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EIP VAN WINKLE. 



A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH 

KNICKERBOCKER 



B7 Woden, Qod of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 

Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre— 

Cartwrxght. 

[The following Tale was found among the papers of the 
late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New 
York, who was very curious in the Dutch history of t*ie pro* 
vince, and the manners of the descendants from its primi- 
tive settlers. His historical researches, however, did not lie 
so much among books as among men ; for the former are 
lamentably scanty on his favorite topics ; whereas he found 
the old burghers, and stiU more, their wives, rich in that 
legendary lore, so invaluable to true history. Whenever, 
therefore, he hapx>ened upon a genuine Dutch family, 
snugly shut up in its low-roofed farm-house, imder a spread 
ing sycamore, he looked upon it as a little clasped volume o^ 
black-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the pro- 
vince during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he 
published some years since. There have been various 
opinions as to the literary character of his work ; and, to 
tell the truth, it is not a whit better than it should be. Its 
chief merit is its scrupulous accuracy, which, indeed, was a 
UtUe questioned on its first appearance, but has since been 
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completely established; and it is now admitted into all 
historioal collections, as a book of unquestionable authority. 
The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his 
work, and now, that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much 
harm to his memory to say that his time might have been 
much better employed in weightier labors. He, however, 
was apt to ride his hobby his own way ; and though it did 
now and then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his 
neighbors, and grieve the spirit of some friends for whom he 
felt the truest deference and affection, yet his errors and 
follies are remembered "more in sorrow than in anger," 
and it begins to be suspected that he never intended to 
injure or offend. But however his memory may be appre- 
ciated by critics, it is still held dear among many folk whose 
good opinion is well worth having ; particularly by certain 
biscuit-bakers, who have gone so far as to imprint his like- 
ness on their new-year cakes, and have thus given him a 
chance for immortality, almost equal to the being stamped 
on a Waterloo medal, or a Queen Anne's farthiug.J 



Whoevkr has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are 
a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian 
family, and are seen away to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every change of season, 
every change of weather, indeed every hour of the 
day, produces some change in the magical hues and 
shapes of these mountains; and they are regarded 
by all the good wives, far and near, as perfect bar- 
ometers. When the weather is fair and settled, they 
are clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold 
outlines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, 
when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
w*^' ♦her a hood of gray vapors about their sum- 
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mits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a village, whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is 
a little village of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times 
of the province, just ^bout the beginning of the 
government of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he 
rest in peace I), and there were some of the houses of 
the original settlers standing within a few years, 
built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
having latticed windows and gable fronts, surmount- 
ed with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province 
of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow of 
the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descend- 
ant of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly ia 
the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and ac- 
companied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He 
inherited, however, but little of the martial charac- 
ter of his ancestors. I have observed that he was a 
simple, good-natured man ; he was, moreover, a kind 
neighbor, and an obedient henpecked husband. In- 
deed, to the latter circumstance might be owing 
that meekness of spirit which gained him such uni- 
versal popularity; for those men are most apt to be 
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obsequious and conciliating abroad who are under 
the discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain 
lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long-suflfering. 
A termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects, 
be considered a tolerable blessing; and if so. Kip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was ^ great favorite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual with 
the amiable sex, took his part in all family squab- 
bles, and never failed, whenever they talked those 
matters over in their evening gossipings, to lay all 
the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of 
the village, too, would shout with joy whenever he 
approached. He assisted at their sports, made their 
playthings, taught them to fly kites and shoot mar- 
bles, and told them long stories of ghosts, witches, 
and Indians. Whenever he went dodging about the 
village, he was surrounded by a troop of them hang- 
ing on his skirts, clambering on his back, and play- 
ing a thousand tricks on him with impunity; and 
not a dog would bark at him throughout the neigh- 
borhood. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an insu- 
perable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It 
could not be from the want of assiduity or persever- 
ance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as 
long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
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fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale to shoot a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neigh- 
bor even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost 
man at all country frolics for husking Indian com or 
building stone fences. The women of the village, 
too, used to employ him to run their errands, and to 
do such little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them; — in a word, Rip was ready 
to attend to anybody's business but his own; but as 
to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in or- 
der, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on 
his farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about it 
went wrong, and would go wrong in spite of him. 
His fences were continually falling to pieces; his 
cow would either go astray or get among the cab- 
bages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than anywhere else; the rain always made a point of 
setting in just as he had some out-door work to do; 
so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled 
away under his management, acre by acre, until 
there was little more left than a mere patch of In- 
dian corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst condi- 
tioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begot- 
ten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the hab- 
its with the old clothes of his father. He was gen- 
erally seen trooping like a colt at his mother's heels. 
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equipped in a pair of his father's cast-off galligas- 
kins, which he had much ado to hold up with one 
hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever 
can be got with least thought or trouble, and would 
rather starve on a i)enny than work for a pound. If 
left to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually 
dinning in his ears about his idleness, his careless- 
ness, and the ruin he was bringing on his family. 

Morning, noon and night, her tongue was in- 
cessantly going, and everything he said or did was 
sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence 
Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of 
the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into 
a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, how- 
ever, always provoked a fresh volley from his wife, 
so that he was fain to draw off his forces, and take 
to the outside of the house — the only side which, in 
truth, belongs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much henx>ecked as his master; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions in 
idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil 
eye, as the cause of his master's going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honorable dog, he was as courageous an animal as 
ever scoured the woods — but what courage can 
withstand the everduring and all -besetting terrors 
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of a woman's tongue? The moment Wolf entered 
the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground or curled between his legs, he sneaked about 
with a gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance at 
Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a 
broomstick or ladle he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Win- 
kle, as years of matrimony rolled on: a tart temper 
never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the 
only edge tool that grows keener with constant use. 
For a long while he used to console himself when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of per- 
petual club of the sages, philosophers, and other idle 
personages of the village, which held its sessions on 
a bench before a small inn, designated by a rubi- 
cund portrait of his majesty George the Third. 
Here they used to sit in the shade, of a long lazy 
summer's day, talking listlessly over village gossip, 
or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. But 
it would have been worth any statesman's money to 
have heard the profound discussions which some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper 
fell into their hands from some passing traveler. 
How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the school- 
master, a dapper, learned little man, who was not to 
be daunted by the most gigantic word in the dic- 
tionary; and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
public events some months after they had taken 
place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
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trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the 
village, and landlord of the inn, at the door of 
which he took his seat from morning till night, just 
moving sufficiently to avoid the sun, and keep in 
the sbadeof a large tree; so that the neighbors could 
tell the hour by his movements as accurately as by a 
sun-dial. It is true, he was rarely heard to speak, 
but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents), 
perfectly understood him, and knew how to gather 
his opinions. When anything that was read or 
related displeased him, he was observed to smoke 
his pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, fre- 
quent, and angry puffs, but when pleased, he would 
inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit 
it in light and placid clouds, and sometimes taking 
the pipe from his niouth, and letting the fragrant 
vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his 
head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was 
at length routed by his termagant wife, who would 
suddenly break in upon the tranquillity of the as- 
semblage, and call the members all to nought; noi 
was that august personage, Nicholas Yedder himself, 
sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging 'her 
husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair, 
and his only alternative to escape from the labor of 
the farm and the clamor of his wife was to take gun 
in hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he 
Would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a 
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tree, and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in 
persecution. *' Poor Wolf," 'he would say, **thy 
mistress leads thee a dog's life of it; but never mind, 
my lad, whilst I live, thou shalt never want a friend 
to stand by theel" Wo." would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master's lace, and if dogs can feel 
pity, I verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment 
with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal 
day. Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He wai 
after his favorite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
still soUtudes had echoed and re-echoed with the 
reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll 
covered with mountain herbage, that crowned the 
brow of a precipice. From an opening between the 
trees he could overlook all the lower country for 
many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance 
the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of 
a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here 
and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last 
losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom 
filled with fragments from the impending cliffs, and 
scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene, 
evening was gradually advancing ; the mountains 
began to throw their long blue shadowa o^^x \k<& 
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valleys; he saw that it would be dark long before 
he could reach the village; and he heaved a heavy- 
sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance hallooing, ** Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!" He looked around, but could see noth- 
ing but a crow winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain. He thought his fancy must have de- 
ceived him, and turned again to descend, when he 
heard the same cry ring through the still evening 
air, **Rip Van Winkle I Rip Van Winlde!"— at the 
same time Wolf bristled up his back, and giving a 
low growl, skulked to his master's side, looking fear- 
fully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague 
apprehension stealing over him: he looked anxiously 
in the same direction, and perceived a strange figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the 
weight of something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this lonely and 
unfrequented place, but supposing it to be some one 
of the neighborhood in need of his assistance, he 
hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He 
was a short square-built old fellow, with thick bushy 
hair, and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the 
antique Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist — several pair of breeches, the outer 
one of ample volume, decorated with rows of but- 
tons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He 
bore on his shoulders a stout keg, that seemed full 
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of liquor, and mode signs for Kip to approach and 
assist him with the load. Though rather shy and 
distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip complied 
with his usual alacrity, and mutually relieving each 
other they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently 
the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they as- 
cended. Rip every now.and then heard long rolling 
peals, like distant thunder, that seemed to issue o\X 
of a deep ravine, or rather cleft between lofty rocks, 
towards which their rugged path conducted He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the mut- 
tering of one of those transient thunder showers 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to 
a hollow, like a small amphitheater, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which 
impending trees shot their branches, so that you 
only caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright 
evening cloud. During the whole time, Rip and his 
companion had labored on in silence, for though the 
former marveled greatly what could be the object of 
carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible 
al)out the unknown that inspired awe and checked 
familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheater, new objects of won- 
der presented themselves. On a level spot in the 
center was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a quaint 
outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of 
them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
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that of the guide's. Their visages, too, were pecu- 
liar: one had a large head, broad face, and small 
piggish eyes; the face of another seemed to consist 
entirely of nose, and was surmounted by a white 
sugar loaf hat, set off with a little red cock's tail. 
They all had beards/ of various shapes and colors. 
There was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten 
countenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt 
and hanger, high crowned hat and feather, red 
stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. 
The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an 
old Flemish painting in the parlor of Dominie Van 
Schaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settle- 
ment. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but 
the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling 
peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such a fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth, lack-luster countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote together. 
His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait 
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upoD the company. He obeyed with fear and trem- 
bling; they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, 
and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another, and he reiter- 
ated his visits to the flagon so often that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On waking he found himself on the green knoll 
from whence he had first seen the old man of the 
glen. He rubbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering 
among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, 
and breasting the pure mountain breeze. " Surely," 
thought Rip, "I have not slept here all night." He 
recalled the occurrence's before he fell asleep. The 
strange man with the keg of liquor — the mountain 
ravine — the wild retreat amocg the rocks — the woe- 
begone party at nine-pins — the flagon— *' Oh I that 
wicked fiagon!" thought Rip — "what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stocK worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roysters of the mountain 
had put a trick upon him, and having dosed him 
2 
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with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, 
had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him, 
and shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes re- 
peated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last even- 
ing's gambol, and if he met with any of the party to 
demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he 
found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his 
usual activity. ** These mountain beds dc not agree 
with me," thought Rip, "and if this frolic should 
lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have 
a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle. " With some 
difficulty he got down into the glen ; he found the 
gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening; but to his astonishment a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping 
from rock to rock, and filling the glen with babb^Dg 
murmurs. He, however, made shift to scramble up 
its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets 
of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel; and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grape-vines that 
twisted their coils and tendrils from tree to tree, and 
spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheater; but 
no traces of such opening remained. The rocks 
presented a high impenetrable wall, over which the 
torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad deep basin, black from the 
shadows of the surrounding forest Here, then, 
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pocH* Rip was brought to a stand. He again called 
and ifv'histled after his dog; he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high 
in air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny preci- 
pice; and who secure in their elevation, seemed to 
look down and scoff at the poor man's perplexities. 
What was to be done? The morning was passing 
away, and Rip felt famished for want of his break- 
fast He grieved te give up his dog and gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do to 
starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered bis rusty firelock, and with a heart full 
of trouble and anxiety turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. Their dress, 
too, was of a different fashion from that to which 
he was accustomed. They all stared at him with 
equal marks of surprise, and whenever they cast 
eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins. The 
constant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip in> 
voluntarily, to do the same, when to his astonish- 
ment he found his beard had grown a foot longi 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old ac- 
quaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his familiar haunts 
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had disappeared. Strange names were over the 
doors — strange faces at the windows — everything 
was strange. His mind now misgave him; he be- 
gan to doubt whether both he and the world 
around him were not bewitched. Surely this was 
his native village, which he had left but a day be- 
fore. There stood the Kaatskill mountains — tliere 
ran the silver Hudson at a distance — there was 
every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been. — Rip was sorely perplexed, — **That flagon 
last night," thought he, **has addled my poor head 
sadly I" 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached t 1th silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill 
voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house 
gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shat- 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. A half -starved 
dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. 
Rip called him by name, but the cur snarled, 
showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an un- 
kind cut indeed. — " My very dog," sighed poor Rip, 
" has forgotten me I" 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
This desolateness overcame all his connubial fears — 
he called loudly for his wife and children — the lone- 
ly chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and 
then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old re- 
sort, the village inn — but it too was gone. A large 
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rickety wooden building stood in its place, with 
great gaping windows, some of them broken, and 
mended with old hats and petticoats, and over the 
door was painted, **The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
DooUttle." Instead of the great tree that used to 
shelter the quiet little butch inn of yore, there now 
was reared a tall naked pole, with something on the 
top that looked like a red night-cap, aud from it was 
fluttering a flag, on which was a singular assemblage 
of stars and stripes — all this was strange and incom- 
prehensible. He recognized on the sign, however, 
the ruby face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe, but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was changed 
for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the 
hand instead of a scepter, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in 
large characters. General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the 
door, but none that Rip recollected. The very char 
acter of the people seemed changed. There was ? 
busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead ot 
the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. 
He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, 
with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, 
uttering clouds of tobacco smoke instead of idle 
speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling 
forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In 
place of these, a lean bilious-looking fellow, with his 
pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehement- 
ly about rights of citizens— election — members of 
Congress — liberty — ^Bunker's hill — heroes of seventy* 
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»lx— and other i/vords that were a perfect Babylon- 
lib Jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, 
and the army of women atid children that had gath- 
ered at his heels, soon attracted the attention of the 
tavern politicians. They crowded round him, eying 
him from head to foot with great curiosity. The 
orator bustled up to him, and, drawing him partly 
aside, inquired on which side he voted. Rip stared 
in vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little 
fellow pulled him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, 
inquired in his ear whether he was Federal or Dem- 
ocrat. Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend the 
question; when a knowing, self-important old gen- 
tleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through 
the crowd, putting them to the right and left with 
his elbows at» he passed, and planting himself before 
Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other rest- 
ing on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat pene- 
trating, as it were, into his very soul, demanded iu 
an austere tone what brought him to the election 
with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in the village. 

"AlasI gentlemen," cried I^ip, somewhat dis- 
mayed, **I am a poor quiet man, a native of the 
place, and a loyal subject of the King, God bless 
himr 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — 
"A toryl a toryl a spy! a refugee! hustle himl 
away with him r 

It was with great difficulty that the self-important 
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man in the cocked hat restored order; and, having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit what he came there 
for, and whom he was seeking. The poor man 
humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but 
merely came there in search of some of his neigh- 
bors, who used to keep about the tavern. 

"Well — ^who are they? — name them." 

Hip bethouglit himself a moment, and inquired, 
«• Where's Nicholas Vedder?" 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice, ** Nicholas Ved- 
der? why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years I 
There was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard 
that used to tell all about him, but that's rotten and 
gone too." 

'» Where's Brom Dutcher?" 

** Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war; some say he was killed in the storming of 
Stony Point — others say he was drowned in the 
squall at the foot of Anthony's Nose. I don't know 
— he never came back again." 

** Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 

** He went off to the wars, too; was a great mili- 
tia general, and is now in Congress." 

Hip's heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding him- 
self thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled 
him, too, by treating of such enormous lapses of 
time, and of matters which he could not understand 
--war — Congress — Stony Pointl— he had no cour- 
age to ask after any more friends, but cried out in 
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despair, "Does nobody here know Rip Van 
Winkle?" 

•*0h, :^ip Van Winkle 1" exclaimed two or three. 
"Oh, to be sure! that's Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree," 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself as he went up the m 3uutain i apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another 
man. In the midst of his bewilderment the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was 
his name? 

*'Qod knows I" exclaimed he, at his wit's end; 
"I'm not myself — I'm somebody else — that's me 
yonder — no— that's somebody else got into my shoes 
— I was myself last night, bat I fell asleep on the 
mountain, and they've changed my gun, and every- 
thing's changed, and I'm changed, and I can't tell 
what's my name or who I am!" 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
Iheir foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief ; at the very suggestion of which, 
the self-important man with the cocked hat retired 
with some precipitation. At this critical moment a 
fresh, comely woman passed through the throng to 
get a peep at the gray bearded man. She had a 
chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his 
looks, began to cry. "Hush, Rip," cried she, 
"hush, you little fool; the old man won't hurt 
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jou.** The name of the child, the aii of the moth- 
er, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of rec- 
ollections in his mind. 

"What is your name, my good woman?" asked 
he. 

"Judith Qardenier." 
. " And your father's name?" 

"Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; 
it's twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since — ^his 
dog came home without him; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, nobody 
can tell. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put 
it with a faltering voice. 

" Where's your motber?" 

Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New 
England peddler. 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this in- 
telligence. The honest man could contain himself 
no longer. He caught his daughter and bcr child in 
his arms. **I am your father I" cried he — ** young 
Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now I 
— Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?" 

All stood amazed until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
brow, and, peering under it in his face for a mo- 
ment, exclaimed, '• Sure enough! it is Rip Van Win- 
kle — It ifi himself. Welcome home again, old neigh- 
bor Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years »" 
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Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it; some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks; and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, wheD the alarm was over, had returned to 
tha field, screwed down the corners of his mouth« 
and shook his head — upon which there was a genera, 
shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who wa« seen slowly ad- 
vancing up the road. He was a descendant of the 
historian of that name, who wrote one of the earli- 
est accounts of the province. Peter was the most 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in 
all the wonderful events and traditions of the neigh- 
borhood. He recollected Rip at once, and corrobo- 
rated his story in the most satisfactory manner. He 
assured the company that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill 
mountains had always been haunted by strange be- 
ings. That it was affirmed that tlie great Hendrick 
Hudson, the first discoverer of the river andcoun- 
try, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years 
with his crew of the Half -Moon, being permitted in 
this way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and 
keep a guardian eye upon the river and the great 
city called by his name. That his father had once 
leen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine- 
pins in a hollow of the mountain ; and that he him- 
nlf had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
T balls, like distant peals of thunder. 
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To make a long stoiy short, the company broke 
up, and returned to the more important concerns of 
the election. Rip's daughter took him home to live 
with her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and 
a stout, cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip 
recollectcc^ for one of the urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. As to Rip's son and heir, who was 
the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he 
was employed to work on the farm; but evinced a 
hereditary disposition to attend to anything else but 
his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of time ; and 
preferred making friends among the rising genera- 
tion, with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can do nothing with 
impunity, he took his place once more on the bench 
at the inn door, and was reverenced as one of the 
patriarchs of the village and a chronicle of the old 
times "before the war." It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange events 
that had taken place during his torpor. How that 
there had been a revolutionary war — that the coun- 
try had thrown off the yoke of old England — and 
that, instead of being a subject of his majesty George 
the Third, he was now a free citizen of the United 
States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes 
of states and empires made but little impression on 
him; but there was one species of despotism \m.d!^t 
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which he had long groaned, and that was — petticoat 
government Happily, that was at an end; he had 
got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and 
could go in and out whenever he pleased without 
dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. When- 
ever her name was mentioned, however, he shook 
his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his 
eyes; which might pass either for an expression of 
resignation to his fate or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his stoiy to every stranger that ar- 
rived at Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He was observed, at 
first, to vary on some points every time he told it, 
which was doubtless owing to his having so recently 
awaked. It at last settled down precisely to the tale 
I have related, and not a man, woman, or child in 
the neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some al- 
ways pretended to doubt the reality of it, and insist- 
ed that Hip had been out of his head, and that this 
was one point on which he always remained flighty. 
The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost univer- 
sally gave it full credit. Even to this day they never 
hear a thunder-storm of a summer afternoon about 
the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew are at their game of nine-pins; and it is a 
common wish of all henpecked husbands in the 
neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a quieting draught out of Rip 
Van Winkle's flagon. 



Note. The foregoing tale, one would siL«q>ect, had been 
suggrefited to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German supersti- 
tion about the Emperor Frederick der Rothbart and the Kypp- 
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haaser moimtaiu; the subjoined note, hdwever, which he 
had appended to the tale, shows that it is an absolute fact, 
narrated with his usual fidelity. 

**The story of Bip Van Winkle may seem incredible to 
many, but nevertheless I give it my full belief, for I know the 
vicinity of our old Dutch settlements to have been very sub- 
ject to marvelous events and appearances. Indeed, I have 
heard many stranger stories than this in the villages along 
the Hudson, all of which were too well authenticated to ad- 
mit of a doubt. I have even talked with Rip^ Van Winkle 
myself, who, when lost I saw him, was a very venerable old 
man, and so perfectly rational and consistent on every other 
point, that I think no conscientious person could refuse to 
take this into the bargain ; nay, I have seen a certificate on 
the subject taken before a country justice and signed with a 
cross, in the justice's own handwriting. The story, therefore, 
is beyond the possibility of doubt." 
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Had it not been; for one crime with which all 
smcient writers hay)& mixed up his name, Chris- 
tianity might have left Nero on one Bide, not speak- 
ing of him, but simply looking and passing by, 
while he, on his part^ might scarcely so much as 
have heard of the existence of Ghiisitians amid the 
crowded thousands of his capital. That crime was 
the burning of Rome; and by precipitating the Era 
of Martyrdom, it brought him into immediate and 
terrible connection with the Church of Christ. 

Whether he was really guilty or not of having 
ordered that immense conflagration, it is certain 
that he was suspected of it by his contemporaries, 
and has been charged with it by many historians of 
his country. It is certain, also, that his head had 
been full for years of the image of flaming cities; 
that he used to si^ that Priam was to be congratu- 
lated on having seen the ruin of Troy; that he 
was never able to resist the flxed idea of a crime; 
that the year following he gave a public recitation 
of a poem called Troica, from the orchestra of the 
theatre, and that this was only the burning of Home 
under a thin disguise; and that just before his 
flight he meditated setting Are to Bome once more. 
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It was rumored that when some one had told him 
how Gains used to quote the phrase of Euripides — 

*^ When I am dead, sink the whole earth in flames I ^' 

4 

he replied, " Nay, but while I live ! " He was accused 
of the ambition of destroying Home, that he might 
replace its tortuous and narrow lanes with broad, 
regular streets and uniform Hellenic edifices, and so 
have an excuse for changing its name from Eome 
to Neropolis. It was believed that in his morbid 
appetite for new sensations he was quite capable of 
devising a truly artistic spectacle which would 
thrill his jaded SBstheticism, and supply him with 
vivid imagery for the vapid antitheses of his poems. 
It was both believed and recorded, that during the 
terrors of the actual spectacle, he had climbed the 
Tower of Maecenas, had expressed his delight at 
what he called " the flower and loveliness of the 
flames," and in his scenic dress had sun^ on his 
own private stage the " Capture of Ilium.'* It was 
said that all attempts to quench the. fire had been 
forcibly resisted ; that men had been seen hurling 
lighted brands upon various buildings, and shout- 
ing that they had orders for what they did; that 
men of even Consular rank had detected Nero's 
slaves on their own property with tow and torches, 
and had not ventured to touch them; that when 
the wind had changed, and there was a lull in the 
conflagration, it had burst out again from houses 
that abutted on the gardens of his creature Tigel- 
linus. At any rate, the Romans could hardly have 
been mistaken in thinking that Nero might hi*vo 
done much more than he did, to encourage the 
efforts made to extinguish the flames. It was re- 
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membered that, a few years earlier, Claudius, 
during a conflagration, had been seen, two nights 
running, seated in a little counting-office with two 
baskets full of silver at his side, to encourage the 
firemen, and secure the assistance of the people 
and the soldiers. Nero certainly, in this far more 
frightful crisis, did nothing of the kind. Even if 
some of the rumors which tended to implicate him 
in having caused the calamity had no better foun- 
dation than idle rumor, or the interested plots of 
robbers who seized the opportunity for promiscu- 
ous plunder, they acquired plausibility from the 
whole color of Nero's character and conversation, 
and they seemed to be justified by the way in 
which he used for his own advantage the disaster 
of his people. For immediately after the fire he 
seized a much larger extent of ground than he had 
previously possessed, and began to rear with in- 
credible celerity his "Golden House," a structure 
unexampled in the ancient world for gorgeous mag- 
nificence. It was in this amazing structure, on 
which the splendor of the whole Empire was reck- 
lessly squandered, that Nero declared, with a 
smirk of self-satisfaction, that now at last he was 
lodged like a human being! 

But whether Nero was guilty of this unparal- 
leled outrage on the lives and fortunes of his suV 
jects or not, certain it is that on July 19, a.d. 04, 
in the tenth year of his reign, a fire broke out in 
shops full of inflammable materials wliich lined 
the valley between the Palatine and Caelian Hills. 
For six days and seven nights it rolled in streams 
of resistless flame over the greater part of the city, 
licking up the palaces and temples of the gods 
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which covered the low hills, and raging through 
whole streets of the wretched wooden tenements 
in which dwelt myriads of the poorer inhabitants 
who crowded the lower regions of Kome. When 
its course had been checked by the voluntary 
destruction of a vast mass of buildings which lay 
in its path, it broke out a second time and raged 
for three days longer in the less crowded quarters 
of the city, where its spread was even more fatal 
to public buildings and the ancient shrines of the 
gods. Never since the Gauls burnt Rome had so 
deadly a calamity fallen on the afflicted city. Of 
its fourteen districts four alone escaped untouched ; 
three were completely laid in ashes ; in the seven 
others were to be seen the wrecks of many build- 
ings, scathed and gutted by the flames. The dis- 
aster to the city was historically irreparable. If 
Nero was indeed guilty, then the act of a wretched 
buffoon, mad with the diseased sensibility of a 
depraved nature, has robbed the world of works 
of art, and memorials, and records, priceless and 
irrecoverable. We can rather imagine than de- 
scribe the anguish with which the Romans, bitterly 
conscious of their own degeneracy, contemplated 
the (lesti'uction of the relics of their national glory 
in the days when Rome was free. What could 
ever replace for thorn or their children such monu- 
ments as the Temple of Luna, built by Scrvius 
"J'ullius; and the Aru 3M.r/7;K/, which the Arcadian 
Evander had reared to Hercules; and the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, built in aecortlancc with the 
v()\v :>f Romulus; and the little humble ]>ala('e of 
Numa; and the shrine of Vesta with the Penates 
of the Roman people and the spoils of conquered 
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kings ? What structural magnificence could atone 
for the loss of memorials which the sonj^ of Virgil 
and of Horace had rendered still more dear ? The 
city might rise more regular from its ashes, and 
with broader sti'eets, but its artificial uniformity 
was a questionable boon. Old men declared that 
the new streets were far less healtliy, in conse- 
quence of their more scorching glare, and they 
muttered among themselves that many an object 
of national interest had been wantonly sacrificed 
to gratify the womanish freak of a miserable actor. 
But the sense of permanent loss was over- 
whelmed at first by the immediate confusion and 
agony of the scene. Amid the sheets of flame 
that roared on every side under their dense canopy 
of smoke, the shrieks of terrified women and the 
wail of infants and children were heard above the 
crash of falling houses. The incendiary fires 
seemed to be bursting forth in so many directions, 
that men stood staring in dumb stupefaction at 
the destruction of their property, or rushed hither 
and thither in helpless amazement. The lanes and 
alleys were blocked up with the concouisc of 
struggling fugitives. Many were suffocated by the 
smoke, or trampled down in the press. Many others 
were burnt to death in their own burning houses, 
some of whom puri)osely flung themselves into the 
flames in the depth of their despair. The density of 
the population that found shelter in the huge many- 
storied lodging-houses increased the difiiculty of 
escape; and when they had escaped with bare life, a 
vast multitude of homeless, shivering, hungry hu- 
man beings — many of them bereaved of their near- 
est and dearest relatives, many of them personally 
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injured, and most of them deprived of all their 
possessions, and destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence — found themselves huddled together in 
vacant places in one vast brotherhood of hopeless 
wretchedness. Incidents like these are not often 
described by ancient authors. As a rule, the clas- 
sic writers show themselves singularly callous to 
all details of individual misery. But this disaster 
was on a scale so magnificent, that it had im- 
pressed the imaginations of men who often tieat 
the anguish of multitudes as a matter of course. 

Even if he had been destitute of every human 
feeling, yet policy and necessity would have in- 
duced Nero to take what steps he could to al- 
leviate the immediate pressure. To create dis- 
content and misery could never have formed any 
part of his designs. He tlirew open the Campus 
Martins, the Monumenta Agi-ippse, even his own 
gardens, to the people. Temporary buildings were 
constructed ; all the furniture which was most indis- 
pensable was brought from Ostia and neighboring 
towns ; wheat was sold at about a fourth of the 
average price. It was all in vain. The misery which 
it was believed that his criminal folly had inflicted 
kindled a sense of wrong too deeply seated to be 
removed by remedies for the past, or precautions 
for the future. The resentment was kept alive by 
the benevolences and imposts which Nero now 
demanded, and by the greedy ostentation with 
which he seized every beautiful or valuable object 
to adorn the insulting splendor of a palace built 
on the yet warm ashes of so wide ah area of the 
ruined city. 

Nero was so secure in his absolutism, he had 
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hitherto found it so impossible to shock the feel- 
ings of the people or to exhaust the terrified adu- 
lation of the Senate, that he was usually indifferent 
to the pasquinades which were constantly holding 
up his name to execration and contempt. But 
now he felt that he had gone too far, and that his 
power would be seriously imperilled if he did not 
succeed in diverting the suspicions of the popu- 
lace. He was perfectly aware that when the peo- 
ple in the streets cursed those who set fire to the 
city, they nieant to curse him. If he did not take 
some immediate step he felt that he might perish, 
as Gains had perished before him, by the dagger 
of the assassin. 

It is at this point of his career that Nero becomes 
a prominent figure in the history of the Church. 
It was this phase of cruelty which seemed to 
throw a blood-red light over his whole character, 
and led men to look on him as the very incarna- 
tion of the world-power in its most demoniac 
aspect — as worse than the Antiochus Epiphanes of 
Daniel's Apocalypse — as the Man of Sin whom (in 
language figurative indeed, yet awfully true) the 
Lord should slay with the breath of His mouth 
and destroy with the brightness of His coming. 
For Nero endeavored to fix the odious crime of 
having destroyed the capital of tlie world upon 
the most' innocent and faithful of his subjects — 
upon the only subjects who offered heart-felt 
prayers on his behalf — the Roman Christians. 
They were the defenceless victims of this horrible 
charge ; for though they were the most harmless, 
they were also the most hated and the most slan- 
dered of living men. 
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"Why he should have thought of singling out the 
Christians has always been a curious problem, for 
at this point St. Luke ends the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, perhaps purposely dropping the curtain, be- 
cause it would have been perilous and useless to 
naiTate the horrors in which the hitherto neutral 
or friendly Koman Government began to play so 
disgraceful a part. Neither Tacitus, nor Sueto- 
nius, nor the Apocalypse, help us to solve this 
particular problem. The Christians had tilled no 
large space in the eye of the world. Until tho 
days of Domitian we do not hear of a single noblo 
or distinguished i)erson who had joined their 
ranks. That the Pudens and Claudia of Rom. 
xvi. were the Pudens and Claudia of Martial's 
Epigrams seems to me to be a baseless dream. If 
the "foreign superstition " with which Pomponia 
Gra3cina, wife of Aulus Plautius, the conqueror of 
Britain, was charged, and of which she was acquit- 
ted, was indeed, as has been suspected, the Chris- 
tian religion, at any rate the name of Christianity 
was not alluded to by the ancient writers who had 
mentioned the circumstance. Even if Kom. xvi. 
was addressed to Home, and not, as I believe, to 
Ephesus, "they of tlie household of Narcissus 
which were in tlie Lord" were unknown slaves, 
as also were "they of Cassar's houseliold." Tho 
slaves and artisans, Jewish and Gentile, who 
formed the Christian community at Kome, had 
never in any way come into collision witli tho 
Koman (Joveniment. They must have been the 
victims ratlier than the exciters of the Messianic 
tumults — for such tliey are conjectured to havo 
been — which led to the expulsion of the Jews from 
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Rome by the futile edict of Claudius. Nay, so 
obedient and docile were they required to be by 
the very principles on which their morahty was 
based — so far were they removed from the fierce 
independence of the Jewish zealots — that, in writ- 
ing to them a few years earlier, the greatest of 
their leaders had urged upon them the payment 
of ti'ibute and a submission to the higher powers, 
not only for wrath but also for conscience' sake, 
because the earthly ruler, in his olBce of repress- 
ing evil works, is a minister of God. That the 
Christians were entirely innocent of the crime 
charged against them was well known both at the 
time and afterwards. But how was it that Nero 
sought popularity and partly averted the deep 
rage which was rankling in many hearts against 
himself, by torturing men and women, on whoso 
agonies he thought that the populace would gaze 
not only with a stolid indifference, but even with 
fierce satisfaction ? 

Gibbon has conjectured that the Christians were 
confounded with the Jews, and tliat the detestation 
universally felt for the latter fell with double force 
upon the former. Christians suffered even more 
than the Jews because of the calumnies so assidu- 
ously circulated against them, and from what ap- 
peared to the ancients to be the revolting absurdity 
of their peculiar tenets. "Nero," says Tacitus, 
" exposed to accusation, and tortured with the most 
exquisite penalties, a set of men detested for their 
enormities, whom the common i>eople called 
'Christians.' Christus, the founder of this sect, 
was executed during the reign of Tiberius by the 
Procurator, Pontius Pilate, and the deadly supersti- 
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tions suppressed for a time, began to burst out 
once more, not only throughout Judaea, where the 
evil had its root, but even in the City, whither from 
every quarter all things horrible or shameful are 
drifted, and find their votaries." The lordly dis- 
dain which prevented Tacitus from making any in- 
quiry into the real views and character of the 
Christians, is shown by the fact that he catches up 
the most baseless allegations against them. He 
talks of their doctrines as savage and shameful, 
when they breathed the veiy spirit of peace and 
purity. He charges them with being animated by 
a hatred of their kind, when their centi*al tenet 
was a universal charity. " The masses," ho says, 
"called them * Christians;' " and while he almost 
apologizes for staining his page with so vulgar an 
appellation, he merely mentions in passing, that, 
tliough innocent of the charge of being turbulent 
incendiaries, on which they were tortured to death, 
they were yet a set of guilty and infamous secta- 
ries, to be classed with the lowest dregs of Roman 
criminals. 

But the haughty historian throws no light on one 
difficulty, namely, the circumstances which led to 
the Christians being thus singled out. The Jews 
were in no way involved in Nero' s persecution. To 
persecute the Jews at Rome would not have been 
an easy matter. They were sufficiently numerous 
to be formidable, and had overawed Cicero in the 
zenith of his fame. Besides this, the Jewish relig- 
ion was recognized, tolerated, licensed. Through- 
out the lengtli and breadth of the Empire, no man, 
however much he and his race miglit be detested 
and despised, could have been burnt or tortured 
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for the mere fact of being a Jew. We hear of no 
Jewish martyrdoms or Jewish persecutions till we 
come to the times of the Jewish war, and then 
chiefly in Palestine itself. It is clear that a shed- 
ding of blood — in fact, some form or other of hu- 
man sacrifice — ^was imperatively demanded by pop- 
ular feeling as an expiation of the ruinqus crime 
which had plunged so many thousands into the 
depths of misery. In vain had the Sibylline Books 
been once more consulted, and in vain had public 
prayer been offered, in accordance with their direc- 
tions, to Vulcan and the goddesses of Earth and 
Hades. In vain had the Koman matrons walked 
in procession in dark robes, and with their long 
hair unbound, to propitiate the insulted majesty of 
Juno, and to sprinkle with sea-water her ancient 
statue. In vain had largesses been lavished upon 
the people, and propitiatory sacrifices offered to 
the gods. In vain had public banquets been cele- 
brated in honor of various deities. A crime had 
been committed, and Komans had perished una- 
venged. Blood cried for blood, before the sullen 
suspicion against Nero could be averted, or the 
indignation of Heaven appeased. Nero had al- 
ways hated, persecuted and exiled the philoso- 
phers, and no doubt, so far as he knew anything 
of the Christians — so far as he saw among his own 
countless slaves any who had embraced this super- 
stition, which the elite of Rome described as not 
only new, but "execrable" and "malefic" — he 
would hate their gravity and purity, and feel 
for them that raging envy which is the tribute 
that virtue receives from vice. Moreover, St. Paul, 
Id all probability, had recently stood before his 
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tribunal ; and tliouj?li lie had been acquitted on the 
special charges of turbulence and profanation, re- 
specting which he had appealed to Caesar, yet dur- 
ing the judicial inquiry Nero could hardly have 
failed to hear from the emissaries of the Sanhedrin 
many fierce slanders of a sect which was every- 
where spoken against. The Jews were by far tlie 
deadliest enemies of the Christians; and two per- 
sons of Jewish proclivities were at this time in 
close proximity to the person of the Emperor. 
One was the pantomimist Aliturus, the other was 
Poppaea, the harlot Empress. The Jews were in 
communication with these powerful favorites, and 
had even promised Nero that if his enemies ever 
prevailed at Rome he should have the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. It is not even impossible that there may 
have been a third dark and evil influence at work 
to undermine the Christians, for about this very 
time the unscrupulous Pharisee Flavins Josephus 
had availed himself of the intrigues of the palace 
to secure the liberation of some Jewish priests. 
If, as seems certain, the Jews had it in their power 
during the reign of Nero more or less to shape thq. 
whisper of the throne, does not historical induc- 
tion drive us to conclude with some confidence 
that the suggestion of the Christians as scapegoats 
and victims came from them? St. Clement says 
in his Epistle that the Christians suffered through 
jealousy. Whose jealousy? Who can tell what 
dark secrets lie veiled under that sujrgestive word? 
Was Acte a Christian, and was Poppaea jealous of 
her? That suggestion seems at once inadequate 
and improbable, especially as Acte was not hurt. 
But there was a deadly jealousy at work against 
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the New Religion. To the pagans, Christianity 
was but a religious extravagance — contemptible, 
iudeed, but otherwise insignificant. To the Jews, 
on the other hand, it was an object of hatred, 
which never stopped short of bloodshed when it 
possessed or could usurp the power, and which, 
tliough long suppressed by circumstances, display- 
ed itself in all the intensity of its virulence during 
the brief spasm of the dictatorship of Barcochba. 
Christianity was hateful to the Jews on every 
ground. It nullified their Law. It liberated all 
Gentiles from the heavy yoke of that Law, without 
thereby putting them on a lower level. It even 
tended to render those who were bom Jews indif- 
ferent to the institutions of Mosaism. It was, as 
it were, a fatal revolt and schism from within, 
more dangerous than any assault from without. 
And, worse than all, it was by the Gentiles con- 
founded with the Judaism which was its bitterest 
antagonist. While it sheltered its existence under 
the mantle of Judaism, as a religio licita, it drew 
down upon the religion from whose bosom it 
sprang all the scorn and hatred which were at- 
tached by the world to its own especial tenets ; for 
however much the Greeks and Romans despised 
the Jews, they despised still more the belief that 
the Lord and Savior of the world was a crucified 
malefactor who had risen from the dead. I see in 
the proselytism of Poppaea, guided by Jewish mal- 
ice, the only adequate explanation of the first 
Christian persecution. Hers was the jealousy 
which had goaded Nero to matricide; hers not im- 
probably was the instigated fanaticism of a prose- 
lyte which urged him to imbrue his hands in mar- 
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tyr blood. And she had her reward. A woman 
of whom Tacitus has not a word of good tc) say, 
and who seems to have been repulsive even to a 
Suetonius, is handed down by the renegade Phar- 
isee as ''a devout woman" — as a worshipper of 
God! 

And, indeed, when once the Christians were 
pointed out to the popular vengeance, many 
reasons would be adduced to prove their connexion 
with the conflagration. Temples had perished — and 
were they not notorious enemies of the temples ? 
Did not popular rumor charge them with nocturnal 
orgies and Thyestsean feasts ? Suspicions of in- 
cendiarism were sometimes brought against Jews, 
but the Jews were not in the habit of talking, as 
these sectaries were, about a fire which should 
consume the world and rejoicing in the prospect 
of that fiery consummation. Nay, more, when 
Pagans had bewailed the destruction of the city 
and the loss of the ancient monuments of Home, 
had not these pernicious people used ambiguous 
language, as though they joyously recognized in 
these events the signs of a coming end. Even 
when they tried to suppress all outward tokens of 
exultation, had they not listened to the fears and 
lamentations of their fellow-citizens with some 
sparkle in the eyes, and had they not Jinswered 
with something of triumph in their tones ? There 
was a Satanic plausibility which dictated the 
selection of these particular victims. Because 
they hated the wickedness of the world, with its 
ruthless games and hideous idolatries, they were 
accused of hatred f)f the whole human race. The 
charge of incivismc, so fatal in this Reign of Terror, 
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was sufficient to ruin a body of men who scorned 
the sacrifices of heathendom, and turned away 
with abhorrence from its banquets and gaieties. 
The cultivated classes looked down upon the 
Christians with a disdain which would hardly even 
mention them without an apology. The canaille 
of Pagan cities insulted them with obscene in- 
scriptions and blasphemous pictures on the very 
walls of the places where they met. Nay, they 
were popularly known by nicknames, like Sarmen- 
ticii and Semaxii — untranslatable terms of oppro- 
brium derived from the fagots with which they 
were burned and the stakes to which they were 
chained. Even the heroic courage which they 
displayed was described as being sheer obstinacy 
and stupid fanaticism. 

But in the method chosen for the punishment of 
these saintly innocents Nero gave one more proof 
of the close connection between effeminate sesthet- 
icism and sanguinary callousness. As^in old 
days, "on that opprobrious hill," the temple of 
Chemosh had stood close by that of Moloch, so 
now we find the spoliarium beside the /ornices-— 
Lust hard by Hate. The carnijicina of Tiberius, 
at Capreae, adjoined the sellariae. History has 
given many proofs that no man is more systemat- 
ically heartless than a corrupted debauc^iee. Like 
people, like prince. In the then condition of 
Rome, Nero well knew that a nation, " cruel, by 
their sports to blood inured," would be most 
likely to forget their miseries, and condone their 
suspicions, by mixing games and gaiety with 
spectacles of refined and atrocious cruelty, of 
which, for eighteen centuries, tlie most passing 
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record has sufilcod to- make moil's blood run 
coid. 

Tacitus tolls us that " those who confessed were 
first seized, and then on their evidence a hwje mul- 
tihidc. were convicted, not so much on tlie charjije 
oi hiceudiarism as for their hatred to mankind.'* 
Compressed and obscure as the sentence is, 
Tacitus clearly means to imply by the *' confes- 
sion" to which he alludes the confession of Chris- 
tianity; and though he is not sufficiently generous 
to accpiit the Christians absolutely of all com- 
plicity in the j^reat crime, he distinctly says that 
they were made the 8cai)e-goats of a general indig- 
tioii. The plirase — "a huge multitude" — is one 
of the few existing indications of the number of 
martyrs in the fii*st persecution, and of the number 
of Christians in the Roman Church. When the 
historian says that they were convicted on the 
charije of *' hatred against mankind" he shows 
liow completely he confounds them with the Jews, 
against whom he elsewhere brings the accusation 
of ** hostile feelings toward all except themselves." 

Then the historian adds one casual but frightful 
sentence — a sentence which flings a dreadful light 
(»n the cruelty of Xero and the Roman mob. Ho 
r»dds ** And various forms of mockery were added 
t ) enhmce their dying agonies. Covered with the 
skins of wild beasts, they were doomed to die by 
the mangling of dogs, or by being nailed to crosses; 
or to be set on fire and burnt after twilight by way 
of nightly illumination. Nero olTered his own g.ar- 
deu for this show, and gave a chariot race, min- 
gling with fho mob in the dress of a chariotci'r. or 
actually driving about among them. Hence, guilty 
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as the victims were, and deserving of the worst 
punishments, a feeling of compassion towards 
them began to rise, as men felt that they were be- 
ing immolated not for any advantage to the com- 
monwealth, but to glut the savagery of a single 
man." 

Imagine that awful scene, once witnessed by 
the silent obelisk in the square before St. Peter's 
at Rome! Imagine it, that we may realize how 
vast is the change which Christianity has wrought 
in the feelings of mankind! There, where the 
vast dome now rises, were once the gardens of 
Nero. They were thronged with gay crowds, 
among whom the Emperor moved in his frivolous 
degradation — and on every side were men dying 
slowly on their cross of shame. Along the paths 
of those gardens on -the Autumn nights were 
ghastly torches, blackening the ground beneath 
them with streams of sulphurous pitch, and each 
of those living torches was a martyr in his shirt 
of fire. And in the amphitheatre hard by, in sight 
of twenty thousand spectators, famished dogs 
were tearing to pieces some of the best and purest 
of men and women, hideously disguised in the 
skins of bears or wolves. Thus did Nero baptize 
in the blood of martyrs the city which was to be 
for ages the capital of the world ! 

The specific atrocity of such spectacles — ^un- 
known to the earlter ages which they called bar- 
barous — was due to the cold-blooded selfishness, 
the hideous realism of a refined, delicate, {esthetic 
age. To please these "lisping hawthorn-buds," 
these debauched and sanguinary dandies, Art, 
forsooth, must know nothing of morality; must 
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accept and rejoice in a "healthy animalism;" 
must estimate life by the number of its few wild-, 
est pulsations ; must reckon that life is worthless 
without the most thrilling experiences of horror 
or delight! Comedy must be the actual shame, 
and tragedy genuine bloodshed. When the play 
of Afranius called "The Conflagration" was put 
on the stage, a house must be really burnt, and 
its furniture really plundered. In the mime called 
" Laureolus," an actor must really be crucified and 
mangled by a bear, and really fling himself down 
and deluge the st8.ge with blood. When heroism 
of Mucins Scaevola was represented, a real crimi- 
nal must thrust his hand without a groan into the 
flame, and stand motionless while it is being 
burnt. Prometheus must be really chained to his 
rock, and Dirce in very fact be tossed and gored 
by the wild bull; and Orpheus be torn to pieces 
by a real bear; and Icarus must really fly, even 
though he fall and be dashed to death ; and Her- 
cules must ascend the funeral pyie, and there be 
veritably burat alive; and slaves and criminals 
must play their parts heroically in gold and pur- 
ple till the flames envelop them. It was the ulti- 
mate romance of a degraded and brutalized society. 
The Roman people, "victors once, now vile and 
base," could now only be amused by sanguinary 
melodrama. Fables must be made realities, and 
the criminal must gracefully transform his su- 
preme agonies into amusements for the multitude 
by becoming a gladiator or a tragedian. Such 
were the spectacles at which Nero loved to gaze 
through his emerald eye-glass. And worse things 
than these — things indescribable, unutterable. 
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Infamous mythologies were enacted, in which 
women must play their part in torments of shame- 
fulness more intolerable than death. A St. Peter 
must hang upon the cross in the Pincian gardens, 
as a real Laureolus upon the stage. A Christian 
boy must be the Icarus, and a Christian man the 
Scaevola, or the Hercules or the Orpheus of the 
amphitheatre; and Christian women, modest maid- 
ens, holy matrons, must be Danaids, or the Proser- 
pine, or worse, and play their parts as priestesses 
of Saturn and Ceres, and in blood-stained dramas 
of the dead. No wonder that Nero became to 
Chi-istian imagination the very incarnation of 
evil; the Antichrist; the Wild Beast from the 
abyss; the delegate of the great red Dragon, with 
a diadem and a name of blasphemy upon his brow. 
No wonder that he left a furrow of horror in the 
hearts of men, and tliat, ten centuries after his 
death, the church of Ste. Maria del Popolo had to 
be built by Pope Pascal II. to exorcise from Chris- 
tian Kome his restless and miserable ghost. 

And it struck them with deeper horror to seo 
that the Antichrist, so far from being abhorred, 
was generally popular. He was popular because 
he presented to the degraded populace their own 
image and similitude. The frog-like, unclean 
spirits which proceeded, as it were, out of his 
mouth, were potent with these dwellers in an at- 
mosphere of pestilence. They had lost all love 
for freedom and nobleness; they cared only for 
doles and excitement. Even when the infamies 
of a Petronius had been superseded by tlie mur- 
derous orgies of Tigellinus, Nero was still every- 
where welcomed with shouts as a god on earth. 
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and saluted on coins as Apollo, as Hercules, as 
"The Savior of the World.'* The poets still 
assured him that there was no deity in heaven who 
would not think it an honor to concede to him his 
prerogatives; that if he did not place himself well 
in the centre of Olympus, the equilibrium of the 
universe would be destroyed. Victims were slain 
along his path, and* altars raised for him — for this 
wretch whom an honest slave could not but de- 
spise and loathe — as though he was too great for 
mere human honors. Nay, more, he found adorers 
and imitators of his execrable example — an Otho, 
a Yitellius, a Domitian, a Commodus, a Caracalla, 
an Heliogabalus — to poison the air of the world. 
The lusts and hungers and furies of the world la- 
mented him and cherished his memory, and longed 
for his return. 

And yet, though all bad men — who were the ma- 
jority — admired and even loved him, he died the 
death of a dog. Tremendous as was the power of 
Imperialism, the. Romans often treated their in- 
dividual emperors as Nero himself treated the 
Syrian goddess, whose image he first worshipped 
with awful veneration and then subjected to the 
most grotesque indignities. For retribution did 
not linger, and the vengeance fell at once on the 
guilty Emperor and the guilty city. 

" Careless seems the Great Avenger; History's pages but re- 
cord [the Word; 
One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt false systems and 
Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim un- 
known 
Stand eth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His 
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The air was fuU of prodij^es. There were terri- 
ble storms ; the plague wrought fearful ravages. 
Kumors spread from lip to lip. Men spoke of 
monstrous births; of deaths l)y lightning under 
strange circumstances; of a brazen statue of Nero 
melted by the flash ; of places struck by the brand 
of heaven in fourteen regions of the city ; of sud- 
den darkenings of the sun. A hurricane devasta- 
ted Campania; comets blazed in the heavens; earth, 
quakes shook the ground. On all sides were the 
traces of deep uneasiness and superstitious terror. 
To all these portents, which were accepted as true 
by Christians as well as by Pagans, the Christians 
would give a specially terrible significance. They 
strengthened their conviction that the coming of 
the Lord drew nigh. They convinced the bettor 
sort of Pagans that the hour of their deliverance 
from a tyranny so monstrous and disgraceful was 
near at hand. 

In spite of the shocking servility with wliich 
alike the Senate and the people had welcomed him 
back to the city with shouts of triumph, Nero felt 
that the air of Rome was heavy with curses 
against his name. He withdrew to Naples, and 
was at supper there on March 10 a.d. 68, the anni- 
versary of his mother's murder, when he heard 
that the first note of revolt had been sounded by 
the brave C. Julius Vindex, Praefcct of Farther 
Gaul. He was so far from being disturbed by the 
news, that he showed a secret joy at the thought 
that he could now order Gaul to be plundered. 
For eight days he took no notice of the matter. 
He was only roused to send an address to tlie Sen- 
ate because Vindex wounded his vanity l)y railing 
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liim " Alienobarbua," and "a bad singer.'* But 
when messenger after messenger came from the 
l>rovmces with tidings of menace he hun*ied back 
to Rome. At last, when he heard that Virginius 
liuf us had also rebelled in Germany, and Galba in 
Spain, he became aware of the desperate nature of 
his position. On receiving this intelligence he 
fainted away, and remained for some time uncon- 
scious. He continued, indeed, his grossness and 
frivolity, but the wildest and fiercest schemes 
chased each other through his melodramatic 
brain. He would slay all the exiles; he would 
give up all the provinces to plunder; he would 
order all the Gauls in the city to be butchered ; 
he would have all the Senators invited to banquets, 
and would then poison them ; he would have the 
city set on fire, and the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre let loose among the people ; he would de- 
pose both the Consuls, and become sole Consul 
himself, since legend said that only by a Consul 
could Gauls be conquered; he would go with an 
army to the province, and when he got there 
would do nothing but weep, and when he had thus 
moved the rebels to compassion, would next day 
sing with them at a great festival the ode of vic- 
tory which he must at once compose. Not a single 
manly resolution lent a moment's dignity to his 
miserable fall. Sometimes he talked of escaping 
to Ostia, and arming the sailors; at others, of 
escaping to Alexandria, and earning his bread by 
his "divine voice." Meanwhile he was hourly 
subjected to the deadliest insults, and terrified by 
dreams and omens so sombre tli.at his faitli in the 
astrologers who had promised him the govern- 
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ment of the East and the kingdom of Jerusalem 
began to be rudely shaken. When he heard that 
not a single army or general remained faithful to 
him, he kicked over the table at which he was din- 
ing, dashed to pieces on the ground two favorite 
goblets embossed with the scenes from the Homer- 
ic poems, and placed in a golden box some poison 
fm-nished to him by Locusta. The last effort 
which he contemplated was to mount the Rostra, 
beg pardon of the people for his crimes, ksk them 
to try him again, and, at the worst, to allow him 
the Praef ecture of Egypt. But this design he did 
not dare to carry out, for fear that he would be 
torn to pieces before he reached the Forum. 
Meanwhile he found that the palace had been de- 
serted by his guards, and that his attendants had 
robbed his chamber even of the golden box in 
which he had stored his poison. Rushing out, as 
though to drown himself in the Tiber, he changed 
his mind, and begged for some quiet hiding-place 
in which to collect his thoughts. The freedman 
Phaon offered him a lowly villa about four miles 
from the city. Barefooted, and with a faded coat 
thrown over his tunic, he hid his head and face in 
a kerchief, and rode away with only four attend- 
ants. On the road, he heard the tumult of the 
PrsBtorians cursing his name. Amid evil omens 
and serious perils he reached the back of Phaon' s 
villa, and creeping towards it through a muddy 
reed-bed, was secretly admitted into one of its 
mean slave-chambers by an aperture through 
which he had to crawl on his hands and feet. 

There is no need to dwell on the miserable spec- 
tacle of his end, perhaps the meanest and most 
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pusillaiiimous which has ever been recorded. 
The poor wretch who, without a pang, had caused 
so many brave llomans and so many innocent 
Cliristians to be murdered, could not summon up 
resolution to die. He devised every operatic inci- 
dent of which he coukl think. When even his 
most det^raded slaves urged him.to have sufficient 
manliness to save himself from the fearful infa- 
mies which otherwise awaited him, he ordered 
his grave to be dug, and fragments of marble to 
be collected for its adornment, and water and 
wood for his funetal pyi'e, perpetually whining; 
" What an artist to perish ! " Meanwhile a courier 
arrived for Phaon. Nero snatched his despatches 
out of his hand, and read that the Senate had de- 
cided that he should be punished in the ancestral 
fashion as a public enemy. Asking what the an- 
cestral fashion was, he was informed that he 
would be stripped naked and scourged to death 
with rods, with his head thrust into a fork. Hor- 
rified at this, he seized two daggers, and after 
theatrically trying their edges, sheathed them 
again, with the excuse that the fatal moment hacl 
not yet arrived! Then he bade Sporus begin to 
sing his funeral song, and begged some one to 
show him how to die. Even his own intense 
shame at his cowardice was an insufficient stimu- 
lus, «and he wiled away the time in vapid epi- 
grams and pompous quotations. The sound of 
horses' hoofs then broke on his ears, and, venting 
one more (rreek quotation, he held the dagger to 
his throat. It was driven home by Epaphroditus, 
one of his literary slaves. At this moment the 
centurion wlio came to anest him rushed in. 
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Nero was not yet dead, and under pretence of help- 
ing liim, the centurion began to staimch tlie 
wound with his cloak. "Too late," he said; "is 
this your fidelity?'' So he died; and the by- 
standers were horrified with the way in which his 
eyes seemed to be. starting out of liis head in a 
rigid stare. He had begged that his body might be 
burned without posthumous insults, and this was 
conceded by Icelus, the freedman of Galba. 

So died the last of the Caesars I And as Robes- 
pierre was lamented by his landlady, so even 

Nero was tenderly buried by two nurses who liad 
known him in the exquisite beauty of his engaging 
childhood, and by Acte, who had inspired his 
youth with a genuine love. 

But, as we shall see hereafter, his history does 
not end with his grave. He was to live on in the 
expectation alike of Jews and Christians. The 
fifth head of the Wild Beast of the Revelation was 
in some sort to re-appear as the eighth ; the head 
with its diadem and its names of blasphemy had 
been wounded to death, but in the Apocalyptic 
sense the deadly wound was to be healed. The 
Roman world could not believe that the heir of 
the deified Julian race could be cut off thus sud- 
denly and obscurely and vanish like foam upon 
the water. The Christians felt sure that it re- 
quired something more than an ordinary death- 
stroke to destroy the Antichrist, and to end the 
vitality of the Wild Beast from the Abyss, who 
had been, the first to set himself in deadly antag- 
onism agauist the Redeemer, and to wage war 
upon the saints of god. 

PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
The preceding interesting chapter is taken from " The 
Early Days of Christianity,* by F. W. Farrar, which makes a 
beautiful volume of about 800 pages in the " Cyclopedia of 
Religious Literature." See full particulars elsewhere. 
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"There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

HanUet, 

r 

In the dull season of the year, when there is a de- 
cided lack of interesting or startling events, and 
when newspaper editors are at their wits' end for 
material, three objects derived from the domain of 
the biologist have been credited with the task of re- 
viving the tide of public interest, and of restoring 
peace and composure, to the editorial mind. It need 
hardly be said that the three objects alluded to are: 
** the frog from the solid rock," "the gigantic goose- 
berry" — occasionally supplemented by the discovery 
of •* an -^gg of marvelous proportions," and last, 
though by no means least, comes the announcement 
— made as if the being were some eminent tragedian 
returning to the scene of former triumphs — of the 
** reappearance of the great sea-serpent I" People 
have come in fact to regard the annual advent of the 
** Great Unknown" as a sure and settled event; and 
doubtless there are many who would confess to a 
feeling of disappointment did the season slip past 
without an announcement of the mysterious stran- 
ger's visit. 

Notwithstanding the interest which the discussion 
of the sea-serpent question inevitably evokes, there 
are comparatively few persons to be found who regard 
the question from other than a purely sceptical point 
of view. The intelligence that the sea-serpent " has 
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been seen again" is usually reckoned as equivalent 
to the stateincnt tliai some grog-laden mariner has 
been exhibiting ihul phenomenon known to physi- 
ologists us " imconscious cerebration," or that some 
observer has been interpreting an unusual Appearance 
in I he sea by the light of the serpentine myth. Oc- 
casional ly the subject alfords an opportunity for the 
display of the anything but scientific use of the 
iniagiuatiou of some feeble jokers, who succeed in 
injposiug upon the credulity of editors, and in seeing 
their absurd descriptions of fictitious animals in all 
the prominence of large type. I have before me at 
the present time a most circumstantial account of the 
** capture of the sea-serpent at Oban," in which the 
animal is described as having been attacked by a file 
of volunteers armed with rifles, and by a perfect flo- 
tilla of yachts and boats. The animal was, according 
to this account, happily delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the native talent. After causing stones 
to fly in showers by the sweep of its tail as it lay on 
the beach, it was secured, and a list of zoological 
characters, such as belong to no one known animal, is 
duly given. It can hardly be deemed astonishing that 
a non-scientific London entrepreneur, on reading the 
account of the monster's capture, at once telegraphed 
to secure it for exhibition. History, it need scarcely 
be said, does not record the sayings of this gentleman 
on learning that, as one of the credulous public, he 
had been duly hoaxed. 

The literature of the subject is in one sense a huge 
record of mistakes and errors in observation, and the 
ordinary public, as well as the scientific world, have 
long been accustomed to accept the erroneous side 
as representative of the entire subject, and as if no 
element or substratum of probability and fact was 
included in the whole matter. Thus, for example, 
because on one occasion an alleged sea-serpent on 
closer investigation was proved to consist of a long 
train or tail of sea-weed, with some heterogeneous 
niaLerial serving for the head — or since, on other oc- 
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;*a8ions, forms described as being of serpentine size 
have resolved themselves into shoals of porpoises 
swimming in line — readers of such detached state- 
mients are apt to rush to the settled conclusion that 
all sea-serpent tales are explicable on some analogous 
footing/ The relegation of the subject to the sphere 
of fable is therefore to be accounted a perfectly 
natural result of the almost invariable construction 
put upon a few ill-founded tales and medieval myths 
— to be presently alluded to — and also of the indiffer- 
ence with which zoologists themselves have treated 
the subject; while ignorance of the existence of a 
great body of perfectly reliable evidence supporting 
the view that large serpentine forms have been seen, 
together with a common incompetence to weigh evi- 
dence and to decide upon the merits of the case, may 
also be cited as two important factors in inducing: a 

£eneral disbelief in the personality of the modern 
eviathan. 

Of the older chroniclers of sea-serpent lore, perhaps 
the most noteworthy is Olaus Magnus, the worthy 
archbishop of TJpsala, who devotes a whole chapter 
in the course of his writings to the sea-serpent, and 
discourses most volubly upon the marine snake, and 
other monsters of the deep, such as krakens, whales, 
and the like. Speaking of some sea monsters, the 
exact nature of which it is zoologically impossible to 
define, Magnus writes that '* their forms are horrihle, 
their lieads square, all set with prickles, and they 
have sharp and long horns about, like a tree rooted 
up by the roots. They are ten or twelve cubits long, 
very black, and with huge eyes, the compass whereof 
is about eight or ten cubits. The apple of the eye is 
of one cubit, and is red and fiery colored, which in 
the dark night appears to fishermen afar off under 
waters as a burning fire, having hairs like goose 
feathers, thick and long, like a beard hanging down. 
The rest of the body, for the greatness of the head, 
which is square, is very small, not being above 14 or 
16 cubits long. One of these sea monsters will easily 
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drown many great ships, provided with many strong 
mariners." 

The sea-serpent of this writer appears to have been 
a terrible animal, worthy of a place in the records of 
those knightly encounters with strange beasts which 
mark our earlier literature. The marine snake of 

- Magnus was 200 feet long, twenty feet thick, and 
appeared ** like a pillar" when he elevated his head 
in mid-air. His hair was a cubit long, his scales 
were sharp and his skin black; and his eyes were 
like flaming fire. The appearances of such monsters 
were naturally regarded in the light of grave por- 
tents of coming uisasterg. One old writer, relating 
the capture of a marine monster, says that " in 1282, 
there was a fish taken in the sea, in all respects like 
unto a lyon." The fishermen reported that "the 
fishe gave many f rightfull scrikes and cries when it 
was taken, and at this time," continues the narrative, 
** there fell a great discord between the Englishmen 
that were students in Paris and those of Pycardy that 
studyed there likewise. Their division was so terri- 
ble that it could hardly be appeased." Starting thus 
with a basis of myth, it is little to b6 wondered at 
that modern ideas have continued to invest the ** sea- 
serpent" and its kind with an atmosphere of the ri- 
diculous. 

The simple and attentive consideration of the mat- 
ter, however, reveals certain aspects and features, in 
virtue of which it can hardly be dismissed from the 
sphere either of popular or of scientific thought, and 
"Which commend the subject to the intelligent mind, 
as a study of both a curious and highly interesting 
kind. Can we, for example, after perusing the mass 
of evidence accumulated during past years, dismiss 
the subject «mpitafer, as founded on no basis of fact? 

\ The answer to such a question must be an emphatic 
negative; since the evidence brought before our no- 
tice includes the tr^stimouy of several hundreds of 
s^ne niul ren«oiiable persons, who in frecTjuent oases 
iiav<; tesiitied on onili and l)v aflTidavit to the truth of 
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their descriptions of curious marine forms, seen and 
observed in various seas. The second supposition, 
lliat all of these persons have simply been deceived, 
is one which must also be dismissed. For, after 
making all due allowance for exaggeration, and for 
variations in accounts arising from dilferent modes 
of expression and even from mental peculiarities in 
the witnesses, there remains a solid body of testimony, 
which, unless there is some special tendency to men- 
dacity on the part of persons who travel by sea, we 
are bound, by all the rules of fair criticism, and of 
evidence, to receite as testimony of honest kind. 
As I have elsewhere observed, * * There are very many 
calmly and circumstantially related and duly verified 
accounts of serpentine, or, at any rate, of anomalous 
marine forms, having been closely inspected by the 
crews and passengers of vessels. Either, therefore, 
we must argue that in every instance the sense of in- 
telligent men and women must have played them 
false, or we must simply assume that they are de- 
scribing what they have never seen. The accounts 
in many instances so minutely describe the appear- 
ance of such forms, inspected from a near standpoint, 
that the possibility of their being mistaken for inani- 
mate objects, as they might be if viewed from a dis- 
tance, is rendered entirely improbable. "We may 
thus, then, affirm firstly that there are many verified 
pieces of evidence on record, of strange marine 
forms having been met with — which evidences, 
judged according to ordinary and common-sense 
rules, go to prove that certain hitherto undescribed 
marine organisms do certainly exist in the sea- 
depth." 

The first issue I must therefore submit to the 
reader, as representing one of a large and impartial 
jury, is, that the mass of evidence accumulated on 
the sea-serpent question, when weighed and tested, 
even in a primd facie manner, plainly shuts us up to 
the belief that appearances, resembling those pro- 
duced by the presence in the sea of huge serpentine 
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forms, have been frequently noted by competent and 
trustworthy observers. Uulcss we are to believe that 
men and women have deliberately prevaricated, and 
that without the slightest excuse or show of reason, 
we must believe that they have witnessed marine 
appearances, certainly of unwonted and unusual kind. 
Tliat " something" has assuredly been seen, must be 
the verdict on this first issue. What that " some- 
thing" is or was, and whether or not the evidence 
will support the opinion that the appearances de- 
scribed bear out the existence of a ** sea-serpent" in 
the flesli, form points for discussion in the next in- 
stance. 

In the consideration of this second issue, two chief 
aspects are presented. We have thus, firstly, to as- 
sure ourselves that the evidence, the character of 
which has just been discussed, will support the as- 
sertion that the appearances noted were produced by 
living organisms. And provided this point be de- 
cided in the affirmative, we must assure ourselves, in 
the second place, of the probable kind and nature of 
these beings. 

Allusion has already been made to erroneous ob- 
servations, which have subjected the stories of sea- 
serpents to almost universal ridicule, and in which 
various lifeless objects were at first credited with the 
representation of the marine monster. That a'long 
and connected string of seaweed, extending for some 
fifty or sixty feet along the surface of a sea, slightly 
disturbed by a rippling breeze, may be moved by the 
"^aves in a manner strongly suggestive of the move- 
'nents of a snake in swimming, is a statement to the 
oorrectness of which I can bear personal testimony, 
*p<l to the truth of which even observant sea-side 
'Visitors may testify. The movements of an unusu- 
f^'^y long frond orgroup of fronds of tangle, attached 
"^ ft rock, and set in motion at low water, by a light 
^^^eil, lias before now, and when seen indistinctly, 
sw.GT^ested the idea of the existence at the spot of 
^^'ae large denizen of the sea, browsing on tlie sea- 
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weeds, with the fore part of its body, represented by 
the tangle fronds, occasionally appearing at the sur- 
face of the water. Floating trunks and roots of 
trees, serving as a nucleus around which sea-weed 
has collected, and to which barnacles and sea-acorns 
— producing a variegated effect by reason of their 
light color — ^have attached themselves in great num- 
bera, have also presented appearances closely resem- 
bling those of large marine animals swimming slowly 
along at the surface of the water. In one instance of 
this latter kind, related to me by a friend who was an 
actual spectator, the floating piece of timber assumed 
a shape imitating in the closest and most remarkable 
manner the head of some reptile — by the same rule, 
I suppose, that in the gnarled trunks and branches of 
treos one may frequently discern likenesses to the 
human face and to the forms of other living things. 
In this latter instance, the floating object was per- 
ceived at some miles' distance from the deck of a 
yacht; and even when seen through a telescope, and 
carefully scrutinized by men accustomed to make out 
tlie contour and nature of objects at sea, the resem- 
blance .to the head of some animal was so close tliat the 
ourse of the vessel was changed and the object in 
due time overhauled. This latter, therefore, presents 
an example of a case, the details of which, when re- 
lated, tempt people to maintain, without further par- 
ley, that sea-serpents always resolve themselves into 
inanimate objects of one kind or another. And so 
great in some minds is the fear of popular ridicule 
regarding this subject, that one ship captain related 
that when a sea-serpent had been seen by his crew 
from the deck of the vessel, he remained below; 
since, to use his own words, ** had I said I had seen 
the sea-serpent, I should have been considered to be 
a warranted liar all my life after." 

But the natural supposition and remark of the in- 
animate nature of objects seen at sea is at once noted 
to be anything but universal in its nature and appli- 
cation, when the records of sea-serpent history are 
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examined in detail. Numerous -cases exist in wliicli 
the object, presumed to be a living being, has been 
scrutinized so closely that, save on the supposition 
that senses have played their owners false, or that 
minds have given way to an unaccountable impulse 
for lying, we must face and own the belief that liv- 
ing auimals have been seen. Let us briefly examine 
one or two of the accounts of this kind which have 
been duly and faithfully recorded, with a view of 
ascertaining whether or not we may detect any in- 
herent or implied elements of improbability, and 
whether the evidence as to living things having been 
seen is of trustworthy kind. 

One of the most circumstantially recorded and 
best-known reports of the appearance of a sea-ser- 
pent is that of Captain M'Quhse, who commanded 
H.M.S. Daedalus in 1848, and whose case, origin- 
ally published and commented upon in the Times of 
that year, maybe almost unknown to the present and 
rising generation of readers. The first announco- 
ment in the Times appeared in the form of a para- 

Sapli on October 9Lh, 1848, stating that when the 
aedalus was on her passage home from the East In- 
dies, and when between the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena, the captain and most of the officers and 
crew saw an animal which from its form and shape 
they assumed to be a sea-serpent. Captain M *Quha5's 
own statement, contained in his reply to an official 
inquiry from the Admiralty, gives the date of the 
marine monster's appearance as 6th August, 1848,, 
and its exact habitat, at 5 p.m. of that day, as latitude 
24° 44' S. and longitude 9° 22' E. The captain sim- 
ply states it to be '*an enormous serpent, with head 
and shoulders kept about four feet constantly above 
the surface of the sea, and, as nearly as we could 
ai)proximate by comparing it with the length of what 
our maintop-sail yard would show in the water, there 
was at the very least sixty feet of the animal dfleur 
d'cau, no portion of which was, to our perception, 
used in propelling it through the water, either by 
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vertical or horizontal undulation." The animal, 
Captain M'Quhse states, — and the observation is im- 
portant, as bearing on the question of the living na- 
ture of the object described, — passed the ship * rap- 
idly, but so close under our lee quarter, that had it 
been a man of my acquaintance I should easily have 
recognized his features with the naked eye. The 
further dimensions of the animal are given as 15 or 
16 inches in diameter ** behind the head, which was," 
continues Captain M'Quhse, '* without any doubt, 
that of a snake," while the color is described as being 
**a dark brown, with yellowish white about the 
throat." No fins were visible, but it appeared to 
posess '* something like the mane of a horse, or rather 
(like ?) a bunch of sea-weed, washed about its back." 
Lieutenant Drummond, of the Daedalus, who was 
officer of the watch on the memorable occasion, 
states in his report that the animal had a " back fin," 
which was *• perhaps twenty feet in the rear of the 
head." This fin evidently corresponds to the struc- 
ture described in the captain's report as ''something 
like the mane of ahorse," and which the introduction 
of the word ** like" (as I have inserted it in paren- 
theses after the word "rather "in his description) 
serves to correlate with the "bunch of sea-weed" 
■which " washed about its back." 

So far as an exact and circumstantial description, 
attested by the narrative of other witnesses, can tes- 
tify to the actual nature of an object, viewed, it must 
be remarked, by educated and observant men, the 
instance just given would appear to admit of not the 
slightest doubt that a truly living and actively mov- 
ing animal was observed, and also that its appearance 
was decidedly serpentine. It is noteworthy that in 
the whole course of the discussion which followed 
upon the publication of Captain M'Quhse's observa- 
tion, no one was found even to suggest that the ap- 
pearance was other than that of a living animal ; al- 
though, as will afterwards be remarked, opinions 
varied greatly as to the nature of the being which 
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thus afforded so tantalizing and insufficient a glimpse 
of its structure and identity. 

Passing over many interesting reports of sea-ser- 
pents' appearances now of some years' date, I find in 
the daily newspapers, almost of the date at which 
these words are penned, statements, both made on 
oath and before legal authorities, regarding the 
"great unknown." The first of these statements I 
shall give in the words of the newspaper reports, 
which present a clear, unvarnished statement of the 
narrative, and of the circumstances in which it was 
offered for public investigation. 

"The story of the mate and crew of the barque 
Pauline, of London, said to have arrived in port from 
a twenty months' voyage to Akyab — about having 
seen * a sea-serpent ' while on a voyage in the Indian 
seas, was declared to on oath before Mr. Baffles, the 
stipendiary magistrate, at the Liverpool Police Court. 
The affidavit was made in consequence of the doubt- 
fulness with which anything about the * sea-serpent * 
has hitherto been received; and to show the genuine 
character of the story it has been placed judicially 
on record. The following is a copy of the declara- 
tion, which will be regarded as unprecedented in its 
way: 

Borough of Liverpool, in the County Paiatinb op Lancas- 
ter, TO WIT. 

We, the undersigned, captain, officers, and crew of the bark 
Pauline (of London), of Liverpool, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare that on July 8, 1875, in lat. 5* 
13' S., long. 350 W., we observed three large sperm whales, 
and one of them was gripped round the bodv with two turns 
of what appeared to be a huge serpent. The head and toil 
appeared to have a length beyond the coils of about thirty 
feet, and its girth eight or nine feet. The serpent whirled its 
victim round and round for about fifteen minutes, and then 
suddenly dragged the whale to the bottom, head first. 

Oeobok Drevar, Master, 

Horatio Thomppon. 

JoMN Henderson Landellb. . 

Owen Baker. 

Wm. Lewarn. 
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Again, on July 18, a eimilar serpent was seen about two 
hundred yardo off, shootinjj itself along the surface, tlio head 
and neck being out of the water soreral feet. This was r.oen 
only by the captain and one ordinary seaman, whose signa- 
tures are affixed. 

Gkorqb Drevab, Master. 

Owen Baker. 

A few moments after it was seen elevated some sixty feet 
perpendicularly in the air, by thochief officer and the folio w- 
ing able seamen, whose signatures are also affixed. 

Horatio Thompson. 

William Lewarn. 

Owen Baker. 

And we make this solemn declaration conscientiouslv, be- 
lieving the same to be true, and by virtue of the provisions 
of an act made and passed in the sixth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty, entitled * An Act to repeal an Act of the 
present Session of Parliament, entitled an Act for the more 
effectual abolition of oaths and afi^mations, taken and made 
in various departments of the State, and to substitute decla- 
rations in lieu thereof, and f or[the more entire suppression of 
voluntary and extra-judicial oaths and affidavits, and to 
make other provisions for the abolition of unnecessary 
oaths.* Severally declared and subscribed at Liverpool 
aforesaid the tenth day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-seven. 

Georob Drevar, Master. 

William Lewarn, Steward. 

Horatio Thompson, Chief Officer. 

J. H. Landells, Second Officer. 

Owen Baker. 

Severally declared and subscribed at Liverpool afore- 
said, the tenth day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, before T. S. Raffles, J. 
P. for Liverpool." 

The second and final piece of evidence I shall cite 
is that obtained from an article entitled '* Strange 
Sea-Monsters," by Mr. R. A. Pi-octor, which appeared 
in the Echo of the 15th January, 1877. In this com- 
munication Mr. Proctor makes reference to some of 
the views which I have promulgated on this sub- 
ject, and by way of illustration gives the folloT^ing 
interesting particulars of a recent sea-serpent narra- 
tive: 
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" Boonafter the British steanisliip NeKlor anchored 
nt Sliaugliai, lust October. John K. Websler, Uie 
capiaiD, and Jumes Anderson, llic ship's surgeon, 
appeared before Mr. DouaM Speuce, Acting Law 
Becretary in the Biitish Supremo Court, aua made 
affidavit to the following ellect: 

FtepEemher II, at lO.SO A.H.. flfteeD mlleBnr 



North Biuid UghUiDitHe, is ifae Malacca Btraits, the ««aUi«i 

Iwlni! fine anil the Boa Bmooth, "- — -■■'-- 

which hful been pointed out by tt 
SnrprlBed at flndinE; a shnnl la 

waU-bed Uie cbject, and found tl. ,, 

Ing up the 5SU1C epc-ed nitb the slilp. and retolnine nbtnil th 
same ditftonce as first seen. The Hhope of th" "«-►"— 
would compare to that of " ■ - ^- ^ - 

pale yellowlEli color, was _, 

six feet of the crown were above the water. I tried in vain tu 
mnlte out the eyes and moutli; the mouth may, howewr, 
have been below water. Tho head vaa immeiliately oon- 
nvctcd wlib the body. wlthouB any Indication of a neck. The 
body was about forty-live or fifty feet lone, and of an oval 
rtiape,per(i;ctly smooih.bul there may have been a light ridge 
oloBg the spine. The bach roso Borne Ore feet alK^e the sur- 
face. An ittunense taO. fully one hundred and fifty feet in 
|pn«b, rose a few Inches nbove the water. Thin toll 1 saw 
diatinotly from its Junction with the body to Its oitremlty; It 
seemed cylindrical, with a very Hllpht taper, and I -"■ — — 
itji diameter at four feet. The body and tall were 

with alternate bondi " 

color. The stripes wi 

"Hie creature poEsesBed no fins or paddles eo far aa we coold 
perceive. I cannot say if it had fet-s. It appeared Id pro- 
gress by means of an undulatory motloh of the toll Ih a ver- 
tical plane (that b, up and down}. 

Mr. Anderson, the siireeon, confirmed the captiun's 
t in all esaenlial respenls. He regurded Uie 
e OS an ennmious murine saloniander. ' It 
waH nppareDtly of a gelatinous fthat is, Unbby) BUb- 
at«nP6. Though keeping up with us. at llie rale of 
netirly tea knots an hour, its movements eeemed 
lethargic, I saw no eyea or fins, and am ccrtnln 
that tiio creature did not blow or spout in Hie Finn- 
DCT of a whale. I should not compare it fur a ino- 
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ment to a snake. The only creatures it could be 
compared with are the newt or f ro^ tribe.* " * 

Placing these two latter narratives side by side 
with that of Captain M'Quhse, we may firstly remark 
the singular coincidence that in all three narratives 
mention is made of the head of the animal being 
elevated above Water — this feature in the animal's 
mode of progression having evidently struck the ob- 
servers as a noticeable point ; while the coincidence, 
viewed as a piece of internal evidence, speaks 
strongly in favor of the implied truthfulness of the 
narratives. I think one may fairly assume that the 
supposition that the parties concerned were deceived 
into mistaking a lifeless for a living object, cannot 
for a moment be reasonably entertained. Laying 
aside for the present all questions as to the zoologi- 
cal position and rank of the animal, we may take it 
for granted, as based on evidence of reasonable kind, 
that the " something" seen in each of these cases — 
which, be it remarked, are but types of many other 
authenticated records of similar kind — was an active 
living animal. And we may also affirm that, from 
the circumstances in which the statements were 
made, as well as from the character of our witnesses, 
from their evident desire and from the trouble taken 
by them to place on record a faithful account of 
what they had seen, we have ample evidence to 
prove that part of our second issue which dealt with 
the question of the living or lifeless nature of the 
objects seen. If internal evidence is to be trusted at . 
all, the present case strongly exemplifies its worth 
and value. 

We have, however, still to deal with a point in our 



♦ It is just possible that the " flabby" or " gelatinous" crea- 
ture mentioned in this narrative was a giant cuttle-flsh, 
whose manner of swimming, color, absence of limbs, etc., 
would correspond with the details of the narrative. The 
" immonte tan " might be the enormous arms of such a crea- 
ture trailing behind the body as it swam backward, propelled 
by jets of water from the breathing *' funnel." 
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second proposition, which brings us within the scope 
of truly scientific inquiry — namely, that devoted to 
the consideration of the kind or nature of the animals 
observed by narrators of sea-serpent tales. In the 
elucidation of this topic we may incidentally dis- 
cover implied proofs of the correctness and truth of 
the narratives on which the history of the sea-serpent 
is literally founded. The discussion of the question 
from a zoological point of view may be fitly prefaced 
by an allusion to certain readily-explained cases of 
serpentine appearances caused by well-known and 
common forms of marine life assuming peculiar atti- 
tudes in the water, and of being indistinctly seen by 
observers. The instance already alluded to, of a 
shoal of porpoises swimming in line, with their backs 
and dorsal fins appearing now and then, with a kind 
of regular alternating motion, above the surface of 
the water, presents an example of a deceptive appear- 
ance brought about by a somewhat unusual habit of 
familiar animals. I well remember being struck 
with surprise at an unwonted spectacle I beheld ia 
the Frith of Forth some years ago, of an apparently 
long animal swimming rapidly through the water, 
and showing several widely-detached black fins. 
Being alone in a small skiff at the time, I confess to 
the feeling of caution prompting me to restrain my 
curiosity and to remain at a safe distance from the 
animal. My curiosity was, however, speedily dis- 
pelled by beholding the apparently long and single 
animal resolve itself into a few sun-fishes (Orthago- 
riscus), which happened to be rolling over and over 
in the water in line; their motions, viewed from a 
distance, together with the imperfect glimpse I had 
at first caught of the animals, rendering my former 
idea of the presence of an elongated moving body all 
the more realistic. Such cases are, however, not to 
be placed side by side with the plain accounts of 
unknown animals of large size having been distinctly 
seen in latitudes favoring the growth of animafs 
^ith which we arc less familiar, and to the explana- 
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Hon of the affirmed and verified accounts of which 
we may next direct attention. 

As was naturally to be expected, zoologists began 
to overhaul their lists on the narration of these tales, 
with the view of attempting to discover some known 
form which would correspond with the details and 
appearances observed and described in the sea-serpent 
accounts. Could the zoologist point with reason to 
any single form or to a few animals which might, 
without any undue liberties being taken either with 
the animals themselves or with the sea-sei*pent tales, 
be regarded as the representatives of the marine mon- 
sters? Such was the question propounded for the 
solution of naturalists in former vears, and such em- 
phatically is the chief question for consideration in 
the subject as it at present stands. 

The only group of animals to which our attention 
may be specially directed with the view of finding a 
zoological solution of the problem, is that of the 
VertSrata — the highest group of animals, which pos- 
sesses the fishes as its lowest, and man and quadru- 
peds as its highest representatives. Laying aside the 
class of birds, as including no forms at all allied to 
our present inquiry, we are left with, speaking gen- 
erally, three groups of animals, from the ranks of 
which various forms may be selected to aid us in 
solviug the sea-serpent mystery. These three groups 
are the fishes, reptiles, and mammalia, and it may be 
sliown that from each of these classes, but more nota- 
bly from among the fishes and reptiles, various ani- 
mals, corresponding more or less closely with the 
descriptions given of strange marine monsters, may 
be obtained. An important consideration, however, 
must not be overlooked at this stage, namely, that 
too frequently the attempt to reconcile the sea-ser- 
pent with some known animal of serpentine form 
and nature, has limited the perceptions and foiled 
the labors of naturalists. Starting with the fixed 
idea that the unknown form must be a serpent, and 
not widening their thoughts to admit of the term 
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"serpentine" being extended to groups of animals 
otiier than the reptilia, naturalists soon exhausted 
the scientific aspect of the subject, and the zoologi 
cal solution of the problem was almost at once given 
up. Then, also, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, zoologists and other writers on this subject have 
never made allowance for the abnormal and huge de- 
velopment of ordinary marine animals. My own con- 
victions on this matter find in these two considera- 
tions, but especially in the last idea, the most reason- 
able and likely explanation of the personality of the 
sea-serpent, and also the reconciliation of such dis- 
crepancies as the various narrations may be shown to 
evince. If we thus fail to find in the ranks of ordi- 
nary animal life, or among the reptiles themselves, 
the representatives of the ** sea-serpents," I think we 
may nevertheless build up a most reasonable case 
both for their existence and for the explanation of 
their true natore, by taking into account the facts, 
that the term " sea-serpent," as ordinarily employed, 
must be extended to include other forms of Verte- 
brate animals which possess elongated bodies; and 
that cases of the abnormally large development of 
ordinary serpents and of serpent-like animals will 
reasonablv account for the occurrence of the animals 
collectively named sea-serpents. 

The case related by Captain M'Quhse formed, as 
has been remarked, subject-matter for much discus- 
sion. As Mr. Gosse records in his charming work, 
**The Romance of Natural History," the various 
suggestions thrown out regarding the nature of the 
** serpent" seen by the crew of the Daedalus, included 
and advocated its correspondence with a gigantic 
seal — this idea emanating from Professor Owen ; with 
a Plesiomurus — an extinct reptile, which possessed 
a very long swan-like neck, and which attained a 
usual length varying from eighteen to twenty or 
more feet; with other and allied forms of extinct 
reptilia; and with a large species of shark, the bask- 
ing shark {Selache mazma). The idea of Professor 
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Owen does not in the least correspond with Captain 
M*Quh8e's circumstantial account of the appearance; 
and to Owen*s views the captain contributed a cour- 
teous but firm reply, refusing absolutely to admit 
that his description was susceptible of such modifi- 
cation as would bring Professor Owen's idea of a 
gigantic seal and the serpent of the Dsedalus into 
close correspondence. Mr. Gosse and others support 
the suggestion that the animal seen on this occasion 
was a kind of Plmosaurus. And this idea received 
apparent support from the fact recorded by Captain 
M'Quhse that no motion was observed in the portion 
of the animal above water; it being thus concluded 
that the movements were produced by limbs existing 
in the form of swimmfng paddles, such as the Plesio- 
murt possessed, and which would in their natural 
position be concealed below the surface of the water. 
The suggestion of a huge shark is simply uu tenable 
from the utter want of con'espondence between any 
feature of the shark's conformation and the account 
of Captain M'Quhfle. 

The idea that the animal observed in this instance 
was a huge serpent seems to have been simply slurred 
over without that due attention which this hypothe- 
sis undoubtedly merits. While to my mind the 
only feasible explanation of the narrative of the crew 
of the Pauline must be founded on the idea that the 
animals observed by them were gigantic snakes. 
The habits of the animals in attacking the whales 
evidently point to a close correspondence with those 
of terrestrial sei^pents of large size, such as the boas 
and pythons; while the fact of the animal being de- 
scribed in the various narratives as swimming with 
the head out of water, would seem to indicate that, 
like all reptiles, they were air-breathers, and required 
to come more or less frequently to the surface for the 
purpose of respiration. The difl3culties which ap- 
pear to stand in the way of reconciling the sea-ser- 
pent with a marine snake, in this or in other cases, 
are two in number. The great majority of intelli- 
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gent persons are unaware of the existence of serpents 
of truly and exclusively marine babits; and thus the 
mere existence of such snakes constitutes an appar- 
ent difficulty, which, however, a slight acquaintance 
with the history of the reptilia would serve at once 
to remove. Mr. Gosse speaks of these marine snakes 
— the HydrophidcB of the naturalist — which inhabit 
the warmer seas, possess compressed fin-like tails 
adapted for swimming, and are frequently met with 
far out at sea.* While, as regards the claims of the 
** sea-serpent" to belong to the true serpent order, 
naturalists have dismissed this idea, simply because 
it has never occurred to them that a gigantic develop- 
ment of an ordinary species of sea-snake would fully 
correspond with most of the appearances described, 
and would in the most natural manner explain many 
of the sea-serpent tales. Suppose that a sea-snake 
of gigantic size is carried out of its ordinary latitude, 
and allow for slight variations or inaccuracies in the 
accounts given by Captain M'Quhae, and I think we 
have in these ideas the nearest possible approach to 
a reasonable solution of this interesting problem. 

It will be asked how I account for the apparent 
absence of motion in the fore part of the body, and 
for the existence of a dorsal or back fin. I may 
suggest, in reply, that the simple movements of the 
laterally compressed tail, altogether concealed be- 

* It is interesting? to note that frequent mention of the oc- 
currence of large " sea-serpents" is made by the crews of 
vessels which have sailed through the Indian Ocean. An in- 
stance of a large sea-snake being seen in its native seas to 
afforded by the report of the master of the bark Geoi^na 
from Rangoon, which (as reported in the newspapers of 
September 4th, 1877) put into Falmouth for orders on the 
Ist September. On May 21st, 1877, in latitude 2* N. and 
longitude 90* 53' E., a lai^e serpent about forty or fifty feet 
long, gray and yellow in color, and ten or eleven inches 
thick, was seen by the crew. It was visible for twenty 
minutes, during which time it crossed the bow, and ulti- 
mately disappeared under the port-quarter. There can be 
little doubt that this sea-serpent was simply a largely de- 
veloped marine snake. 
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neath the surface, would serve to propel the animal 
forward without causing the front portion of the 
body to exhibit any great or apparent motion; while 
the appearance of a fin may possibly be explained 
on the presumption that seaweed may have become 
attached to the animal, or that the upper ridge of the 
vertically compressed tail extended far forward and 
appeared as a fin-like structure. 

The most important feature in my theory, how- 
ever, in which I may be desired to lead evidence, 
and that which really constitutes the strong point of 
this explanation, is the probability of the develop- 
ment to a huge or gigantic size of ordinary marine 
serpents. This pomt is one in support of which 
zoology and physiology will offer strong and favor- 
able testimony. There is no single fact, so far as I 
am aware, which militates in the slightest degree 
against the supposition that giant members of the 
sea-serpents may be occasionally developed. The 
laws which regulate human growth and structure, 
and in virtue of which veritable " sons of Anak," like 
Chang the Chinese giant, and the Russian giant, 
differing widely in proportions from their fellow 
mortals7 are developed, must be admitted to hold 
good for the entire animal kingdom. There is, in 
fact, no valid reason against the supposition that a 
giant serpent is occasionally produced, just as we 
familiarly observe almost every kind of animal to 
produce now and then a member of the race which 
mightily exceeds the proportions of its neighbors. 
But clearer still does our case become when we con- 
sider that we iiave proof of the most absolute and 
direct kind of the giant development of such forms 
as cuttle-fishes, which have thus appeared as if in 
realization of Victor Hugo's "devil-fish," which 
plays so important a part in that strange, weird tale, 
tlie ** Toilers of the Sea." The huge polypus of 
Pliny ; the kraken of Bishop Pontoppidan, which 
that learned Churchman described as '* similior in- 
BuliJB quam besticB/' the **poi:lpc" of De Moutfort 
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which was large enough to swallow a three-decker; 
and lastly Victor Hugo's cephalopodous creation, 
were deemed, not so very long ago, to belong en- 
tirely to the domain of myth and fancy. A few 
fragments of cuttle-fishes of large size had been now 
and then cast up on various coasts, it is true, but 
these instances were not regarded as at all sufficient 
to establish the existence of giant members of the 
^roup. At the present time, however, we are in 
full possession of the details of several undoubted 
cases of the occurrence of cuttle-fishes of literally 
gigantic proportions — developed, in fact, to an ex- 
tent justly comparable to that of the supposed 
•' sea-serpent," when the latter is compared with it8 
ordinary representatives of the tropical oceans. 
Other giants of the cuttle-fish race are known to 
science, and no residuum of doubt now remains in 
the minds of naturalists regarding the existence of 
prototypes of Victor Hugo's *' devil-fish." Many 
zoologists might hesitate grei^tly before assigning 
these monsters to new genera or species, and would 
simply regard them as giant developments of ortli- 
nary and already known cuttle-fish forms. Is there 
anything more improbable, I ask, in the idea of a 
gigantic development of an ordinary marine snake 
into a veritable giant of its race — or, for that matter, 
in the jxistence of distinct species of monster sea- 
serpents — than in the production of huge cuttle- 
fishes, which, until within the past few years, re- 
mained unknown to the foremost pioneers oi science 1 
In the idea of gigantic developments of snakes or 
snake-like animals, be they fishes or reptiles, I hold 
we have at least a feasible and rational explanation 
of the primary fact of the actual existence of such 
organisms. 

The difference regarding details of appearance and 
fiinicture described in the sea-serpent tales, leads us 
next, and lastly, to point out certain considerations 
"Which may serve to explain away some of the diffi- 
culties which beset the'question. That many of the 
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uppearancee described may have been produced by 
animals other than true serpents cannot be doubted. 
It therefore constitutes an important part of our task 
to indicate the probabilities of various other animal 
forms " doing duty," so to speak, for sea-serpents on 
some occasions. 

Amongst the fishes we may find not a few ex- 
amples of snake-like animals, which, admitting the 
fact of the occurrence of gigantic developments, may 
be supposed to mimic very closely the appearance 
of marine serpents. Any one who has watched the 
movements of a large conger-eel, for example, in any 
of our great aquaria, must have remarked not only 
its serpentine form, but also the peculiar gliding 
motion, which seems frequently to be produced in- 
dependently of the active movements of the tail or 
pectoral fin. I do not doubt, however, that a giant 
eel might by most persons be readily enough referred 
to its proper place in the animal sphere, although, 
when viewed from some distance, and seen in an 
imperfect and indistinct manner, the spectators — all 
unprepared to think of an eel being so largely de- 
veloped — might report the appearance as that of a 
marine snake. 

A visit paid to the Newcastle Museum of Natural 
History, on which occasion I had the pleasure of in- 
specting a dried and preserved ribbon or tape-fish of 
large size, forcibly confirmed an idea that such an 
animal, developed to a gigixntic size, and beheld from 
a distance by persons unskilled in natural history — 
and who would, therefore, hardly dream of associ- 
ating the elongated being before them with their or- 
dinary ideas of fish-form and appearance — might ac- 
count for certain of the tales of sea-serpents which 
have been brought under our notice. I had been 
specially struck with the mention, in several accounts 
of sea-serpents, of a very long back fin, sometimes 
termed a "mane," and of a banded body covered 
with tolerably smooth skin; whilst in several instances 
the description given of the heads of the sea-monsters 
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closely corresponded with the appearance of the head 
of the tape-fishes. These fishes have further been 
described by naturalists as occasionally having been 
seen swimming with an undulating or serpentine 
motion close to the surface of the water, the head 
being somewhnt elevated above the surface — this lat- 
ter feature, as we have observed, forming a remark 
of frequent occuiTeuce in sea-serpent tales. I found, 
on making inquiry into the history of these fishes, 
that their serpentine form had struck previous ob- 
servers, but, as far as I could ascertain, their merits as 
representatives of sea-serpents had never before been 
so persistently advocated. 

These views and the dimensions of the specimen 
at Newcastle I communicated to the Scoisman B.nA 
Courant newspapers in June, 1876. The measure- 
ments of the ribbon -fish at Newcastle are given as 13 
feet 3 inches in length, the greatest depth being 11^ 
inches, and greatest thickness only 2f inches; the 
small dimensions in thickness, and the relatively long 
length and depth, giving to tliese fishes the popular 
names of ribbon and tape-fishes. The species was 
the well-known Gymnetrus or Regalecus Banksii of 
naturalists; and by the museum-attendant at New- 
castle I was informed that a still larger specimen of 
the same species was recently obtained off the Nor- 
thumberland coast, the length of this latter being 13^ 
feet, the depth 15 inches, and the thickness 5 inches. 
These fishes possess a greatly compressed body. 
The breast fins are very small, and the ventral or 
belly fins are elongated and spine-like. The first 
rays of the dorsal or back fin are very long, whilst 
the fin itself extends the whole length of the back, 
and attains an average breadth of about three inches. 

Curiously enough, the publication of these views 
regarding the ribbon-fishes drew forth from the head 
of a well-known firm of fish merchants in EdinburgJi 
a remarkable confirmation of the idea that gigantic 
specimens of these fishes might be occasionally de- 
veloped. The gentleman in question wrote to in- 
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form me that about thirty years ago he engaged the 
smack Sovereign, of Hull, Baillie commander, to 
trawl in the Frith of Foith for Lord Norbury, then 
residing at Elie Lodge, Fifeshire. Whilst engaged 
in their trawling operations the crew of the Sove- 
reign captured a giant tape-fish, which, when spread 
out at length on the deck, extended beyond the 
limits of the vessel at stem and stern. The smack 
was a vessel of forty tons burthen, and the length 
may therefore be safely estimated at sixty feet — this 
measurement being exceeded by the ribbon -fish. The 
breadth of the fish measured from five to nine inches, 
and the dorsal fin was from six to seven inches in 
depth. Unfortunately Lord Norbury seemed in- 
clined to view the giant he had captured with dis- 
trust, and ordered the fish to be cut in pieces and 
thrown overboard ; but it is also worthy of remark 
that the trawlers seemed to express no great surprise 
at the size of Lord Norbury's specimen, since they 
asserted that they had met with one much larger, 
this latter being colored of a dirty brown hue. 

It is interesting to not^ that the details furnished 
in the following account — taken from the Times of 
June 14, 1877— of a marine monster having been seen 
in the Mediterranean Sea, appear to be explicable 
on the ideas just mentioned regarding the tape-fishes. 
The account is furnished by observers whose vera- 
city it would simply be impertinent to question: 
"The Osborne, 2, paddled royal yacht. Commander 
Hugh L. Pearson, which arrived at Portsmouth 
from the Mediterranean on Monday, and at once pro- 
ceeded to her moorings in the harbor, has forwarded 
an ofiicial report to the Admiralty, through the com- 
mander-in-chief (Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C.B.), 
respecting a sea-monster which she encountered 
during her homeward voyage. At about five o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 2d instant, the sea being ex- 
ceptionally calm, while the yacht was proceeding 
round the north coast of Sicily toward Cape Vito, the 
officer on the watch observed a long ridge of fins, each 
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and a hitlf kuuLa iiu bour, and, Laving ii loug poEflage 
before lier, could not stay to mnke minute olwervu- 
tions. Tbc Bus were progressing in an eaatwardly di- 
rectiou, and us ILe vessel more nearly approached 
tlicm, tliey were replaced by tbe foremost part of n 

ggantic sea-tnonater, It^ skin was, so far aa cfiiild 
: seen, altogetbcr devoid of scales, appearing ralber 
to resemble in eieeknesa tliat of a seal Tlic bead was 
bullet-shaped, with an elongated lermination. being 
sotnewhat similar in form lo that of a seal, and was 
about six feet in diameter. Its features were ouly 
seoQ byoneofficcr.wbo described theraaslike those of ■ 
analligator. Theneckwaacomparnlivelyuarrow, but 
so much of tliB body as could lie seen developed lo 
form nice that of a gigantic turtle, aud from eocli 
side extended two fins, about fifteen feet in length, 
by whicb tbe monster paddled itself along after tbo 
fashion of a turtle. Tlie appearance of the monster 
is accounted for by a submarine volcano, which oc- 
curred north of Galila. in Ilie Gulf of Tunis, about 
tbe middle of May, and was reported at the time by 
a steamer which was struck by a detached fragment 
of submarine rock. The disturbance below water, 
it is thouglit proimble, may have driven up tbe mons- 
ter from its ' native element,' as the site of the erup- 
tion is only one iiundred miles from where it was 
reported to have been seen." 

I thought the opportunity a favorable one for 
offeringa reasonable expliinaljon of tlie cireumstanca, 
and I communicated my views lo tbel'iniAiiii thefol- 
lowing terms, the latter appearing in tbnt journal for 



June IBth. 1877: " About a year a|EO I ventilated is 
tbecolumns of several ioumaSsUie idea that the 'seft- 
Berpenta' so frequently seen were in reality giant 



lape-fisliea or ribbon fishes. Wliile not meaning by 
this statement to exclude tbe idea that other ani- 
mols — such as giant sea-snakes themsolvoa — may oo- 
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casionally personate the ' sea-serpent/ I am, as a 
zoologist, fully convinced that very many of the re- 
ported appearances of sea-serpents are explicable on 
the supposition that giant tape-tishes— of the exist- 
ence of which no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
— ^have been seen. The report of Captain Pearson, 
of the royal yacht Osborne, appears, as far as zoologi- 
cal characters are concerned, to be fully explained 
on the * ribbon-fish ' theory. The long back fins, the 
scaleless skin, the roundea head, and, lastly, the two 
great side (or pectoral) fins, each measuring many 
feet in length, all form so many details correspond- 
ing exactly to the appearance of a great tape-fish. 
I offer these observations with the view of showing 
that, given a recital founded, as I believe the present 
narrative to be, on fact, we possess in the lists of liv- 
ing and of well-known animals adequate representa- 
tives of the * great unknown.* " 

The imperfect vtew obtained of the body renders 
the expression contained in the report, that the body 
was " like that of a gigantic turtle," somewhat prob- 
lematical as to its correctness, and in the absence of 
more defined information does not necessarily in- 
validate the views expressed above as to the person- 
ality of this strange tenant of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In an article entitled "Strange Sea Creatures," 
which appeared in the Qentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1877, Mr. R. A. Proctor, speaking of my 
views regarding the sea-serpent, remarks that I 
offer **as an alternative, only the ribbon-fish." This 
observation being hardly correct, I may point out 
that in the article in Good Words, from which Mr. 
Proctor quotes my views, I distinctly refer to the 
probability of giant sea-snakes being occasionally de- 
veloped and appearing as the modern sea-serpent. 
The use of the word *' only" in Mr. Proctor's re- 
mark is misleading; since I offer the ribbon-fishes 
simply as explanatory of certain sea-serpent narra- 
tives, and not as a sole and universal representative 
of the modern leviathan. 
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Thus, then, "with the ribbon-fishes at hand, and 
-with the clear proofs before us that these and other 
aniiiials ma^ be developed to a size which, when 
compared with their ordinary dimensions, we can 
only term enormous, I think the true *and valid ex- 
planation of the sea-serpent question is neither far 
to seek nor difficult to find. To objectors of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, who may remind me that we 
have not yet procured even a single bone of a giant 
serpent, 1 would point out that I by no means main- 
tain the frequent development of such beings. The 
most I argue for and require is their occasional pro- 
duction ; and I would also remind such objectors of 
the case of the giant cuttle-fishes, which, until with- 
in the past few years, remained in the same mysteri- 
ous seclusion affected at present by the great serpen- 
tine unknown. I need only add that I have as firm 
faith in the actual discovery of the giant seri)ent of 
the sea, as that in the giant tape-fish we find its rep- 
resentative, or that in the huge development of ordi- 
nary forms we discover the true and natural law of 
its production. 

To sum up my arguments by way of conclusion, 
I respectfully submit, as does a pleading counsel to 
his jury — 

Firstly: That many of the tales of sea-serpents are 
amply verified, when judged by the ordinary rules 
of evidence; tliis conclusion being especially sup- 
ported by the want of &njpi'imd facie reason for pre- 
varication. 

Secondly: That, laying aside appearances which 
can be proved to be acceptive ana to be caused by 
inanimate objects or by unusual attitudes on the part 
of familiar animals, there remains a body of evidence 
only to be explained on the hypothesis that certain 
gigantic marine animals, at present unfamiliar 
or unknown to science, do certainly exist; and, 

Thirdly: That the existence of such animals is a 
fact perfectly consistent with scientific opinion and 
knowledge, and is most readily explained by.recog- 
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niziug the fact of the occasional development of gi- 
gantic members of groups of marine animals already 
familiar to the naturalist. 

Since the foregoing remarks were penned, details 
have been published (Nature, February 21st, 1878) 
respecting ** A New Underground Monster/' which 
have a very decided bearing on the sea-serpent ques- 
tion, as tending to show that even in the land-fauna 
of remote districts there maj^ be included animals of 
a size and nature utterly undreamt of by the scienti- 
fic world. The details alluded to are forwarded by 
the well-known naturalist Fritz Mliller, and are relat- 
ed of the appearance and doings of the " Minhocao," 
a creature supposed to be a *' gigantic earth-worm/' 
and which inliabits the highlands of the southern 
provinces of Brazil. The account as given in the 
pages of Nature is of similar nature to the stories 
told us of the existence and appearance of sea-ser- 
pents. There is the same simplicity of narrative, 
united to an absence of all reason or cause for exag- 
geration or invention. We are therefore bound, as 
already remarked, either to accept such stories as 
true — as relating to observed facts — and to examine 
them impartially with the view of detecting discrep- 
ancy and of possibly modifying details; or, on the 
other hand, to unhesitatingly and simply reject them. 
This latter procedure woiila of course be founded on 
an unwarrantable supposition— such as in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life would not for a moment be toltr 
ated — namely, that deliberate lying and meaningless 
deception are vices of commoner occuricnce than 
humanity at large has been led to suppose. The 
marks or tracks of the animal, of whatever descrip- 
tion it may be, are a valuable source of evidence 
which, unfortunately, the ** pathless deep" cannot 
offer to the inquirers into the personality of the 
"sea-serpent." Fending further research, one may 
only remark, that the details given are in all respects 
of a very circumstantial and clearly related kind. 
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and are such as would lead us to be exceedingly 
hopeful, now that scientific attention has bcjen di- 
rected to the matter, of new and extraordinary addi- 
tions being made to the lists of zoologists. The 
following is the account of the animal in ques- 
tion : 

" The stories told of this supposed animal," says 
Fritz Milller, " sound for the most part so incredible 
that one is tempted to consider them as fabulous. 
Who could repress a smile at hearing men speak of 
a worm some fifty yards in length and five in 
breadth, covered with bones as with a coat of armor, 
uprooting mighty pine trees as if they were blades of 
grass, diverting the courses of streams into fresh 
channels, and turning dry land into a bottomless mo- 
rass? And yet, after carefully considering the dif- 
ferent accounts given of the minhocao one can hard- 
ly refuse to believe that some such animal does 
really exist, although not quite so large as the coun- 
try folk would have us to believe. 

"About eight years ago a minhocao appeared in 
the neighborhood of Lages. Francisco de Amaral 
Varella, when about ten kilometers distant from 
that town, saw lying on the bank of the Rio das Ca- 
veiras a strange animal of gigantic size, nearly one 
meter in thickness, not very long, and with a snout 
like a pig, but whether it had legs or not he could not 
tell. He did not dare to seize it alone, and whilst 
calling his neighbors to his assistance, it vanished, 
not without leaving palpable marks behind it in the 
shape of a trench, as it disappeared under the earth. 
A week later, a similar trench, perhaps constructed by 
the same animal, was seen on the opposite side of La- 
ges, about six kilometers distant from the former, and 
the traces were followed, which led ultimately under 
tlie Voots of a large pine tree, and were lost in the 
marshy land. Herr F. Kelling, from whom this in- 
formation was obtained, was at that time living as a 
merchant in Lages, and saw himself the trenches 
made by the minhocao. Herr E. Odcbrecht, whilst 
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surveyiDg a line of road from Itajahy into the high- 
lands of the province of Santa Caterina, several 
years ago, crossed a broad, marshy plain traversed 
by an arm of the river Marombas. His progress 
here was much impeded by devious winding 
trenches which followed the course of the stream, 
and occasionally lost themselves in it. At the time 
Herr Odebrecht could not understand the origin of 
these peculiar trenches, but he is now inclined to be- 
lieve that they were the work of the minhocao. 

''About fourteen years ago, in the month of Janu- 
ary, Antonio Jos6 Branco, having been absent with 
his whole family eight days from his house, which 
was situated on one of the tributaries of the Rio dos 
Cachorros, ten kilometers from Curitibanos, on re- 
turning home found the road undermined, heaps of 
earth being thrown up, and large trenches made. 
These trenches commenced at the source of a brook, 
and followed its windings, terminating ultimately in 
a morass, after a course of from 700 to 1000 meters. 
The breadth of the trenches was said to be about 
three meters. Since that period the brook has 
flowed in the trench made by the minhocao. The 
path of the animal lay generally beneath the surface 
of the earth under the bed of the stream; several 
pine trees had been rooted up by its passage. One 
of the trees from which the minhocao in passing had 
torn off the bark, and part of the wood, was said to 
be still standing and visible last year. Hundreds of 
people from Curitibanos and other places had come 
to see the devastation caused by the minhocao, and 
supposed the animal to be still living in the marshy 
pool, the waters of which appeared at certain times 
to be suddenly and strangely troubled. Indeed, on 
still nights, a rumbling sound like distant thunder 
and a slight movement of the earth was sensible in 
the neighboring dwellings. This story was told to 
Herr Mttller by two eye-witnesses, Jose, son of old 
Branco, and a stepson, who formerly lived in the 
same house. Herr MiUler remarks that the appear- 
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ance of the minhocao is always supposed to presago 
a period of rainy weather. 

•* In the neighborhood of the Rio dos Papagaios, 
in the province of Parand, one evening in 1849, after 
a long course of rainy weather, a sound was heard 
in the house of a certain Joao de Deos, as if rain 
were again falling in a wood hard by, but on looking 
out the heavens were seen to be bright with stars. 
On the following morning it was discovered that a 
large piece of land on the farther side of a small hill 
hud been entirely undermined, and was traversed by 
deep trenches which led toward a bare open plateau 
covered with stones, or what is called in this district 
a • legeado.* At this spot large heaps of clay turned 
up out of the earth marked the onward course of the 
animal from the legeado into the bed of a stream 
running into the Papagaios. Three years after this 
place was visited by Senhor Lebino Jose dos Santos, 
a wealthy proprietor, now resident near Curitibanos. 
He saw the ground still upturned, the mounds of 
clay on the rocky plateau, and the remains of the 
moved earth in the rocky bed of the brook quite 
plainly, and came to the conclusion that it must 
have been the work of two animals, the size of 
which must have been from two to three meters in 
breadth. 

"In the same neighborhood, according to Senhor 
Lebino, a minhocao had been seen several times be- 
fore. A black woman going to draw water from a 
pool near a house one morning, according to her 
usual practice, found the whole pool destroyed, and 
saw a short distance off an animal which she de- 
scribed as being as big as a house moving off along 
the ground. The people whom she summoned to 
see the monster were too late, and found only trachea 
of the animal, which had apparently plunged over a 
neighboring clifl; into deep water. In the same dis- 
trict a young man saw a huge pine suddenly over- 
turned, when there was no wind and no one to cut 
it. On hastening up to discover the cause, he found 
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the surrounding earth in movement, and an enor^ 
mous worm-like black animal in the middle of it, 
about twenty-five meters long, and with two horns 
on its head. 

**In the province of Sao Paulo, as Senhor Lebino 
also states, not far from Ypanema, is a spot that is 
still called Charquinho, that is Little Marsh, as it 
formerly was, but some years ago a minhocao made 
a trench through the marsh into the Ypanema river, 
and so converted it into the bed of a stream. 

"In the year 1849, Senhor Lebino was on a journey 
near Arapehy, in the State of Uruguay. There he 
was told that there was a dead minhocao to be seen 
a few miles off, which liad got wedged into a narrow 
cleft of a rock, and so perished. Its skin was said to 
be as thick as the bark of a pine tree, and formed of 
hard scales like those of an armadillo. 

"From all these stories it would appear conclusive 
that in the high district where the Uruguay and the 
Parang have their sources, excavations and long 
trenches are met with, which are undoubtedly the 
work of some living animal. Generally, if not 
always, they appear after continued rainy weather, 
and seem to start from marshes or river-beds, and to 
cuter them again. The accounts as to the size and 
appearance of the creature are very uncertain. It 
might be suspected to be a gigantic fish allied to 
Lepidosiren and Ceratodus; the * swine's snout ' would 
show some resemblance to Ceraiodus, while the horns 
on the body rather point to the front limbs of Lepi- 
dosiren, if these particulars can be at all depended 
upon. In any case, concludes Herr Mttller, it would 
be worth while to make further investigations about 
the minhocao, and, if possible, to capture it for a 
zoological garden ! 

"To conclude this remarkable story, we may ven- 
ture to suggest whether, if any sucn animal really 
exist, which, upon the testimonj produced by Fritz 
Mailer, appears very probable, it may not rather be 
a relic of the race of gigantic armadilloes which in 
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past geological epochs were so abundant in Southern 
Brazil. The little GMamydopharus ti'uncaius is, we 
believe, mainly, if not entirely, subterranean in its 
habits. May there not still exist a large representa- 
tive of the same or nearly allied genus, or, if the 
suggestion be not too bold, even a last descendant of 
the Glyptodonts?" 

AlTDBEW WiiiSOisr. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 



It is a question with English teachers whether 
schoolboys ought or ought not to be permitted to 
settle their quarrels by a fair fight with fists. In the 
great schools of Eton, Westminster, Harrow, and 
others, fighting is tacitly allowed; but in the smaller 
schools, especially those under the charge of dis- 
senters, it is forbidden. 

It is surprising that, in the course of this contro- 
yersy, no one has brought forward the fact that the 
greatness of Sir Isaac Newton dates from a fight 
which he had with one of his schoolfellows, when 
he was thirteen years of age. At that time, accord- 
ing to his own confession, he was very idle at 
school, and stood last in the lowest class but one. 
One morning, as he was going to school, the boy 
who was firat in the same class kicked him in the 
stomach with so much violence as to cause him 
severe pain during the day. When the school was 
dismissed, he challenged the boy to fight him. The 
challenge being accepted, a ring was formed in the 
churchyard, the usual place of combat, and the fight 
begun. Newton, a weakly boy from his birth, was 
inferior to his antagonist in size and strength ; but, 

smarting under a sense of the indignity he had re- 
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ceived^he fought with so much spirit and resolution as 
to compel his adversary to cry — Enough. ,The school- 
master's son, who had heen clapping one of them 
on the back, and winking at the other, to urge on 
the contest, and who acted as a kind of umpire, in- 
formed the victor that it was necessary to crown his 
triumph by rubbing the other boy's nose against the 
wall. Little Newton seized him by the ears, thrush 
his face against the rough side of the church, and 
walked home exulting in his victory. 

The next morning, however, he had again the 
mortification of seeing his enemy at the head of the 
class, while he occupied his usual place at the foot. 
He began to reflect. Could he regard himself in the 
light of a victor while his foe lorded it over him in 
the school-room? The applauding shouts of his 
school-fellows had been gi*atef ul to his ears, but his 
enemy enjoyed the approval of the teacher. The 
laurels of the play-ground seemed to fade in com- 
parison with the nobler triumphs of the mind. The 
result of his reflections was that he determined to 
conquer his adversary again by getting to the head 
of his class. From that time he became as studious 
as he had before been idle, and soon attained the 
second place. A long and severe struggle ensued 
between him and his adversary for the first, in the 
course of which each triumphed in turn; but, at 
length, Isaac Newton remained permanently at the 
head. He never relapsed into idleness. He was a 
student thenceforth to the end of his life of nearly 
eighty-five years. 

2 
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We do not offer this as an argument in favor of 
school-boy fighting. On the contrary, we think boys 
can arrange their little disputes in a better way than 
by pommelling one another with their fists, and rub- 
bing one another's noses against a stone wall. We 
relate the incident merely because it started this 
great man in his career as a student; because it woke 
his dormant intellect, which never went to sleep 
again. 

They still show, in a lovely vale of Lincolnshire, 
the small, stone, two-storied, peak-roofed manor 
bouse in which sir Isaac Newton was born. A 
marble tablet has been affixed to the wall of one of 
the rooms, bearing this inscription : 

** Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, Lord of 
the Manor of Woolsthrope, was bom in this room on 
the 25th of December, 1643." 

** Nature and Nature's laws lay hid In night; 
GK>d said, ' Let Newton be,' and all was light." 

The «un-dial made by him when he was a boy is 
still legible on the side of the house where he placed 
it two hundred years ago. The book-shelves made 
by him out of some packing-boxes are also preserved 
in the room in which he conned his lessons. The 
school where the fight occurred, and the church 
against which he rubbed his antagonist's face, both 
exist, and the school is even more flourishing and 
important now than it was then. The English people 
have always had a way of making things — not for a 
day, but for a very long time. 

8 
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John Newton, the father of the philosopher, wai 
a gentleman who possessed two small farms, the 
united revenue of which was about eighty pounds 
sterling per annum — equal to four hundred dollars. 
But, at that day, eighty pounds would buy as much 
as four times that sum will at present. He died at 
the age of thirty-seven, a few months after his mar- 
riage, and a few months before the birth of his illus- 
trious son. The infant, fatherless before its birth, 
and born prematurely,^ was of so diminutive a size, 
and so extremely feeble, that no one expected it to 
survive the first day of its life, 80 was it with Vol- 
taire, Beecher, and many other distinguished persons 
who lived active lives and attained a great age. 

Of the mother of Newton we have a curious anec- 
dote, which shows, at least, that she was a woman 
of good repute in her parish. One Mr. Smith, a 
clergyman of the neighborhood, who had a good es- 
tate, having attained middle age, and being still a 
bachelor, one of his parishioners advised him to 
marry. He replied that he did not know w^ere to 
get a good wife. 

"The widow Newton." said his friend, "is an 
extraordinary good woman." 

**But," said the clergyman, "how do I know she 
will have me? a'nd I don't care to ask, and be de- 
nied. But if you will go and ask her, 1*11 pay you 
for your day's work." 

The gentleman having performed his errand, Mrs. 
Newton answered that she would be guided }n the 
affair by the advice of her brother. Upon receiving 

4 
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this answer, the clergyman despatched him to the 
brother, with whom the marriage was arranged. 
Mrs. Newton, however, insisted upon one point — 
that one of her farms should be settled upon her 
son, then four years old; and this was done. Soon 
after the marriage, Isaac was consigned to the care 
of one of his aunts, with whom he resided until his 
fifteenth year, when the death of our wary clergy- 
man united him cmce more to his mother, and they 
resided again in the manor-house. 

From childhood, Newton exhibited a remarkable 
talent for mechanics. His favorite playthings were 
little saws, hammers, chisels and hatchets, with 
which he made many curious and ingenious ma- 
chines. There was a windmill in course of erection 
near his home. He watched the workmen with the 
greatest interest, and constructed a small model of 
the mill, which, one of his friends said, was '' as 
clean and curious a piece of workmanship as the 
original.'' He was dissatisfied, however, with his 
mill, because it would not work when there was no 
wind; and therefore he added to it a contrivance by 
which it cou]d be kept in motion by a mouse. He 
made a water-clock, the motive power of which was 
the dropping of water upon a wheel. Every morn- 
ing, on getting out of bed, the boy wound up his 
clock by supplying it with the water requisite to 
keep it running for twenty-four hours. The clock 
answered its purpose so well that the family habit- 
ually repaired to it to ascertain the time. The prin- 
cipal defect of it was that the small aperture, 

8 
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through which the water dropped, was liable to be- 
come clogged by the impurities of the fluid. He 
constructed also a four-wheeled carriage, propelled 
by the person sitting in it. To amuse his school- 
fellows; he made very ingenious kites, to the tails of 
which he attached lanterns of crimpled paper, 
which, being lighted by a candle, and sent up in 
the evening, alarmed the rustics of the parish. Ob- 
serving the shadows of the sun, he marked the 
hours and half hours by driving in pegs on the side 
of the house, and at length perfected the sun-dial 
which is still shown. Without an instructor, he 
learned to draw so well as to adorn his room with 
portraits of his school-fellows and teachers, the 
frames of which were very elegantly made by his 
own hand. Besides these, he drew with charcoal, 
on the wall of his bedroom, many excellent pictures 
of ships, birds, beasts and men, which were shown 
in good preservation when he was an old man. 
For the young ladies of his acquaintance he was 
never weary of making little tables, chairs, cup- 
boards, dolls and trinkets. 

At fifteen, his mother, being again a widow, with 
three children by her second marriage to maintain, 
Isaac was taken from school to assist her in the 
management of her fai*m. But nature claimed him 
for higher work. He could not be a farmer. Being 
sent to market once a week, with an aged and faith- 
ful servant, no sooner were the horses put into the 
stable than he would shut himself up in a garret 
with his books, till the produce was sold and it wai 
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time to return. In summer, he would choose a 
shady nook on the road-side, out of town, and there 
await the return of the wagon. If he was sent to 
the fields to watch the sheep and cattle, he would 
be found, hours after, pearched in a tree, absorbed 
in a book, or on the banks of a stream, eagerly 
watching the operation of a water-wheel ; while the 
cattle, perhaps, were rioting in a corn-field, and the 
sheep were wandering down the road. On the day 
of Cromwell's death, when Newton was sixteen, a 
great storm raged all over England. He used to 
say, in his old age, that on that day he made his first 
purely scientific experiment. To ascertain the force 
of the wind, he first jumped with the wind and then 
against it; and, by comparing these distances with 
the extent of his own jump on a calm day, he was 
enabled to compute the force of the storm. When 
the wind blew thereafter, he used to say it was so 
many feet strong. 

Fortunately, his mother did not seriously need 
his services. She discovered, ere long, that her son 
was not formed by nature for the labors of a graz- 
ing farm, and she sent him back to school, with 
some view of his ultimately going to the university. 
At school he gave himself wholly up to study. A 
clergyman of the neighborhood, an uncle of the lad, 
having discovered him one day under a hedge, ab- 
sorbed in the solution of a mathematical problem, 
strongly advised his mother to give him a university 
education ; and accordingly. Id due time, he was en- 
tered as a student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

7 
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His mother was unable to defray the whole expense 
of his residence there. He was therefore entered as 
a "sizar" — a class of students who, by performing 
various menial services for their college, are enabled 
to earn part of the college fees. The sizars bring 
from the college kitchen or store-room the "size," 
or allowance of food, which the other students are 
allowed to consume in their own apartments. The 
service, however, is little more than nominal, and 
does not interfere with their studies: the only in- 
convenience attached to a sizarship is that it reduces 
a student to a lower social caste, and subjects him 
to the slights of the more vulgar of his comrades. 

He was twenty when he entered college. On the 
day of his leaving school, his venerable teacher 
placed him on the platform, and, with tears in his 
eyes, pronounced a speech in his honor, holding him 
up to the assembled pupils as a worthy object of 
their love and imitation. 

He had been a gentle, affectionate, ingenious and 
thoughtful boy, honored by his instructors, beloved 
by his companions. Gentle as he was, we have seen 
he had the spirit to resent and the courage to punish 
an outrage, with nobleness enough not to content 
himself with a mere triumph of animal stren firth. 

At twenty years of age, when Newton entered the 
University of Cambridge, he was a blooming, hand- 
some, young man, ardent in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, but not averse to innocent gayety. A game 
\ at cards, a moderate repast at the tavern, a ramble 

in the country, were the recreations in which he in- 
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dulged. At first, too, his studies were little more 
than amusements, and he appears to have pursued 
his own csourse, untrammelled by college regulations. 
He had so remarkable a talent for mathematics that 
Euclid's Geometry seemed to him ** a trifling book," 
and he wondered that any man should have taken 
the trouble to demonstrate propositions, the truth of 
which was obvious to him at the first glance. But, 
on attempting to read the more abtruse Geometry of 
Descartes, without having mastered the elements of 
the science, he was baffled, and was glad to come 
back again to his Euclid. Mathematics and chem- 
istry were his favorite studies. As his works were 
written in the Latin language, he must have devoted 
much time to the study of it; but there is no reason 
to suppose that lie relished the beauties of aucient 
literature. He probably regarded Latin merely as 
the means by which science could be conveniently 
commuuicated to tlie learned men of Europe, for, at 
that time, all science was written in Latin. 

He became more and more absorbed in study. A 
friend discovered him one day walking in the col- 
lege grounds, solitary and dejected. Upon entering 
into conversation with him, he learned that Newton 
was in trouble from the same cause as himself — the 
riotous conduct of his room-mate. They agreed to 
discard their noisy companions, and lake rooms to- 
gether. This friend records that, early in his col- 
lege career, Newton would spend a whole night in 
the solution of a mathematical problem, and would 
greet him in the morning with a joyful salutation, 
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seeming to be as much refreshed by his success as if 
he had spent the night in sleep. He would leave 
his dinner untasted on the table, hour after hour, 
while he brooded over some mathematical difficulty, 
and, at length, order the dishes to be removed, not 
being aware that he had had.no dinner. Nature 
will not suspend her laws even in favor of her most 
illustrious interpreter. The bloom faded from his 
cheeks; his digestion became impaired, and a serious 
illness threatened his life. He took warning, as he 
remarked, and "learned to go to bed betimes." 

The most glorious fact in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is, that she cherished this 
greatest of her students, and gave him the means of 
dedicating his life to study. First a scholarship, then 
a minor-fellowship, next a fellowship, aided his 
slender resources, until, in his twenty-seventh year, 
we see him permanently established at the univer- 
sity as a professor of mathematics. His duties were 
not arduous. He lectured, now and then, to the 
few students who chose to hear him; and it is record- 
ed that very frequently he came to the lecture-room 
and found it empty. On such occasions he would 
remain fifteen minutes, and then, if no one came, re- 
turn to his apartments. This is similar to the expe- 
rience of Edmund Burke, one of the greatest orators 
of modern times, who sometimes fatigued and emp- 
tied the House of Commons. 

Young men, it has been often remarked, do the 
greatest things. Newton was but twenty-three when 
be made his greatest discovery. 

10 
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In tke autumn of 1665, the college having been 
dismissed on account of the prevalence of the 
plague, he spent several weeks at home. Seated in 
his mother's orchard one day, while the ripe fruit 
was falling from the trees, he fell into one of hit 
profound meditations upon the nature of the force 
that caused the apples to fall. To understand the 
course of his reflections and the nature of their re- 
sult, it is necessary to know how far the science of 
astronomy had advanced before that memorable 
afternoon. 

Until about the time of the discovery of America 
all mankind supposed, of course, that the sun moved 
round the earth. Copernicus, one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, discovered and proved, after 
thirty-six years of study, that the earth jevolved 
round the sun — a startling and splendid discovery, 
upon which all subsequent astronomy was founded. 
A century later, the illustrious Kepler demonstrated 
that the planets revolved round the sun — not in 
circular, but in elliptical courses; and Galileo, who 
"was the first to use the telescope in surveying the 
heavens, discovered that Jupiter and other planets 
had moons. Galileo also discovered the speed of 
falling bodies, and the precise ratio of their accelera- 
tion; how many feet they fall the first second, and 
how many the second, etc. He likewise made valu- 
able discoveries respecting the law of attraction — 
that force which causes large bodies to attract small 
^nes, and which binds particles of matter together. 

Bearing these things in mind, we shall know what 

11 
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Newton meant when, with his noble modesty, he 
said: 

**If I have seen farther than Descartes, it is by 
standing on the shoulders of giants/' 

In a corporeal sense, he was seated in his mother's 
orchard, but it was from the height to which Coper- 
nicus and Galileo had brought the science of astron- 
omy, that he contemplated the fall of the apples. 
The grand mystery that remained to be elucidated 
was: What is the force that retains the planets and 
the moons in their spheres? Why does not the 
moon fly off into space? Why does the earth ap- 
proach the sun and never singe its beard, and recede 
millions of miles without ever failiug to tuiii in its 
orbit at the right moment, and again approach the 
source of light and heat? With what an inconceiv- 
able whirl the earth must approach the bend of its 
orbit I But never does it go an inch beyond its ac- 
customed course. 

Those apples, dropping slowly from the trees, and 
falling at a speed visibly accelerating, led this won- 
derful being to the solution of the mystery. The 
course of his reflections seems to have been some- 
thing like the following: 

1. These apples fall in a direct line toward the 
centre of the earth. The same force causes a cannon 
ball to curve toward the same point. Everything in 
the world is drawn and held by it. 

2. If these apples fell from a tree a half a mile 
high, they would not the less seek the earth's centre, 
and the law of acceleration would still hold good. 

12 
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If they fell from the top of the highest mountain 
it would be the same. 

3. Suppose an apple should fall from the moon — 
then what? 

It appears to have been at this point that the 
great Conjecture occurred to his mind: Perhaps 
the same force that draws the apples to the ground 
holds the moon in its orbit! Now, but for the labors 
of the giants who had preceded him, this mighty 
thought would have remained a conjecture. Those 
giants, however, had learned the magnitude of the 
moon, its distance from the earth, and the force of 
tUe earth^s attraction at any distance. Newton 
could, therefore, at once put his conjecture to the 
test of arithmetic. He could ascertain two things 
with the greatest exactness: 1, How much force was 
required to keep the moon in its orbit; and, 2. With 
how much force the earth did attract the moon, 
supposing that the law of attraction, as established 
by Qalileo, held good. If these two calculations 
agreed, his conjecture was a discovery. 

He tried them. They did not agree. Busy with 
other investigations, he laid aside this inquiry for 
nineteen years. He then learned that he, in common 
with all the English astronomers, was in error as to 
the distance of the moon from the earth. This 
error being corrected, he repeated his calculations. 
When he had brought them so near to a conclusion 
that he was all but sure of the truth of his theory, 
he became so agitated that he was unable to go on, 
and he was obliged to ask a friend to complete 

13 
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them. When they were brought to a close, he saw 
that his youthful thought was indeed a sublime, 
demonstrated truth. Thus it was that the great law 
of the attraction of gravitation was discovered — the 
most brilliant and valuable discovery ever achieved 
by a human mind. 

The apple-tree, under which the philosopher was 
seated in his mother's orchard, stood until the year 
1814, when it was blown down. The wood of it 
was preserved and made into various articles, and 
several trees still exist which were raised from the 
seeds of its fruit. .It is a curious circumstance that 
the preservation of the apple anecdote is chiefly due 
to Voltaire, who heard it in 1727, from the lips of 
Madame Conduit, the wife of Newton's nephew and 
heir. 

Newton resided at the University of Cambridge 
for thirty-three years, devoted to profound researches 
in chemistry and astronomy. His discoveries in the 
nature of light and color remain to this day the ac- 
cepted system in all countries. He was accustomed 
to make his apparatus with his own hands, even to 
his brick furnances and brass- work. He seemed to 
become, at length, all mind, spending his days in 
meditation, insensible to all that usually interests 
mankind. Nevertheless, he was pleasant and ami- 
able in his demeanor, and exceedingly bountiful in 
gifts to his dependents and relatives. So little did 
he value the gloiy of his discoveries, that he was 
wit.- difficulty induced to make them known to the 
World, having a mortal dread of being drawn into 
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controversy. Some of his most brilliant discoveries 
remained unpublished for several years. And when, 
at last, his Principia had appeared, which contained 
the results of his studies, he had to be much per- 
suaded before he would consent to issue a second 
edition. 

He was not, however, so dead to the world as to 
be unmindful of his duties as a citizen in a great 
national crisis. When James II. was endeavoring 
to render England a Catholic country, Newton ex- 
erted himself so strenuously against it that the Uni- 
versity elected him to Parliament, in which he sat 
for eighteen months, a silent but useful member. 

At the age of fifty-three, he was called by the 
government to an oflace in the Royal Mint, of which 
he was finally appointed governor. Transfened to 
London, and enjoying a handsome income, he now 
lived liberally, kept a carriage, and entertained com- 
pany. The duties of his office were performed by 
him with signal ability and purity. He was offered, 
on one occasion, a bonus of six thousand pounds for 
a contract for the coinage of copper money. Sir 
Isa^c refused the offer on the ground that it was a 
bribe in disguise. The agent argued the matter 
with him without effect, and said, at length, that 
the offer came from '*a great duchess." The philo- 
sopher roughly replied: 

** I desire you to tell the lady that if she was here 
herself, and had made me this offer, I would have 
desired her to go out of my house; and so I desire 
you, or you shall be turned out." 
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He was twice in love. The beautiful daughter of 
a physician, who resided near his school, won his 
boyish affections, and he paid court to her by mak- 
inir dolls and doll-furniture for her and her com- 
pan ions. His affection was returned by the young 
lady, and nothing prevented their early marriage 
but Newton's poverty. For several years his in- 
come was derived from a college fellowship, which 
would cease on the day of his marriage ; and later, 
when he was appointed professor, his income was 
still insufficient to maintain a family. It is interest- 
ing to know that, during the ten years when he made 
his greatest discoveries, he was so poor that the two 
shillings a week which he paid as a member of the 
Royal Society was a serious burthen to him. an<l 
some of his friends wished to get him excused from 
the payment. But this he would not permit. 

His poverty was, doubtless, one of the reasons 
wliy he made and repaired his brick furnaces and all 
his apparatus, without calling in the aid of work- 
men When, at length, he was in better circum- 
stances, the object of his youthful love was mar- 
ried, and he himself was weddod to science. Never, 
however, did he return to the home of his fathers 
witliout visiting the lady ; and when both had 
reached fourscore he had the pleasure of relieving 
the necessities of her old aire. 

He appeared to have thought no more of love or 
marriage till he was sixty, llich and famous then, 
he aspired to the hand of Lady Norris, the widow of 
a baronet, and he wrote her a quaint and curious 
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love-letter. He began by remonsfti-ating with her 
upon her excessive grief for the loss of her husband, 
telling her that ** to be always thinking of the dead 
is to live a melancholy life among sepulchres." He 
asks her if she can resolve to spend the rest of her 
day3 in grief and sickness, and wear forever a 
widow's weeds, a costume *' less acceptable to com- 
pany," and keeping her always in mind of her loss. 
"The proper remedy for all these griefs and mis- 
chiefs," he adds, " is a new husband," whose estate, 
added to her own, would enable her to live more at 
ease. He says, in conclusion: "I doubt not, but in 
a little time, to have notice of your ladyship's in- 
clinations to marry — at leiist, that you will give me 
leave to discpurse with you about it." 

The lady's answer has not been preserved; but as 
the mamage never took place, we may presume that 
the great Sir Isaac Newton had to figure in the char- 
acter of a rejected lover. The experiment! of the 
greatest philosophers do not always succeed. 

He was, nevertheless, a grand and noble-looking 
gentleman at sixty. His more active life in London 
had given fulness to his countenance and figure; 
and, though at thirty his hair began to turn gray, 
and at sixiy was as white as silver, the long curling 
wig, then in fashion, concealed his gray locks, and 
added something of majesty to his aspect. His later 
portraits show that he had lost the look of the stu- 
dent, and assumed the appearance and bearing of a 
gentleman of the great world. 

We have the evidence that, both at school and at 
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college, Newton loved the pleasures natural to youth. 
Two of his school- boy memorandum books were 
preserved, kept when he was seventeen, which con- 
tain entries of his expenses. From these we learn 
that he indulged occasionally in cherries, tarts, bot- 
tled beer, custards, cake, milk and similar dainties, 
i We notice also that he was a prodigious lender of 
money. On one page of a memorandum-book he 
enters fourteen loans, varying in amount from a few 
pence to a pound. We have one of his college 
memorandum-books, of his twenty-third year, which 
is highly interesting. The following are some of 
the entries: ** Drills, gravers, a hone, a hammer, and 
a mandril, 5«. ;" ** a magnet, 16«. ;" ** compasses, 2«. ;" 
*' glass bubbles, 4s.;" *'at the tavern several other 
times, £1;" '* spent on my cousin, 12«. ;" ** on other 
acquaintance, 10s.;*' "Philosophical Intelligences, 
9s. M. ;" "lost at cards twice, 15s. ;" *' at the tavern 
twice, 3s. 6(f. ;" "to three prisms, £3;" "four ounces 
of putty. Is. Ad.'y' "Bacon's Miscellanies, Is. 6d;" 
"a bible binding, 3s.;" "for oranges to my sister, 
4s. 2d.;" "for aquafortis, sublimate, oyle pink, fine 
silver, antimony, vinegar, spirit of wine, white lead, 
salt of tartar, £2;" " Theatrum chemicum, £1 a«." 

He was always a very exact man in pecuniary 
matters, abhorring debt, and, though bountifully 
liberal in gifts, strict in requiring from others the 
performance of their engagements. He was not a 
man to be imposed upon. If a tenant did not keep 
his farm in the stipulated repair. Sir Isaac was after 
him with a sharp reminder. And, though he cared 
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Attle for the credit of his discoveries, he waa.much 
offended if any one attempted to rob him of that 
credit and confer it upon another. His sense of jus- 
tice, as a man, was offended at such conduct, more 
than his pride as a philosopher. 

Who would have thought to find Newton an al- 
chemist? It is a fact, that for several years this 
great man was intensely occupied in endeavoring to 
discover a way of changing the baser metals into 
gold. This is, perhaps, the reason why he added 
little to our knowledge of chemistry, though he 
seems to have labored at this science a longer time 
and with more pleasure than at any other. Being in 
pursuit of a chimera, he lost his time. There were 
periods when his furnace fires were not allowed to 
go out for six weeks; he and his secretary sitting up 
alternate nights to replenish them. This is recorded 
by the secretary himself, who had not the least no- 
tion of the object of his master's experiments. 

His most intimate friend at the university was a 
foreign chemist of much note and skill. Newton 
enjoyed his conversation exceedingly, until one day 
the Italian told him a " loose story of a nun," which 
so much offended his sense of decency that he would 
never associate with him again. 

The gentleman who served him five years as sec^ 
retary, relates that in all that time he never saw him 
laugh but once. Newton had lent a copy of Euclid's 
Geometry to a friend, and, meeting him some time 
after, he asked him what progress he had made in 
the work, and how he liked it. His friend replied 
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by asking of what use such a study ns that would be 
to him in life; **upou which Sir Isaac was very 
merry." 

Several anecdotes are preserved of his absence of 
mind. Ou one occasion, when he was giving a din- 
ner to some friends at the university, he left the 
table to get them a bottle of wine; but, on his way 
to the cellar, he fell into reflection, forgot his errand 
and his company, went to his chamber, put on his 
surplice, and proceeded to the chapel. Sometimes 
he would go into the street half dressed, and, on 
discovering his condition, run back in great haste, 
much abashed. Often, while strolling in his garden, 
he would suddenly stop, and then run rapidly to his 
room, and begin to write, standing, on the first piece 
of paper that presented itself. Intending to dine in 
the public hall, he would go out in a brown study, 
take the wrong turn, walk awhile, and then return 
to his room, having totally forgotten the dinner. 
Once having dismounted from his horse to lead him 
up a hill, the horse slipped bis head out of the bridle; 
but Newton, oblivious, never discovered it till, on 
reaching a toll-gate at the top of the hill, he turned 
to remount, he perceived that the bridle which he 
held in his hand had no horse attached to it. His 
secretary records that his forgetful n ess of his dinner 
was an excellent thing for his old housekeeper, wha 
"sometimes found both dinner and supper scarcely 
tasted of, which the old woman has very pleasantly 
and mumpingly gone away with." On getting out 
of bed in the morning, he has been observed to sit 
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on Uis bedside for hours without dressing himself, 
utterly absorbed in thought. 

Buffon said: Geuius is patience. Stevenson, the 
inventor of the locomotive, declared that he sur- 
passed tbe majority of mankind only in patience. 
Newton also ascribed his success in interpreting na- 
ture solely to his patience. Being asked one day 
how he had discoveitid the law of gravitation, he re- 
plied : 

** By incessantly thinking about it." 

Again, on being told that he had discovered so 
much that nothing remained to be discovered by 
others, he said: 

"Beat the bushes well, and you will start plenty 
of game." 

A short time before his death, he made that sub- 
lime observation which has been so often quoted: 

*• I do not know what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me." 

It is related that, entertaining at dinner in London 
the French ambassador, when some of the English 
guests were in doubt which ought to be toasted first, 
the KJng of England or the King of France, Sir 
Isaac solved the difficulty thus: 

*'Let us drink," said he, *' the health of all honest 
persons, to whatever country they belong. We are 
all friends, because we unanimously aim at the only 
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object worthy of man, which is the knowledge of 
truth. Wo are all also of the same religion, since, 
leading a simple life, we conform ourselves to what 
is riglit, and we endeavor sincerely to give to the 
Supreme Being that worship which, according to 
our feeble lights, we are persuaded will please Him 
most." 

In the days of his poverty at the university, he 
was often urged to increase his income by taking 
orders in the church. He steadily refused, on the 
ground that his religious opinions were not in con- 
formity with those of the Church of England. He 
was a Unitarian. He expressly says, in his articles 
of religious belief, that worship should be addressed 
only to God, the Father. If he had lived in our day 
we should style him a Unitarian of the Channiug 
and Everett school. 

In 1689, when the news reached him that his mo- 
ther was dangerously ill of a malignant fever, he 
abandoned his studies, and hurried home to attend 
her. He sat up with her night after night, adminis- 
tering her medicines with his own hands, and dressed 
her blisters with admirable tenderness and dexterity. 
She sank under thie disease, despite his skill and 
care. 

The story of his dog Diamond throwing down a 
lighted candle among his papers, by which the labors 
of years were consumed, and of Newton's calmly 
* saying, ** O Diamond, Diamond 1 thou little knowest 
the mischief thou hast done," is not true. The 
candle was left by his own carelessness in such a 
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position that it set fire to the papers without the in- 
tervention of a dog — an animal he never kept. Nor 
did he contemplate liis loss with the slightcflt ap- 
proach to philosophic calmness. On the contrary, 
it almost drove him out of his senses, and it was a 
month before he had regained his tranquillity. The 
story also of his using his wife's finger, in a fit of 
absence of mind, to press down the tobacco in his 
pipe, is liable to two slight objections -. 1. He never 
had a wife;- 2. He never smoked. Being once asked 
why he never smoked or took snuff, he answered: 
** I will not make to myself any necessities." 
Gentle as his temper usually way, he was capable 
of honest anger. Being accused one day of having 

robbed anotlier astronomer of the credit of his re- 

« 

searches, he flew into a downright passion, and called 
his impudent accuser many hard names, ** puppy 
being the most innocent of them." 

His salary, as Master of the Mint, was a thousand 
pounds a year, or fiya thousand dollars — a very 
handsome income for that day. Before his death 
he gave away two considerable landed estates to 
poor relations, and his whole life was strewn with 
benefactions. But, owing to his excellent manage- 
ment of his affairs, he died worth thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds, equal to three or four times that sum 
tn the present currency of England. It was all divid- 
ed by will among his relations and dependants. 
The British government marked its respect for his 
memory by bestowing his office in the mint upon his 
nephew. 
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The final biography of this illustrious man re- 
mains to be written. The Life of Newton, by Sir 
David Brewster, is a chaos which serves rather to 
conceal than to exhibit the greatness of iTis under- 
standing, and the child-like loveliness of his char- 
acter. Carlyle had been better employed on such a 
subject than in laboriously distilling the court gos^ip 
of Prussia. 

Sir Isajic Newton died March 20th. 1727, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, with all the pomp and ceremony due 
to the remains of the most eminent philosopher of 
his time. The monument erected to his memory in 
the abbey bears an inscription in Latin, of which the 
following is a translation: 

r 

Here lies 

Sir Isaac Newton, Kvigbt, 

Who, by a vigor of mind almost supernatural, 

First demonstrated 

The motions and figures of the planets. 

The paths of the comets, and the tides ctf the ocean. 

He diliprently investigated 

The diflFerent refrangibilities of the rays of light. 

And the properties of the colors to which they gire rise. 

An assiduous, sagacious, and faithful interpreter 

Of Nature, Antiquity, and the Holy Scriptures, 

He asserted in his philosophy the majesty of God, 

And exhibited in his conduct the simplicity of the Qospel. 

Let mortals rejoice 

That there has existed such and so great 

An ornament of the human race. 

Bom 25th Dec., 1642. Died 20th March, 1727. 
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Sir W. Thomson's moss-grown fragment of a 
shattered world is not yet forgotten. In the current 
number of the Cornhill Magazine (Januar) , 1872) it 
is very severely liandled; the more severely, because 
the writer, though treating the subject quite popu- 
larly, shows the fallacy of the hypothesis, even when 
regarded from the point of view of Sir W. Thom- 
son's own special department of stu y. That an 
eminent mathematician should make a great slip 
when he ventures upon geological or physiological 
ground is not at all surprising; it is, in fact, quite to 
be expected, as there can be no doubt that the close 
study of pure mathematics, by directing the mind to 
processes of calculation rather than to phenomena, 
induces that sublime indifference to facts which has 
characterized the purely mathematical intellect of all 
ages. 

It is not surprising that a philosopher who has 
been engaged in measuring the imaginary diameter, 
describing the imaginary oscillations and gyrations 
of imaginary atoms, and the still more complex im- 
aginary behavior of the imaginary constituents of 
the imaginary atmospheres by which the raathemni- 
ical imagination has surrounded these imaginary 
atoms, should overlook the vulgar fact that neither 
mosses nor other vegetables, nor even their seeds, 
can possibly retain their vitality when ultimately 
•xposed to the temperature of a blast furnace, and 
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that of two or three hundred degrees below the freez- 
ing point; but it is rather surprising that the purely 
mathematical basis of this very original hypothesis 
of so great a mathematician should be mathematic- 
ally fallacious — in plain language, a mathematical 
blunder. 

In order to supply the seed -bearing meteoric frag- 
incnt by which each planet is to be slocked with life, 
it is necessary, according to Sir W. Thomson, that 
two worlds — one at least flourishing with life — shall 
be smashed ; and, in order to get them smashed with 
a sufficient amount of frequency to supply the 
materials for his hypothesis, the learned President 
of the British Association has, in accordance with 
the customary ingenuity of mathematical theorists, 
worked out the necessary mathematical conditions, 
and states with unhesitating mathematical assurance 
that — **It is as sure that collisi6ns must occur be- 
tween great masses moving through ^pace, as it is 
that ships, steered without intelligence directed to 
prevent collision, could not cross and recross the 
Atlantic for thousands of .vears with immunity from 
collision." 

The author of the paper in the CornliiU denies this 
very positivel}^ and without going into the mathe- 
matical details, points out the basis upon which it 
may be mathematically refuted — viz., that all such 
worlds are travelling in fixed or regular orbits around 
their primaries or suns, while each of these primaries 
travels in its own necessary path, carrying with it all 
its attendants, which still move about him, just as 
though he had no motion of his own. 

These are the conclusions of Newtonian dynamics, 
the sublime simplicity of which contrasts so curiously 
with the complex dreams of the modern atom-split- 
ters, and which make a further and still more strik- 
-ng contrast by their exact and perfect accordance 
with nctual and visible phenomena. 

Kewton has taught us that there can be no planets 
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travelling at random like the Sir W. Thomson's im- 
aginary ships with blind pilots, and by following up 
his reasoning, we reach the conclusion, that among 
all the countless millions of worlds that people the 
infinity of space, there is no more risk of collision 
than there is' between any two of the bodies that 
constitute -our own solar system. 

All the observations of astronomers, both before 
and since the discovery of the telescope, confirm 
this conclusion. The long nightly watching of the 
Chaldean shepherds, the star-counting, star-gauging, 
Rtar-mflpping, and other laborious gazing of medieval 
and modern astronomers, have failed to discover any 
collision, or any motion tending to collision, amonff 
the myriads of heavenly bodies whose positions and 
movements have been- so faithfully and diligently 
studied. Thus, the hypothesis of creation which 
demands tha destmction of two worlds in order to 
effect the sowing of a seed, is as inconsistent with 
sound dynamics as it is repugnant to common 
sense. 

This subject suggests a similar one, which was 
discussed a few months since at the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. On January 30th last M. St. 
Meunier read a paper on " The mode of rupture of 
a star, from which meteors are derived." The author- 
starts with the assumption that meteors have been 
produced by the rupture of a world, basing this as- 
sumption upon the arguments he has stated in pre- 
vious papers. He discards altogether Sir W. Thom- 
son's idea of a collision between two worlds, but 
works out a conclusion quite as melancholy. 

He begins, like most other builders of cosmical the- 
ories, with the hypothesis that this and all the other 
worlds of space began their existence in a condition 
of nebulous infancy; that they gradually condensed 
into molten liquids, and then cooled down till they 
obtained a thin outside crust of solid matter, resting 
upon a molten globe within; that this crust then 
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gradually thickened as the world grew older and 
cooled down by radiation. I will not stop to dis- 
cuss this nebular and cooling-down hypothesis at 
present, though it is but fair to state that ** I don't 
believe a bit of it/* 

Taking all this for granted — a considerable assump- 
tion — M. St. Meunier reasons very ably upon what 
must follow if we further assume that each world is 
somehow supplied with air and water, and that the 
atmosphere and the ocean of each world are limited 
and unconnected with those of any other world, or 
wlMi any general interstellar medium. 

What, then, will happen as worlds grow old? As 
they cool down, they must contract; the liquid inside 
can manage this without any inconvenience to itself, 
but not so with the outer spherical shell of solid mat- 
ter. As the inner or hotter part of this contracts, 
the cool outside must crumble up in order to follow 
it, and thus mountain chains and great valleys, lesser 
hills and dales, besides faults and slips, dykes, earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, etc., are explained. 

According to M. St. Meunier, the moon has reached 
a more advanced period of cosmical existence than 
Ihe earth. She is our senior; and like the old man 
who shows his gray hairs and tottering limbs to in- 
considerate youth, she shines a warning upon our 
gay young world, telling her that — 

Let her paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come 

— that the air and ocean must pass away, that nil the 
living creatures of the earth must perish, and the 
desolation shall come about in this wise. 

At present the interior of our planet is described 
as a molten fluid, with a solid crust outside. As the 
world cools down with age, this crust will thicken 
und crack, and crack again, as the lower part con- 
tracts. This will form raimtres, i.e., long narrow 
chasms, of vast depths, which, like those on tlie 
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moon, will traverse, without deviation, the moun- 
tains, valleys, plains, and ocean-beds; the waters will 
fall into these, and, after violent catastrophes, aris- 
ing from their boiling by contact with the hot inter- 
ior, they will finally disappear from the surface, and 
l)ecorae absorbed in the pores of the vastly thickened 
earth-crust, and in the caverns, cracks, and chasms 
which the rending contraction will open in the inter- 
ior. These cavities will continue to increase, will 
become of huge magnitude when the outside crust 
grows thick enough to form its own supporting arch, 
for then the fused interior will recede, and form 
mighiv vaults tliatwill engulf not thewatjCrs merely, 
but all the atmosphere likewise. 

At this stage the earth, according to M. St. Meu- 
nier, will be a middle-aged world like the moon ; but 
as old age advances the contraction of the fluid, or 
viscous interior beneath the outside solid crust will 
continue, and the rainures will extend in length and 
depth and width, as he maintains they are now grow- 
ing in the moon. This, he says, must continue till 
the centre solidifies, and then these cracks will reach 
that centre, and the world will be split through in 
fragments corresponding to the different rainures. 

Thus we shall have a planet composed of several 
solid fragments held together only by their mutual 
attractions, but the rotary movement of these will, 
according to the French philosopher, become un- 
equal, as *' the fragments present different densities, 
and are situated at unequal distances from the centre; 
some will be accelerated, others retarded; they will 
rub against each other, and grind away those por- 
tions- which have the weakest cohesion." The frag- 
ments thus worn off will, ** at the end of sufficient 
time, girdle with a complete ring the central star." 
At this stage the fragments become real meteors, and 
then perform all the meteoric functions excepting 
the seed-carrying of Sir W. Thomson. 

It would be an easy task to demolish these specu- 
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lations, though not within the space of one of my 
letters. A glance at the date of this paper, and the 
state of Pans and the French mind at the time, may, 
to some extent, explain the melancholy relish with 
which the Parisian 3)liilosopher works out his dole- 
ful speculations. Had the French army marched 
vigorously to Berlin, I doubt whether this paper 
would ever have found its way into the " Comptes 
Iteiidus." After the fall of Paris, and the wholesale 
cnpitulation of the French armies, ijt was but natural 
that a patriotic Frenchman, howsoever strong his 
philosophy, should speculate on the collapse of all 
the stars, and the general winding-up of the universe. 



METEORIC ASTRONOMY. 



The number of the Quarterly Journal of Science 
for May, 1872, contains some articlss of considerable 
interest. The first is by the indefatigable Mr. Proc- 
tor, on "Meteoric Astronomy," in which he em- 
bodies a clear and popular summary of the researches 
which have earned for Signer Schiaparelli this year's 
gold medal of the Astronomical Society. Like all who 
venture upon a broad, bold effort of scientific thought, 
extending at all into the regions of philosophical 
theory, Schiaparelli has had to wait for recognition. 
A simple and merely mechanical observation of a 
bare fact, barely and mechanically recorded without 
the exercise of any other of the intellectual faculties 
than the external senses and observing powers, is at 
once received and duly honored by the scientific 
world; but any higher effort is received at first in- 
differently, or sceptically, and is only accepted after 
a period of probation, airectly proportionate to its 
philosophical magnitude and importance, and in- 
versely proportionate to the scientific status of tho 
daring theorist. 

At first sight this appears unjust: it looks liko 
honoring the laborers who merely make the bricks, 
and despising the architect who constructs the edi- 
fice of philosophy from the materials they provide. 
Many a disappoiuA3d dreamer, finding that his 
theory of the universe has not been accepted, and 
that the expected honors have not been showered 
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upon him, has violently attacked the whole scientiflo 
communily as a contemptible gang of low-minded 
mechanical plodders, void of ImagiDatiou, blind to 
all poetic aspirations, and incapable of any grand 
aud comprehensive fliglit of iutellect. 

Uad tliese impulsive geiillemen been previously 
subjected to the strict discipline of iuductive scientific 
iraiuiug, their potiition aud opinions would have 
been very different. Tiicir great iheories would 
ciliier have had no existence, or have been much 
smaller, and they would imderstand that philosophic 
cautiou is one of the characteristic results of scientific 
training. 

Simple facts, which can be immediately proved 
by simple experiments and simple observations, are 
at once accepted, and their discoverers duly honored, 
without any hesitation or delay, but. the grander 
elTorts of generalization require careful thought and 
laborious scrutiny for their verification, aud there- 
lore the acknowledgment of their merits is neci-s- 
Sivrily delayed; but when it does arrive full justice is 
usually (lone. 

Thus Grove's " Correlatriin of the Physical Forces," 
the greatest philosophical work on purely physicid 
science of this generation, was commenced in 1842, 
when its author occupied but a humble position at 
the London Institution. Tiie book was but little 
noticed for many years, and, had Mr. Grove (now 
Sir William Grove) not been duly educated by the 
discipline above referred to, he might have liecomc 
a noisy cantankerous martyr, one of those *' Ill- 
used men" who have been made familiar to so many 
audiences by Mr. George Dawson. 

Instead of this, he patiently wnited, and, as we 
liave lately seen, the well deserved honors have been 
liberally awarded. 

In a very few years hence we shall be able to say 
the same of the once diai)oli(al Darwin, and eight 
or nine other theorists, who must all be conteui to 
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take their trial and patiently await tlie verdict; the 
time of waiting being of necessity proportionate to 
the magnitude of the issue. 

The theories of Scliiaparelli, which, 'as Mr. Proc- 
tor says, ** after the usual term of doubt have so • 
recently received tlie sanction of the highest astrono- 
mical tribunal of Great Britain," are not of so purely 
si)eculative a character as to demand a very long 
•• term of doubt." They are directly based on obser- 
vations and mathematical calculations which bring 
them under the domain of the recognized logic of 
mathematical i)robability. Those Avlio are specially 
interested in the modern progress of astronomy 
.should read this article in the Q^iarterly Journal of 
Science, which is illustrated with the diagrams neces- 
sary for the comprehension of the researches and 
reasoning of Schiaparelliand others whohave worked 
on the same ground. 

I can only state the general results, which are that 
the meteors which we see every year, more or less 
abundantly on the nights of the 10th and 11th of 
August, and which always appear to come from the 
same point in the heavens, are then and thus visible 
because they form part of an eccentric elliptical 
zone of meteoric bodies which girdle the domain of 
the sun; and that our earth, in the course of its an- 
nual journey rouiul the sun, crosses and plunges 
more or less deeply into the ellipse of small attendant 
bodies, which are supposed to be moving in regular 
orbits around the sun. 

Schiaparelli has compared the position, the di- 
rection, and the velocity of moticm of the August 
meteors with the orbit of the great comet of 3803, 
and infers that there is a close connection between 
them, so close that the meteors may be regarded as 
a sort of trail which the comet has left behin(l Ho 
does not exactly say thai they are detached vertebra) 
of the comet's tail, but suggests the possibiliiy of/ 
taeir original connection with its head. 
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Similar observations have be«n made upon the 
November meteoric showers, which, by similar 
reasoning, are associated with anotlier comet; and 
further yet, it is assumed upon analogy that other 
recognized meteor systems, amounting to nearly two 
]iundred in number, are in like manner associated 
with other comets. 

If these theories are sound, our diagrams and 
mental pictures of the solar system must be materi- 
ally modified. Besides the central sun, the eight 
planets, and the asteroids moving in their nearly 
circular orbits and some eccentric comets travellin"^ 
in long ellipses, we must add a countless multitude oi 
small bodies clustered in elliptical rings, all travel- 
ling together in the path marked by their containing 
girdle, and following the lead of a streaming vapor- 
ous monster, their parent comet. 

We must count such comets, and such rings filled 
with attendant fragments, not merely by tens or 
hundreds, but by thousands and tens of thousands, 
even by millions; the path of the earth being but a 
thread in space, and yet a hundred or two are strung 
upon it. 

In this article Mr. Proctor seems strongly disposed 
to return to the theory which attributes solar heat 
and light to a bombardment of meteors from with- 
out, and the solar corona and zodiacal light as visi- 
ble presentments of these meteors. Still, however, 
he clings to the more recent explanation which re- 
gards the corona, the zodiacal light, and the meteors 
as matter ejected from the sun by the same forces as 
those producing the solar prominences. For my 
own part I shall not be at all surprised if we find 
that, ere long, these two apparently conflicting hy- 
potheses are fully reconciled. 

The progress of solar discovery has been so great 
since January, 1870, when my ejection theory was 
published, that I may now carry it out much further 
than I then dared, or was justified iu daring, to ven- 
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ture. Actual measurement of the projectile forceg 
displayed iu some of the larger prominences renders 
it not merely possible, but even very probable, that 
some of the exceptionally great eruptive efforts of 
the sun may be sufficiently powerful to eject solar 
material beyond the reclaiming reach of his own 
gravitating power. 

In such a case the banished matter must go on 
wandering through the boundless profundity of space * 
imtil it reaches tlie domain of some other sun, which 
will clutch the fragment with less gravitating ener- 
gies, and turn its straight and ever-onward course 
into a curved orbit. Thus the truant morsel from 
our sun will become the subject of another sun — a 
portion of another solar system. 

What one sun may do, another and ever^'^ other 
may do likewise, and, if so, there must be a mutual 
bombardment, a ceaseless interchange of matter be- 
tween the countless suns of the universe. Tliis is a 
startling view of our cosmical relations, but we are 
driving rapidly toward a general recognition of it. 

The November star showers have perpetrated some 
irregularities this year. They have been very un- 
punctual, and have not come from their right place. 
We have heard something from Italy, but not the 
tidings of the Leonides that were expected. Instead 
of the great display of the month occurring on the 
13th and 14th, it was seen on the 27th. We have 
accounts from different parts of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, also from Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
etc. 

Mr. Slinto, in a letter to the Times, estimates the 
number seen at Suez as reaching at least 30,000, while 
in Italy and Athens about 200 per minute were ob- 
served. They were not, however, the Leonide? — 
that is, thev did not radiate from a point in the con 
stellation Leo, but from the region of Andromeda. 
Therefore they were distinct from that system of 
small wanderers usually designated the *' liovember 
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meteors," were not connected with Tempel's comet 
(com«t 1, 1866), but belonged to quite another set. 

Tlie question now discussed by astronomers is 
whether they are connected with any other comet, 
and, if so, witli which comet? 

In tlie Monthly Notices of the Roj'^al Astronomical 
Society, published October 24th last, is a very inter- 
est iiig paper by Professor Herschel, on *• Observa- 
tions of Meteor Showers," supposed to be connected 
witli " Biela's comet," in which he recommends that 
** a watch should be kept during the last week in No- 
vember and the first week in December," in order 
to verify '• the ingenious suggestions of Dr. Weiss," 
which, popularly stated, amount to this — viz., that 
a meteoric cloud is revolving in the same orbit as 
Biela's comet, and that in 1772 the earth dashed 
tlirough this meteoric orbit on December lOlh. In 
1826 it did the same on December 4th; in 1852 the 
earth pnssed through the node on November 28th, 
and there are reasons for expecting a repetition at 
about the same date in 1872. 

The mngniticent display of the 27th has afforded 
an important verification of these anticipations which 
become especially inieresting in connection with the 
curious history of Biela's comet, which receives its 
name from M. Biela, of Josephstadt, who observed 
it in 1826, calculated its orbit, and considered it iden- 
tical with the comets of 1772, 1805, etc. It travels 
in a long eccentric ellipse, and completes its orbits 
in 2410 days — about 6f years. It appeared again, as 
predicted, in 183"^ and 1846. 

Its orbit very nearly intersects that of the earth, 
and thus affords a remote possibility of that sort of 
collision which has excited so much terror in the 
minds of many people, but which an enthusiastic 
astronomer of the present generation would antici- 
pate with something like the sensational interest 
which stirs the soul of a London street-boy when he 
is madly struggling to keep pace with a fire-engine. 
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Tlie calculations for 1832 showed that this cornel 
should cross the earlirs orbit a little hefore the time, 
of the earth's arrival at the same place; but as such 
a comet, travelling in such an orbit, is liable to possi- 
ble retardations, the calculations could only be ap- 
proximately accurate, and thus the sensational as- 
tronomer was not altogether without hope. This 
time, however, he was disappointed; the comet was 
punctual, and crossed, the critical node about a month 
before the earth reached it. 

As though to compensate for this disappointment, 
the comet at its next appearance exhibited some en- 
tirely new phenomena. It split itself into two com- 
ets, in such a manner that the performance w^as visi- 
ble to the telescopic observer. Both of these comets 
had nuclei and short tails, and they alternately varied 
in brightness, sometimes one, then the other, having 
the advantage. They traveled on at a distance of about 
156.000 miles from each other, with parallel tails, 
and with a sort of friendly communication in the 
form of a faint arc of light, which extended, as a 
kind of bridge, from one to the other. Besides this, 
the one which was first the brighter, then the fainter, 
and finally the brighter again, threw out two addi- 
tional tails, one of which extended lovingly towards 
its companion. 

The time of return in 1852 was, of course, anx- 
iously expected by astronomers, and careful watch 
was kept for the wanderers. They came again at 
the calculated time, still separated as before. 

They were again du*i in 1859, in 1866, and, finally, 
at al)out the end of last November, or the beginning 
of the present month. Though eagerly looked for 
by astronomers in all part« or the civilized world, 
thev have been seen no more since 1852. 

What, then, has become of them? Have they 
further subdivided? Have they crumbled into me- 
teoric dust? Have they blazed or l)oiled into thin 
air? or have they been dragged by some interfering 
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gravitation into anotlier orbit? Tlie last supposition 
is the most improbable, as none of tlie visible inhab- 
itants of space have come near enough to disturb 
tlicm. 

The possibility of a dissolution into smaller frag- 
ments is suggested by the fact that, instead of the 
original single comet, or tlie two fragments, meteoric 
showers have fallen toward the earth at the time 
wlien it has crossed the orbit of the original comet, 
and these shov/ers have radiated from that part of 
the heavens in which the comet should have ap- 
peared. Such was the case with the maguiiiccut 
display of November 27th, and astronomers are in- 
clining more and more to the idea that comets and 
meteors have a common origin — that meteors are 
little comets, or comets are big meteors. 

In the latest of the Montldq Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, published last week, is a pa- 
per by Mr. Proctor, m which he expands the theory 
expounded three years ago by an author whom your 
correspondent's modesty prevents him from naming 
— viz., that the larger planets — Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune — are minor suns, ejecting«me- 
teoric matter from them by the operation of forces 
similar to those producing the solar prominences. 

Mr. Proctor subjects this bold hypothesis to mathe- 
matical examination, and finds that the orbit of Tem- 
pers comet and its companion meteors correspond to 
that which would result from such an erupti(m oc- 
curring on the planet Uranus. An eruptive force 
effecting a velocity of about thirteen miles per sec- 
ond, which is vastly smaller than the actually meas- 
ured velocity of the matter of the solar eruptions, 
would be sufficient to thrust such meteoric or come- 
tary matter beyond the reclaiming reach of the gravi- 
tation of Uranus, and hand it over to the sun, to 
make just such an orbit as that of Tempel's comet 
and the Leouides meteors. 

He shows that other comets and meteoric zones 
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are similarly allied to other planets, and tbua it may- 
be tiiat the falliu«: stars and comets are fragments of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, or Weptune. Verily, if n\\ 
asironomer of the last geueratiou were to startup 
among us now, he would be astounded at modern 
presumption. 

The star shower of November 27th, and its con- 
nection with Biela's broken and lost comet, referred 
to in my last letter, are still subjects of research and 
speculation. On November 30th Professor Klink- 
erfues sent to Mr. Pogson, of the Madras Observa- 
tory, the following startling telegram: *' Biela touched 
earth on 27th. Search near Theta Centauri." 

Mr. Pogson searched accordingly from comet-rise^ 
to sunrise on the two following mornings, but in 
vain; for even in India they have had cloudy weather 
of late. On the third day, however, he had ** belter 
luck," saw something like a comet tlirough an open- 
ing between clouds, and on the following days was 
enabled to deliberately verify this observation and 
determine the position and some elements of the 
motion of the comet, which displayed a bright nu- 
cleus, and faint but distinct tail. 

This discovery is rather remarkable in connection 
with the theoretical anticipation of Professor Klink- 
erfues; but the conclusion directly suggested is by 
no means admitted by astronomers; Sonie have sup- 
posed that it is not the primary Biela, but the secon- 
dary comet, or offshoot, which grazed the earth, and 
was seen by Mr. Pogson; others that it was neither 
the body, the envelope, nor the tail of either of the 
comets which formed the star shower, but that ihe 
meteors of November 27ih were merely a trail which 
the comet left behind. 

A multitude of letters were read at the last and 
previous meeting of the Astronomical Society, in 
which the writers described the details of their own 
observations. As these letters came from nearly all 
parts of the world, the data have an unusual degree 
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of completeness, and show very strikingly the value 
of the work of amateur astronomical observers. 

By the collation and comparison of these, impor- 
tant inductions are obtainable. Thus, Professor 
A. 8. Herschel concludes that the earth passed 
through seven strata of meteoric bodies, having each 
a thickness of about 50,000 miles — in all about 
350,000 miles. As the diameter of the visible nebu- 
losity of Biela's comet was but 40,000 miles when 
nearest the earth in 1833, the great thickness of 
these strata indicates something beyond the comet 
itself. 

Besides this, Mr. Hind's calculation for the return 
of the primary comet shows that on November 27th 
it was 250 millions of miles from the earth. 

Those, however, who are determined to enjoy the 
sensation of supposing that they really have been 
brushed by the tail of a comet, still have the secondary 
comet to fall back upon. This, as already described, 
was broken off the original, from, which it was seen 
gradually to diverge, but was still linked to it by an 
arch of nebulous matter. 

If this divergence has continued, it must now be 
far distant — sutliciently far to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of safely adding another to the numerous 
speculations — viz., that we may, on November 27th, 
have plunged obliquely through this connecting arm 
of nebulous matter, which was seen stretching be- 
tween the parent comet and its offshoot. The actual 
position of ihe meteoric strata above referred to is 
quite consistent with this hypothesis. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LUNAR VOL- 
CANOES. 



Maitt theoretical efforts, some of considerable 
violence, have been made to reconcile the supposed 
physical contradiction presented bv the ^reat niagni- 
tuae and area of former volcanic activity of the 
Moon, and the present absence of water on its sur- 
face. So long as we accept the generally received 
belief that water is a necessary agent in the evolution 
of volcanic forces, the difficulties presented by tlie 
lunar surface are rather increased than diminished 
by further examination and speculation. 

We know that the lava, scoriae, dust, and other 
products of volcanic action on this earth are mainly 
composed of mixed silicates — those of alumina and 
lime preponderating. When we consider that the 
solid crust of the Earth is chiefl}'^ composed of silicic 
acid, and of basic oxides and carbonates which com- 
bine with silicic acid when heated, a natural neces- 
sity for such a composition of volcanic products be- 
comes evident. 

If the Moon is composed of similar materials to 
those of the Earth, the fusion of its crust must 
produce similar compounds, as they are formed in- 
dependently of any atmospheric or aqueous agency. 

This being the case, the phenomena presented by 
the cooling of fused masses of mixed silicates in tlie 
absence of water l>ecome very interesting. Oppor- 
tunities of studying such phenomena are offered at 
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our great iron-works, where fused masses of iron 
cinder, composed mainly of mixed silicates, are con- 
tinually to be seen in the process of cooling under a 
variety of circumstances. 

I have watclied the cooling of such masses very 
frequently, and have seen abundant display* of 
miniature volcanic phenomena, especially marked 
where the cooling has occurred under conditions 
most nearly resembling those of a gradually cooling 
planet or satellite; that is, when the fused cinder 
has been inclosed by a solid resisting and contracting 
crust. 

The most remarkable tliat I have seen are those 
presented by the cooling of the " tap cinder" from 
puddling furnaces. This, as it flows from the fur- 
nace, is received in stout iron boxes ("cinder- 
bogies") of circular or rectangular horizontal section. 
The following phenomena are usually observable on 
.the cooling of the fused cinder in a circular bogie. 

First, a thin solid crust forms on the red-hot sur- 
face. This speedily cools sufficiently to blacken. 
If pierced by a slight thiTist from an iron rod, 
the red-hot matter within is seen to be in a state of 
seething activity, and a considerable quantity exudes 
from the opening. If a bogie filled with fused cin- 
der is left undisturbed, a veritable spontaneous vol- 
canic eruption takes place through some portion, 
generally near the centre, of the solid crust. In 
some cases this eruption is sufficieutlv violent to 
eject sumll spurts of molten cinder to a height equal 
to four or five disimeters of the whole mass. 

The crust once broken, a regular crater is rapidly 
formed, and miniature streams of lava continue to 
pour from it; sometimes slowly and regularly, occa- 
sionally with jerks and spurts due to the bursting of 
bubbles of gas. The accumulation of these iava- 
Btreams forms a regular cone, the height of which 
goes on Increasing. I have ^en a l)ogie about 10 or 
12 inches in diameter, and 9 <»r 10 indies deep, thus 
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surmounted by a cone above 5 inches bigh« with a 
base equal to the whole diameter of the bogie. 
These cones and craters could be but little improved 
by a modelled desiring to repreaeni a typical volcano 
in miniature. 

Similar craters and cooes are formed on the surface 
of cinder which is not conftned by the sides of tlic 
bogie. I have seen them well displayed on the 
''running out beds," of refinery furnaces. These, 
when filled, form a small lake of molten iron covered 
with a layer cinder. This cinder first skins over, as 
in the bogies, then small crevasses form in this crust, 
and through these the fused cinder oozes from be- 
low. The outflow from this chasm soon becomes 
localized, so as to form a single crater, or a small 
chain of craters; these gradually develop into cones 
by the accumulation of outflowing lava, so that 
when the whole mass has solidifled, it is covered 
more or less thickly with a number of such hil- 
locks. These, however, are much smaller than in 
the former case, reaching to only one or two inches 
in height, with a proportionate base. It is evident 
that the dimensions of these miniature volcanoes are 
determined mainly by the depth of the molten mat- 
ter from which they are formed. In the case of the 
bogies, they are exaggerated by the over powering 
resistance of the solid iron bottom and sides, which 
force all the exudation in the one direction of least 
resistance^viz., toward the centre of the thin upper 
crust, and thus a single crater and a single cone of 
the large relative dimensions above described are 
commonly formed. 

The magnitude and perfection of these miniattire 
volcanoes vary considerably with the quality of the 
pig-iron and the treatment it has received, and the 
difference appears to depend upon the evolution of 

§ases,, such as carbonic oxide, volatile chlorides, 
uorides, etc. I mention the fluorides particularly, 
having been recently engaged in making some ex- 
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periments on Mr. Henderson's process for refining 
pig-iron, by exposing it when fused to tiie action of 
a mixture of fluoride of calcium and oxides of iron, 
alumina, manganese, etc. The cinder separated 
from this iron displayed the phenomena above de- 
scribed very remarkably, and jets of yellowish flame 
were thrown up from the craters while the lava was 
flowing. The flame was succeeded by dense white 
vapors as the temperature of the cinder lowered, and 
a deposit of snow-like, flocculeut cryslals was left 
upon and around the mouth or crater of each cone. 
The miniature representation of cosmical eruptions 
was thus rendered still more striking, even to the 
white deposit of the haloid salts which Pahnieri 
has described as remaining after the recent eruption 
of Vesuvius. 

The gases thus evolved have not yet been analyti- 
cally examined, and the details of the powerful 
reactions displayed in this process still demand 
further study; but there can be no doubt that the 
combination of silicic acid with the base of the flour- 
spar is the fundamental reaction to which the evolu- 
tion of the volatile fluorides, etc., is mainly due. 

A corresponding evolution of gases takes place in 
cosmical volcanic action, whenever silicic acid is 
fused in contact with limestone or other carbonate, 
and a still closer analogy is presented by the fusion 
of silicates in contact with chlorides and oxides, in 
the absence of water. If tlie composition of the 
Moon is similar to that of the Earth, chlorides of 
sodium, etc., must form an important part of its 
solid crust; they should correspond in quantity to 
the great deposit of such salts that would be left be- 
hind if the ocean of the Earth were evaporated to 
dryness. The only assumptions demanded in apply- 
ing these facts to the explanation of the surface con- 
figuration of the Moon are, 1st, that, our satellite 
resembles its primary in chemical composition; 2d, 
that it has cooled down from a state of fusion; 
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and 3d, that the magnitude of the eruptions, due to 
such fusion and cooling, must bear some relation to 
the quantity of matter in action. 

The first and second are so commonly made and 
understood, tbat I need not here repeat the well- 
known arguments upon which they are supported, 
but may remark that the facts above described af- 
ford new and weighty evidence in their favor. 

If the correspondence between the form of a freely 
suspended and rotating drop of liquid and that of a 
planet or satellite is accepted as evidence of the ex- 
ertion of the same forces of cohesion, etc., on both, 
the correspondence between the configuration of the 
lunar surface, and that of small quantities of fused 
and freely cooled earth-crust matter, should at least 
afford material support to the otherwise-indicated 
inference, that the materials of the Moon's crust are 
similar to those of the Earth's, and that they have 
been cooled from a state of fusion. 

I think I may safely generalize to the extent of 
saying, that no considerable mass of fused earthy 
silicates can cool down under circumstances of free 
radiation without first forming a heated solid crust, 
which, by further radiation, cooling, and contrac- 
tion, will assume a surface configuration resembling 
more or less closely that of the Moon. Evidence of 
this is afforded by a survey of the spoil-banks of 
blast furnaces, where thousands of blocks of cinder 
are heaped together, all of which will be found to 
have their upper surfaces (that were freely exposed 
when cooling) corrugated with radiating miniature 
lava streams, that have flowed from one or more 
craters or openings that have been formed in the 
manner above described. The third assumption will, 
I think, be at once admitted, inasmuch as it is but 
the expression of a physical necessity. 

According to this, the Earth, if it has cooled as 
the Moon is supposed to have done, should have dis- 
played corresponding irregularities and generally. 
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the magnifude of mountains of sol !d?fled planets and 
satellites should be on a scale proportionate to their 
whole mass. In comparing the mountains of the 
Moon and Mercury with those of the Earth, a large 
error is commonly made by taking the customary 
measurements of terrestrial mountain-heights from 
the sea-level. As those portions of the Earth which 
rise above the waters are but its upper mountain 
slopes, and the ocean bottom forms its lower plains 
an J valleys, we must add the greatest ocean depths 
to our customary measurements in order to state the 
full height of what remains of the original moun- 
tains of the Earth. As all the stratified rocks have 
been formed by the wearing down of the original 
upper slopes and summits, we cannot expect to lie 
able to recognize the original skeleton form of our 
water- washed globe. 

If my calculation of the atmosphere of Mercury is 
correct — viz. , that its pressure is equal to about one 
seventh of the Earth's, or 4J inches of mercury, 
there can be no liquid water on that planet, except- 
ing perhaps over a small amount of circumpoiar 
area, and during the extremes of its aphelion winter. 
Thus the irregularities of the terminator, indicating 
iLountain elevations calculated to reach to yjy of the 
diameter of the planet, are quite in accordance with 
the above-stated theoretical considerations. 

Their is one peculiar feature presented iyy the cones 
of the cooling cinder which is especially interesting. 
The flow of fused cinder from the little crater is at 
first copious and continuous; then it diminishes and 
becomes alternating, hy a rising and falling of the 
fused mass witliin the cone. Ultimately the flow 
ceases, and then the inner liquid sinks, more or less, 
below the level of the oritice. In some cases, where 
much gas is evolved, this sinking is so considerable 
as to leave the cone as a mere hollow shell j the 
in^e^ liquid having settled down and solidified with 
9 'Mt or slightly rounded surface, at about the level 
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of (he base of tUe cone, or even lower. These hol- 
low cones were remarkably displayed in some of the 
cinder of the Henderson iron, and their formation^ 
was obviously promoted by the abundant evolution 
of gas. 

if such hollow cones were formed by the cooling 
of a mass like that of the Moon, they would ulti- 
mately and gradually subside by their own weight. 
But how would they yield? Obviously, by a grad- 
ual hinge-like bending at the base toward the axis 
of the cone. This would occur with or without 
fraclure, according to the degree of viscosity of the 
crust and the amount of inclination. But the 
sides of the hollow-cone shell, in falling toward the 
axis, would be crushing into smaller circumferences. 
What would result from this? I think it must be 
the formation of fissures, extending, for the most 
part, radially from the crater toward the base, and 
a crumpling up of the shell of the cone by foldings 
in the same direction. Am I venturing too far in 
suggesting that in this manner may have been formed 
the mysterious rays and rills that extend so abun- 
dantly from several of the lunar craters? 

The upturned edges or walls of the broken crust, 
and the chasms necessarily gaping between them, 
appear to satisfy the peculiar phenomena of reflec- 
tion which these rays present. These edges of the 
fractured crust would lean toward each other, and 
form angular chasms; while the foldings of the 
crust itself would form long concave troughs, extend- 
ing radially from the crater. 

These, when illuminated by rays falling upon 
them in the direction of the line of vision, must 
reflect more light toward the spectator than does the 
general convex lunar surface, and thus they become 
especially visible at the full moon. 

Such foldings and fractures would occur after the 
subsidence and solidification of the lava-forming 
l?quid — that is, when the formation of new craters 
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had ceased in any given region ; hence they would 
extend across the minor lateral cratera formed by 
outbursts from the sides of the main cone, in the 
manner actually observed. 

The fact that the bottoms of the great walled 
craters of the Moon are generally lower than the 
surrounding plains must not be forgotten in connec- 
tion with this explanation. 

I will not venture further with the speculations 
suggested by the above described resemblances, as 
my knowledge of the details of the telescopic ap- 
pearances of the Moon is but second-hand. 1 have 
little doubt, however, that observers who have the 
privilege of direct familiarity with such details will 
find that the plienomona presented by the cooling of 
iron cinder, or other fused silicates, are worthy of 
further and more careful study. 

24 
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BIBTH AND EABLY UFB. 



The gradual rise and slow progress of Art are from 
time to time illumiaated by a pheDomeual appear- 
ance—an avatar y seemingly, of the Genius of Art. 

And such an occasion it lias been found, has 
served the purpose — like an electric storm in physi- 
cal conditions — to clear the art atmosphere, and make 
way for change. 

Such was the case in the instance of Raphael, who, 
with his magic overthrew the conventionalism of 
Byzantine art, as it was inherited by the school of 
Sienna. 

So also it was with Rembrandt, Holbein, Hogarlh 
and Blake. 

In all of the history of art we find great woikmen 
possessing novel gifts, whose appearance is the fore- 
runner of new periods in art. 

Such was preeminently the case in the instance of 
the subject of this sketch: an artist renowned for 
the expression of the most profound, the most sug- 
gestive, and the most comprehensive conceptions 
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possible to the human intellect working through the 
medium of art. 

Paul Gugtave Dore was born at Strasbourg, the 
capital of the present .German province of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on January 6, 1832. A precocious child, 
he was early sent to scliool, commencing his. studies 
at the Lycee of Strasbourg, and continuing them at 
that of the town of Bourg en-Bresse, the ancient 
capital of Burgundy. 

From the time when he could first discern differ- 
ences, he seems to have had the desire to express 
them pictorially. At the age of six years he was the 
marvel of his schoolmates, and even of the profess- 
ors in the Lycee, through his extraordinary aptitude 
at delineation. The benches of the school-room 
where he studied are said to have been covered with 
the first efforts of his genius: crude and faulty, 
necessarily, but showing natural ability and original 
power. Some of his first drawings, thus produced, 
were representations of the victories achieved by \he 
French in Africa: subjects containing many figures 
in varied action, and which easily awakened the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the young Alsatians — who were, 
in those days, French. 

But the ambition of the embryo artist was not sat- 
isfied with the admiration and applause of his child- 
ish associates, nor even of his preceptors. He 
burned for a wider field. And so, at the age of 
eleven, he made his first essay in public, by the pub- 
lication at Bourg, of a series of lithographic prinU 
from his drawings, illustrating certain local festivals, 
or f6te-daye. These prints attracted popular atten- 
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tion to the extraordinary school-boy, who was al- 
ready an artist, at an age when kites and tops gener- 
ally predominate in the boyish mind. Doubtless in- 
fluenced by the child's manifest tendency, his father 
took him to Paris for the purpose of completing 
there his general education, and to give him the ad- 
vantage of its art atmosphere. 

Youug Dore now began to display the extraordi- 
nary fertility and industry which characterized him 
through life. He had shown a talent for caricature 
from the beginning, and as early as 1848, he exhib- 
ited in the Salon pen-and-ink sketches of this charac- 
ter, finding easily subjects without number in the 
vivid street-life of the gay capital. Collections of 
these drawings were made in albums and published, 
and these at once had a certain vogue in Paris. 

THE " LABORB OF HEKCULES." 

But in this same year — 1848 — Dor6 made his firet 
real start in public favor, through his series of draw- 
ings entitled ** The Labors of Hercules," which were 
published in the popular Journal pour Rire^ and 
which at once procured him from Philipon a per- 
manent engagement on that paper. He was now 
only sixteen years of age, and was already an accred- 
ited artist on the leading Continental journal of satire 
and humor — a position that many accomplished and 
experienced caricaturists sought in vain. Dore con- 
tinued to draw for the Journal pour Eire for many 
years, during which time his work made him a pop- 
ular favorite, and publishers vied with each other in 
the liberality of their offers to the rising young ar- 
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tlst. His success was so great that he could employ 
all his time profitably, and he sent sketches, in his 
inimitable style, flying broadcast. Already he had 
begun to develop those peculiar qualities of concep- 
tion, which even the quaint and exaggerated manner 
of his execution did not exceed in novelty and origi- 
nality. Audacious in composition, he first displayed 
his power of producing large numbers of persons in 
varied action in iiis graphic illustrations of scenes 
in the Crimean War. These were engraved for pub- 
lication in England and France simultaneously, in a 
monthly periodical entitled the Musee An^-Fran- 
pstis, and by them he was first introduced to the En- 
glish art public, with whick he was ever after a fa- 
vorite. 

dorr's first' book-work. 

But, already, in 1854, Dor6 had made his first es- 
say in the direction of illustrating the works of the 
great masters of literature, choosing for his subject 
the writings of Rabelais. In this volume the artist 
found scope for one phase of his marvellous talent, 
and opened a vein which he afterward worked out io 
the Co Jiies Drolatiques of Bixlzac, and the OroquemUaine 
— extravaganzas of the crayon and burin, chiefly en- 
tertaining because of theu* display of caricature and 
exaggeration. 

"the wandering jew." 

Gaining courage from the success of his first step, 
Dore now attempted a liighcr flight in his series of 
illustrations to. the "Wandering Jew." This work 
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w.is published in folio about 1855, and two years 
later was re-issued in London, where it made a pro- 
found impression. It is, in fact, unique as an expo- 
sition of the weird and sinister effects, which a vivid 
imagination has conjured — out of the depths — as il- 
lustrative of the fearful and symbolical progress of 
tlie restless insulter of the Messiah. The strange and 
terrible legendary personality that has come down to 
us, shrouded in the mysteiy of nineteen Christian 
centuries, is here first laid bare in all its pathetic yet 
grotesque, sublimity. In this work Dor6 first dis- 
played to the full his power of applying all nature 
to the accomplishment of his art purpose. And 
through all his works, he alone, among artists, as 
Victor Hugo alone among writers, has given life and 
animation, power, passion and pathos, to dumb 
trees, brawling but circumscribed torrents, stolid 
rocks, and vagrant and impetuous clouds. Panthe- 
ism struggles for a sight and hearing in his pictures, 
in the ghastly forms and spectral appearances that 
haunt gnarled and twisted boughs, and make grave- 
stones terribly eloquent. The sinister significance of 
silent things, — which became sublime in his illustra- 
tion of the "Inferno" of Dante, and the '* Ancient Mar_ 
iner'* of Coleridge, at a later period— in the ** Wan- 
dering Jew" was rendered grotesque by antithesis. 
Dutch beer-drinking peasants oppose with their real- 
ism the menacing conceptions of the accursed Wan- 
derer: as these are fitfully shadowed by every for- 
est he traverses, or gleam sullenly beneath the mon- 
ster storm-driven waves that strew his supernatural 
pathway with corpses, while he passes over them in 
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safety that is hideous, and with a persistent vitality in 
defiance of his prayers. From the first scene, where 
the weary Saviour, sinking beneath the weight of 
the Cross, condemns the insulting cobbler with the 
terrible sentence: " I shall rest, but thou shalt go on 
forever": from this st^tling episode of the march to 
Golgotha, until the close, at the Judgment Day, the 
originality of design and the broad grasp of execu- 
tion never flag. The last scene is impressive and pa- 
thetic in its very incongruity. Myriads of beings are 
going to judgment, summoned by the trumpet of the 
archangel; and, prominent in the mass, entranced by 
a vision of the angelic host, and ** serene midst the 
rapturous throng," sits Ahasuerus> the accursed and 
mind-tortured shoemaker of Jerusalem. His tor- 
ments forgotten, he smiles in delight at the end of his 
journeying — ^while diminutive imps perform the most 
giateful possible function for a wearied man, the re- 
moval of the tattered and travel-worn boots from the 
sore and tired feet that have traversed the whole world 
— and found no rest nor peace. No possible descrip- 
tion can give more tfian a suggestion of the wealth of 
imagination and power of depicting the most mar- 
vellous and unexpected conceptions that are every- 
where present iu this work. 

BALZAC. 

In 1866 Dor6 brought out his illustrations to Bal- 
zac's Contea Drolatigues, a work in the spirit of Rab- 
elais, and on-^ that, on accountf of the freedom of its 
language, is diflScult to find, even in the public li- 
braries. But while Dor€ possessed in the fullest de- 
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gree tlie spirit of llie buuSuoiia, il wns sd TWrTcctlj 
Bubordinaletl, thai DOtliing of hta trork cno be ac- 
cused of liceiiEc. And even in illustraliag Rabelais 
anil BhIzhu liu gives u meauing of humiH' and com- 
edy to scenes ilie moBl aiiggcxlivc of liccttae. in such 
vriae us to cutiiiinglj curtain such enggeatlcm from 
tlic uiiclers tan ding. In the Ci/niea Dralatiguei we 
hoTe llie muBt marTelloui burlesque of Ibe spiiil of 
feudalism aniX nttcjent ubivulry. Soighia, ladies 
and pages are tiurried throiigh B wild pUnoUsma' 
goriu of impossible fun. Tlie lairs of natare and 
art are set at defiance. Perfectly luocceaaible pin- 
nacles of rock lire lurmouDted by arcbllectural enor- 
mities in Uie (bnpe of ensiles nliich could uot stand 
anywhere. Against these, the utoet atartlingly im- 
prncticuble ussaalte are successful after the limplest 
faabion — tlie whole series of pictures being crowded 
wiib episodes of love, murder, preposterous friend- 
ship, ntaudUu penitence; all the virtues and all the 
Tices Ijclng jumbled togelher \n a mad biirly>biirly 
of inconceivable ideas, delineated in spite of, railior 
Uian by the usual art meUiods. 

In the Oontet de* Fiet of Charle* Perrault, Dore 
found a Dew sphere for bis versatile genius. In in- 
terpreting the bright and graceful fairy-tales of ttie 
Bevenieenlli century story-teller, the artist eibibited 
n esqiiisile sense of tire l>enuiifiil. and succeeded a 
I infunug tbe qaallties of vivid tmagitiRtionand didntj 
aior into his perception of the opportunities af- 
forded him by tlie nuilior. This work was published 
iu im\: Id tbe years 1857 tied 16S9 he had brought 
•nilbuitlualrnlionsoE tbe "Essays of Moutalgne," 
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and his "Journey among the Pyrenees" — in the lat- 
ter of which he first gave evidence of his wonderful 
skill in grasping and delineating salient features of 
national life. 

THE '* DIVIKE comedy/* 

But in 1861 he also issued the first volume of his 
series of illuslratious of Dante's *' Divine Comedy" 
— the "Inferno," comprising seventy-six engrav- 
ings. Of all his works this is unquestionably the 
greatest. He seemed to soar side by side with the 
Italian poet in his grandest flights, and to evoke from 
the secret resources of his own genius, the most 
sublime conceptions to fitly depict those of the au- 
thor. 

The profound solemnity of Dante's terrible render- 
ing of the Last Judgment can hardly be imagined in 
the fulness of its majesty, without the splendid artis- 
tic demonstration of Dore. Beside these awful pic- 
tures, the immature and feeble designs of John Flax- 
man, illustrative of the same work, sink into insig- 
nificance. As one wanders in the light of the ar- 
tist's blazing torch, side by side with Dante and Vir- 
gil, through tlie gloomy, the horrible, the agonizing 
s<;encs of the "Inferno," the pictures seem real, and au- 
jj tlior and artist api")ear only to be presenting a just 

and adequate description and presentment of actual 
living scenes and situations. Here is the very night- 
mure of the artist's and the poet's imagining. The 
dread inscription over the gate of Hell, in Dante's 
Vision : " Lasciafe ogni sp&i'anza voi ch*enirate" — this 
fearful expression of the peuance fulfilled within, be- 

li 
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comes recognized and felt in the sombre delineation 
of its various stages at tlie band of tbe master artist . 
Not elsewbere in literature i3 any autbor so rendered : 
not elsewbere finds any artist sucb scope for tbe dis- 
position of bis grandest fancies. It is in tbis work, 
too, tliat Dore gives tlie best evidence of bis ability 
to signify numbers of living, moving beings witbout 
limitation. Tbe procession of tbe damned as it 
sweeps tbrougb space before tbe eyes of Dante and 
his guide — becomes, as sbown by tbe pencil of Dore, 
a flight of weird, mysterious figures, stretching out 
**to tbe crack o* doom." Tbe point in tbe line 
where individuality fades into the mass is impossi- 
ble to ascertain. Tbe sense of numbers innumera- 
ble, inconceivable, oppresses tbe brain, as the eyes 
vainly seek a termination to tbe vast throng — tbat 
seems, also, to be in absolute flight : endless, sinister 
and terrible. Yet when one studies the details of 
tbese pictures, the art taste is charmed with the maj- 
esty and grace of Virgil, tbe sorrowful and sympa- 
thetic commiseration evinced by Dante, the solemn 
grandeur of the landscape, tbe delicate, sensuous 
cbarm of tbe love episode of Paolo and Francesca di 
Rimini — tbe twain ignorant of the ominous slindow of 
death and damnation overhanging — the sad, awful 
sight of tbese two, clasped in each olber's arms, 
whirled through eternity in association tliat is ac- 
cursed — ^yet which is tbe less bitter, that tbus are for- 
ever united those who *Moved not wisely but too 
well." In a vein of horror, not less significant, but 
more customary to ordinary mundane history, is tbe 
scene of the tortures of Count Ugalino, his two sons, 
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and his two gmudsons, who were starved to death, 
uush riven, by order of their powerful enemy. Of 
the purely mythical, Dore's conception of the Mino- 
taur, Plutus, Charon and his ferry over the 8tyx, 
etc., display a positive grandeur of recognition of 
the ancient ideas which originated these beings — ^but 
which failed to give them shape. 

With regard to his illustrations to tlie " Inferno/' 
as in llie case of those of the *' Wandering Jew," no 
description can bring them before the reader. In 
cither instance, long and profound study is essential 
to gain an adequate sense of their appositeness, tiie 
depth of their meaning, and the wonderful power 
«,nd knowledge that characterize their delineation. 

"DON QUIXOTE," "PARADISE LOST," AND THE BIBLE. 

On August 15, 1861, Dore was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. The following year 
he produced his illustrations to Chateaubriand's 
**Atala," and in 1863 was published, in two large 
volumes, an edition of Cervantes' "Don Quixote** 
illustrated by bim, in a vein as different from that 
which dominated in the *' Inferno" as could well be 
imagined. 

Dore never tired of burlesquing chivalry and the 
feudal period; and his knights and "robber barons," 
his ladies and minstrels and pages are a most exquis- 
ite setting of sarcasm and humor for the splendid 
satire of Cervantes. Following this work the artist 
next attempted Milton's "Paradise Lost" and the 
Bible, which were published in 1865^. 

In these works tlierc was, of course, an entire 
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change of sentiment from anything ever before at- 
tempted by Gustave Dore. From the grim humor 
of Cervantes, Balzac and Rabelais; from the delicate 
fancies of Perrault, and the unrelenting and terrible 
gloom of the " Divine Comedy," he was now to en- 
deiivor to depict the charms of Paradise and the Age 
of Innocence, the pathos of the *'Fall," the solemn 
grandeur and unspeakable majesty of the Creation, 
and the sublime scenes of the Wars of the Angels, 
the Deluge, and the marvellous history of the Israel- 
itisli people. 

There has been ventured in print the extraordi- 
nary statement that Dore approached this colossal 
work with no previous knowledge of the Bible, and 
with only so much preparation as was involved in 
a few days' inspection and hasty turning of leaves, 
with an occasional penciled note here and there as a 
suggestion. This inconceivable theory would make 
the artist not only a genius, but a miracle. No one 
who essays even a casual examination of his designs 
for these two works can legitimately hold such a be- 
lief. Its utter falsity is set forth by the well-known 
art conscientiousness of Dore*8 whole life — and this 
is emphasized by the fact that he took from the Bi- 
ble the subject of his greatest painting, and of many 
others of his works hardly less important: "Christ 
leaving the Prsetorium," "The Dream of Pilate's 
Wife," "The Entry into Jerusalem," "The Flight 
into Egypt," "The Deluge." "Tobias and the 
Angels," " The Fall of the Rebellious Angels"— sev- 
eral of which were painted before he began the illus- 
trations in question. As to the illustrations them- 
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selves, Tvhile there may be differences of opinion 
concerning his rendering of the scenes they define, 
there can be none as to their profound recognition of 
the sublimity of their subjects. And as to their ap- 
propriateness, it is to be remembered that Scriptural 
scenes had been illustrated during nineteen centu- 
ries: from tlie mural frescoes of the Catacombs 
down to the drawings and paintings of John Mar- 
tin and the engravings in the ''Family Bible." The 
popular mind had become imbued with certain con- 
ventional types of sacred pictures, and compared 
with these the wonderful creations of Dore were cer- 
tainly startling innovations on preconceived ideas. 
But by the thoughtful student of all art in its rela- 
tion to the Scriptures, there will not be found a lack 
of appreciation of their sacredness, nor a falling off 
in understanding and the power to evolve grand and 
noble conceptions, in the designs of Gustave Dore. 
So much was expected, and justly, from his designs 
for the Bible, that his publishers expended £15,000 
on the illustration of that work alone. 

TENNYSON. 

In 1867 and 1868 were produced La Fontaine's 
*' Fables," and the two remaining volumes of Dante 
— the "Purgatory" and "Paradise." In these years 
also Dor6 made the drawings illustrative of Tenny- 
son's "Idyls of the King." 

It is to be observed concerning these latter that 
"Elaine" was his first work drawn for engraving on 
steel — nil of his previous designs having been en- 
graved on wood, in the capacity of which art they 

17 
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had wrought a complete revolution. La fact, bef<»« 
Dor6, the possibilities of wood-engi-aving had not 
even been imagined, and to-day the marvellous and 
peculiar progress in this art may be justly attributed 
in its rise and earliest steps to the genius oi Dore. 

Of "Elaine/' the Art Journalsnid: '* Thedrawingp 
are full of feeling, of rich thought, aiad delicate ex- 
preasios," and aLso ^'it is a noble book, of which 
both poet and artist may be proud." To those who 
had imagined that Dote's extraordinary facility 
would desert him when confronted with the medium 
of steel plates for interpretation, his "Elaine/' 
" Vivian," etc., were a surprise, and in the case of 
his many envious critics, a bitter disappointment 
Subordinating completely his natural tendency to 
riotous exaggeration, in these drawings he displayed 
a delicate grace and beauty of idea, and a judicious 
but not weak refinement of execution, which ap- 
prove him eqiLally a master in the more subtle and 
tender, and in the audacious and dramatic styles of 
art. 

The remaining subjects illustrated by Dore, in- 
clude. " Spain" (1873), Coleridge's " Ancient Mari- 
ner" (1876). Blauchard Jerrold's " London" (1877), 
and Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso" (1879). To ac- 
quaint himself with the subjects for his "London" 
Dore spent months in traversing, in company with 
his friend and associate, Jerrold, every part of the 
great city. The dens of Whitechapel, the " Thieves' 
Kitchens" of East London, the banks and bridges of 
tlie Tiiames, Shoreditch, Cheapside, the ** Minories," 
the "City," Holborn, St, John's Wood— not a scene 
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that would help indicate the under-nature of IW 
wonderful metropolis, escaped the keen observation 
of these two iuvestigators. And the appUcation of 
Dole's peculiar style was found to be as graphic and 
as profound in the instance of the whirling humanity, 
the varied architecture, the seething vitality of nine- 
teenth century London, and as applicable to forms 
and situations of our own days, as ever in the case 
of mediaeval or mythical burlesque or romance, of 
author or tradition. 

dorr's PAiirriNGs. 

It will be seen from this scanty view of Dore's 
work in book illustration — covering more than fifty 
thousand designs — that the scope of it, at least, was 
sufficiently enormous to far transcend the life labors 
of any other artist who ever extsted. But so con- 
stant and untiring was his industry, so unflagging 
his creative power, that what has been here partially 
described represents only a portion of his completed 
efforts. 

While sturdily toiling for the publishers, not for 
gain — for he was early enriched — but driven by the 
superhuman stress and strain of his indefatigable 
genius: while working at this night and day, giving 
himself but three or four hours' rest in the twenty- 
four, his heart and his ambition were most truly in 
his paintings. Of the^e he made nearly one hun- 
dred, many of which were of mammoth size, and 
crowded with figures. 

As has been stated, his first exhibited works were 
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drawings, peD-and-ink sketches, made as early as 
1848. 

In 1857 his " Inkerman " received a mention at 
the Salon. Later on he exhibited tliree paintings 
illustrating the ** Inferno," and the "Valley of the 
Vosges," "Dance of Gypsies in Granada." "The 
Titans," "The Gaming-table at Baden," *'The Neo- 
phyte," "Alsace," "Massacre of the Innocents," 
" The Christian Martyrs," "The House of Caiphas," 
" The Vagabonds," " Jesus Condemned," " Entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem," "Ecce Homo," "Moses 
before Pharaoh," "The Death of Oipheus," and,- 
his grandest conception — " The Fall of Paganism." 
In this great picture, Christ, preceded by warrior 
angels, and Michael with his cohorts, are displayed 
in contrast with the religions of antiquity represented 
by the pagan deities. His " Christ leaving the Praj- 
torium" was a gigantic canvas, tliirty feet by twenty 
in dimension. Of this work a distinguished critic 
writes the following: " The beholder is fairly startled 
and bewildered by the prodigious tumult that en- 
compasses the sublime central figure, which com- 
mands an awful quiet round about it — a quiet that 
impresses like the agonizing stillness which is the 
centre of a cyclone. Tht> reality of the prodigious 
host that hems the Saviour round about after judg- 
ment, and His distance from the brutal soldiers who 
gimrd Him and lead the way, are effects which only 
genius of the highest order could conceive." . . . . 
"In thid crownmg effort may be seen traces of the 
Byzantine schools, of Raphael — of study, in short, of 
the great schools of the past — but in which the genius 
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of Dore fthineswith a lustre all its own.'* This 
painting was buried while the Germans were shell- 
ing Paris in 1870, and exhumed iu safety after tran- 
qnillity was restored. In thi& year, 1870, our artist 
had achieved sufflciefit reputation as a paiBter— eren 
in hypercritical England — for capitalistd to be found 
in London who could foresee a profit in a local 
"Do re Gallery." This enterprise was accordingly 
founded, proved successful as a financial venture,, 
and lias been in prosperous existence ever since. In 
1874 there were, besides this one, Dor6 galleries in 
Paris and in New York, an instance of universal 
popularity without parallel in the history of art 

PERSONAI* LIFE AND CHAKACTEB. 

No account of Dore's personal nature and etaarae- 
teristics can be framed-^except as these were in- 
volvcd in his genius and his art woiic. Tct, the 
extraordinary grasp of his intellect, the versatility of 
his genius, were only incidentally demonstrated hi 
his career of an artist— because his personal bias 
was most strongly developed in this direction. The 
French have a happy phrase to describe the kind of 
being represented by Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, or the *' Admirable " Cricbton, when such a 
being elects to be an artist, by counting him '* a man 
of genius who paints." 

Dore was a skilled natural musician, and a sculp- 
tor of rare power, as could be seen in the monster 
vase which he mo<leled for the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, and which was adorned by more than one hun- 
dred and fifty figures, l)csidc3 ornamental designs in* 
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sumerabie. Thi$ stupendous work of art — modeled 
to be cast in bronze but exhibited in plaster'-^was 
sixteen feet in bright, of a flask shape, with designs 
in high relief, and was entitled ** The Dream of the 
Vine," **Over the whole surface of this vase 
swarmed uympjis, satyrs, children, intermingled with 
fruits and flowers, and strange shapes of insect and 
animal life. It wa^i a wild and graceful fantasy — a 
maze of animated figures — a throng of strange, vis^ 
ionary beings and aecessories : yet, in the whole there 
was neither crowding nor confusion. Fair nymphs 
sat poised on tUe slope of ti^e Fase, chubby children 
climbed and sprang among trailing garlands, and 
satyrs skipped over the eurfaee with all the agility 
that their faun's limbs coukl lend them. Around 
the vase clustered child forms at play with colossal 
types of insect life. One plump little fellow lay on 
his back« hugging to hijB breast a gigantic fly half as 
Ifu'ge as himiself. Two naked urchins contended 
with a huge spider; another held a fleld-mouee by 
the tail ; and still another lay asleep, wliile a colossal 
buttci-fly hovering over him was just in the act of 
kissing his baby lips." From this description can 
be gained an idea of this partictilar phase of the ar- 
tist's marvellous versatility, and evidence that his 
genius was not ciroimscribed, but only directed. 
Being assigned and devoted to an art life, it followed 
that Dor^ carried the art impulse with him, wherever 
he was, anud all his associations. He traveled much, 
and nothing that he met escaped his recognition and 
his remembrance. Being once asked in Windsor 
Park if he did not wish to stop and make some 
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sketches, he replied: "No, no; IVe have a fair quan- 
tity of collodion in my head." 

So tremendous and beyond any human experience 
was the amount of his accomplished work, that the 
idea got abroad and became fixed in people's minds 
— unthinking people — that he wrought without study 
and without reflection. As to this, it is to be remem- 
bered that forty-five out of the fifty-one years of his 
life were devoted to art labor — constant, unstinted, 
leaving barely time for absolutely necessary sleep. 
His capacity for work, too, was only limited by time. 
Meanwhile, those who knew him best unite in testi- 
mony to hi^ unflinching perseverance in conscienti- 
ous study of his subjects, and of all necessary things. 
For two years he pursued the anatomical course of 
a Paris hospital, dissecting with the rest of the btu- 
dents. Often in the long summer days he studied 
nature in her secretest haunts, lying in the long 
grasses and amid wild flowers, or i>erusing streams 
and waterfalls, the sea, the rocks, as though they 
were open books written in a universal language — 
which they are. His breadth of knowledge was 
shown in that he painted everything that is. Flow- 
ers, the wayside hedge, characteristic figures of hu- 
manity, the creations of fancy, stupendous natural 
phenomena, the passions, vocations, miseries, virtues, 
crimps and catastrophes of the world. 

No obstacle ever daunted him or long obstnicte<l 
his purpose. In the flush of his yonth he climbed 
to the cock crowning the steeple of the church of St. 
Oucn, at Rouen, and descended by the lightning-rod. 
Throughout his life he was possessed of wondrous 
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physical vitality, extraordinary courage and daring, 
yet witli tliese were combined a tenderness of heart 
and kindliness and tenacity of friendship, which 
were his most manly qualities. When Paris was 
starving and besieged by the victorious Germans, 
this Alsatian was on the ramparts of the city fore- 
most in the defence; and often when night fell, 
though wearied with toil and excitement, he was at 
the bed-side of a sick or wounded friend, or using 
his influence with the authorities to procure food 
for some starving comrade. Earnest and self-deny- 
ing in his devotion to those whom he loved, it fol- 
lowed that his best friends were old friends. These 
he delighted to gather about him, one evening or so 
in the week, in the spacious salon of his home in the 
Faubourg St. (Jermain, where his loving mother so 
gracefully did the honors of his receptions. 

"The professor of science, the gifted songstress, 
the physician, the actor, the composer, make up the 
throng, and the amusements are music and discourse 
of things which are animating the centres of intel- 
lect. At home the world-famous man is * Mon cher 
Gustave,' with proud, motherly eyes beaming upon 
him, and crowds of the old familiars of childhood 
with affectionate hands upon his shoulders." 

Often he passed his evening discussing anatomy 
or physiology with the doctors, or statecraft and the 
signs of the times with the leaders of French opinion. 

Sovereigns and princes and statesmen visited his 
studio in the Rue de Bayard, as one of the places of 
interest m the world which the travelled man of cul- 
ture must visit. 

S5 
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Writing of him in 1869, Blanchard Jerrold said, and 
no one knew liim better: *' He is of his time and iu 
the van of the time. A strong, valiant, independent, 
alert mind; sharp in resolution, intensely clear and 
bright iu vision, and wide iu range. The appearance 
of the man is in complete harmony with his fuuctiou 
and his face. lie has the boyish brightness of face, 
which is so often found to be the glowing mask of 
genius. The quick and subtly-searching eye; the 
proud, handsome lip; the upward throw of the mas- 
sive head; and the atmosphere encompassing all — 
an atmosphere that vibrates abnormally — proclaim 
an uncommon presence." 

Add to these qualities and characteristics that 
which was predominant in him, "the patience of 
the ox," and the secret of Gustave Dore's success is 
disclosed ; for patience is genius — the far-se^g 
power that waits and conquers. 

Decried by the French Academy; derided and ma- 
ligned by the small critics of the Ath&namm, Every 
Saturday, and other British journals, that can see 
nothing good that is not English, he rose to be the 
foiemost figure in French art, and to'achieve an Eng- 
lish popularity that was unexampled by any for 
eigner. 

His startling fertility of resource and capacity be- 
gan at length to be recognized as being the result of 
genius married to industry. His very originality, 
which seemed to imbue his work with mannerism, 
came to be understood as the demonstration of the 
personality of an artist who stood alone. 

The fidelity of his memory to types which he bad 
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himself created, left him open to the charge of re- 
peating himself — a charge only true as it is true of 
nature. 

He exaggerated, he distorted, he devised new con- 
ceptions of the grotesque and the diabolical, and ex- 
pressed them with a force that seemed fiendish as 
well as felicitous; yet his work of this nature could 
not have been rightly done in any other way. 

Again, it may be said of him that he stands to art 
where Victor Hugo does to literature; not in his per- 
soiiaUty, which is radically different, but in the lim. 
itless understanding and demonstration of Nature 
an(l art at their grandest and their most profound, 
which characterize both these intellectual giants. 

Gustave Dore died in Paris January 23, 1883, in 
the fifty -second year of his age. 

To the last he was noted for his simple, genial and 
unassuming nature; for joyousness of temperament 
— only sometimes subject to fits of depression; and 
for his utter lack of conceit and self -consciousness. 
To conclude as to a final judgment on his ability as 
an artist, there may be quoted Justin McCarthy's just 
estimate: ** However people may differ about the 
merits of this or that work ; however severely some 
may condemn Dore's errors of judgment and extrav- 
agancies; I think hardly any one will deny that the 
faculty which his paintings — perhaps the worst as 
well as the best of them — display is not to be de- 
scribed at all, if we do not describe it as genius." 
fi 
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^'Imoubn for one dead, I greet an immortal." 
Victor Hugo's grandiloquent words, that sounded 
out of tune over the grave of George Sand, the least 
self-glorifying of great persons, occurred to us at 
once, on hearing of the sudden death of Richard 
Wagner, as a fit and proper dirge for one who, by 
his own proclamation, was nothing if not sublime; 
the most notorious musician, perhaps, that ever 
lived. As for his mortality, his bitterest foes might 
as well try to disprove the fact of his existence. If 
no single production of his, from Bienzi to Parsifal^ 
were ever to be performed again, he would none the 
less live on forever, in the extraordinary influence 
he has exercised over the productions of others, in 
Germany, France, England, and Italy alike. The 
spirit of his innovations pervades musical compo- 
sitions of every genre. It gave Verdi a new impetus 
in A'ida; it htlpcd to inspire the author of Faust^ 
and guided his plan in The Redemption; it breathes 
through BoYto's Mefistofele, Bizet's Carmen, the 
clamor and parade of the Rio de Lahore, and the 
light strains of the author of lolanthe. Wagner was 
not the first to rebel against the set operatic rules 
and traditions, and to introduce the idea of the 
Leit-motif. But he is the arch-rebel who has gone 
such lengths in successful revolution as to make a 
return to the old forms impossible* 
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A celebrity of the world to day, whose decease 
fills our public press the morning after with accounts 
of his life and doings, had he died ten years ago — at 
sixty instead of seventy — the news could not have 
excited the smallest public sensation in this country. 
Beyond an extract or two from TannMuseTy nothing 
was then popularly known here of his compositions. 
A few performances of an Italian version of Ths 
Flying Dutchman, given at Drury Lane at the close 
of an unsuccessful season in 1870, were insufficient 
to tell on the ice of general ignorance and indiffer- 
ence about him that had yet to be broken through. 

The permanent fame that comes to a man depends 
on his work alone; when or how it comes depends 
partly on chance circumstances no doubt, but chiefly 
on the circumstance of his character. "Wagner's 
early surroundings and position on starting in life 
were by no means specially unfavorable for an 
artist. But his personality, apart from his musical 
gift, and no less remarkable than that gift itself, 
although it helped in the end to raise him to those 
heiirhts to which his transcendent ambition had 
aspired from the first, and his transcendent egotism 
enabled him never to lose sight of, yet hindered 
and deferred his rise. Such a singular career as his 
must be interesting, whether taken in detail or from 
the mere bird's-eye point of view, which is all that 
is at present possible. It has been compared to that 
of his own hero, Vanderdccken, the tempest-tossed 
sea-wandcrcr, storm-driven from harbor to harbor, 
but whose bark no breakers cnn sink. " I was ever 
a I'ghUr," declares a feilow-gcnius and eccentric, 
liobcrt Browning, in one of his lyrics, words that 
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this great musician and musical iconoclast might 
also well accept for his motto. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born May 22nd, 
1813, at Leipzig, a few months before the memorable 
battle that turned the tide of Napoleon's fortune. 
Leipzig, the birthplace also of Leibnitz, is full of 
reminiscences of eminent Germans — Luther, Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Mendelssohn, Schumann; but it is 
not particularly associated with the triumphs of 
Wagner. His father was a clerk in the Police 
Office. His mother, left a widow with several 
children when Richard was but a few months old, 
remarried an actor at Dresden, Geyer by name. He 
was also a portrait-painter, and the attempts that he 
made to discover this stepson's natural bent decided 
him it was not painting. He died when Richard 
was but seven; and once, during his last illness, 
whilst the boy was playing to him in the next room 
an air he had learnt out of the Freischutz, he heard 
Geyer let fall the words, "Perhaps he has talent 
for music." "He wanted to make something of 
you," the mother afterwards told the child, whose 
mind readily accepted the idea of future greatness 
of some sort to be achieved by him. 

At nine he entered the Dresden Kreuzschule, His 
sister's music-master gave him pianoforte lessons at 
home, but the refractory pupil would not practice, 
preferring to spend the time in picking out overtures 
and orchestral pieces, as best he could, on the key- 
board, with a fingering that made the tutor's hair 
stand on end, and the tutor threw over the scholar 
as hopeless. **He was quite right," says Wagner, 
in his brief autobiographical sketch ot l\i^ ^^s^\» 
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thirty years of his life; 'I have never learned to 
play the piano to this day." 

He continued, however, to hammer away at the 
Freischutz and Mozart's Zauberflote. Don Juan he 
could not bear, because of the Italian text printed 
underneath. "It looked so silly!" Music among 
the studies of his boyhood was an extra merely. 
Classics, mythology, and ancient history were the 
essentials. He was eleven, when the death of one 
of his schoolfellows having been given as the subject 
of a prize-poem to the school, Richard's composition 
carried off the honors, which consisted in the grati- 
fication of seeiDg his verses in print. He now took 
to writing tragedies on a grand scale. He had 
learnt English enough to read Shakespeare, and 
worked for two years upon a drama which he de- 
scribes as a kind of compound of Hamlet and Lear. 
*'The plan was sublime in the extreme," he tells us. 
** Forty-two people died in the course of the piece, 
and I was obliged to let the majority reappear blq 
ghosts, as otherwise my characters must have run 
short in the last acts." Meantime his family had 
moved back to Leipzig. Here, he recounts char- 
acteristically that on finding himself placed in a 
lower class of the school than at Dresden, he hence- 
forward lost all interest in his studies. His tragedy 
absorbed his entire energies. A performance of 
Egmont,with Beethoven's incidental music, which he 
attended, determined him to supply his composition 
with a similar accompaniment. His family were 
dismayed to find the boy neglecting his Greek and 
Latin, his mythology and his ancient history. Art, 
properly and sensibly taken up as a paying voca- 
tion, would probably not have been objected to. 
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Two of bis sisters adopted the theatncal calling, 
and his elder brother Albert (father of the celebrated 
cantatrice, Johanna Wagner) was a professional 
singer. But Ricbard, who had early rebelled 
against technical musical training, and could not 
play any instrument, was thought to be wasting his 
time. His lucubrations of this period brought forth 
an overture which he calls the climax of his absurdi- 
ties, and which was actually performed at the 
Leipzig Theatre. Its peculiarities — notably the per- 
sistent prominence of the drum, which came mfortiS' 
8imo every three bars, excited much merriment 
among the audience; but the author was profoundly 
impressed by this first ordeal of publicity. 

At sixteen he entered the Leipzig University, 
but only to qualify himself in philosophy and aisthet- 
ics: for, in spite of the opposition at home, his 
musical calling was manifest to himself, and he 
never wavered in his allegiance to it. He now put 
himself through a rapid course of counterpoint un- 
der Weinlig, a resident professor, and his mind, once 
applied to the study, mastered all its intricacies 
with ease. He also, by his own account, grew a 
little wild, as 'behoves the Teuton in the student- 
phrase; but idleness was never long his besetting sin. 
Beethoven was the master and model he set before 
himself; and it is asserted that no young musician 
was ever more thoroughly familiar with the "vyhole 
range of that composer's works than was Wagner at 
eighteen. In the summer of 18o3 he paid a visit to 
Yienna, but soon departed in disgust, upon finding 
the city wholly given up to the worship of the friv- 
olous strains of Zkimpa, An overture and a sym- 
phony of his own were performed at t\i(b IjfeXY'A^ 
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Gcwandhaus concerts early ia 1833, and met with a 
most encouraging reception. Of this juvenile sym. 
phony, which was revived by him just half a ccn. 
tury later, and privately performed at Venice six 
weeks before his death, one who was then present 
writes, '* The style of it is in imitation of Beethoven, 
t)ut remains perfectly individual. '* Opera, however, 
was the form that, from the first, had mainly at- 
tracted him, and to which he hereafter almost ex- 
clusively devoted himself. He had already sketched 
the plan of the most important of these early essays, 
Der LiebesverbotoT The Novice of Palermo y the story of 
which is founded on Measure for Measure, when, in 
1834, at the age of one-and-twenty, he accepted the 
post of conductor at Magdeburg. 

Except a few extracts incorporated by him in his 
later operas, nothing is now known of this early 
work for which he sought and failed to procure 
acceptance at Berlin and elsewhere, but which, at 
the end of his two years' engagement at Magdeburg, 
was suddenly there put upon the stage, rehearsed in 
twelve days, confusedly performed, and unfavor- 
ably received. The apprenticeship he had mean- 
time as conductor been forced to serve to the school 
of Bellini; Auber, and Adam had confirmed his 
distaste for the all- popular French and Italian oper- 
atic methods, and raised his indignation at their 
predominence in Germany itself over the national 
school as represented by Weber and Beethoven. 

At K5nigsberg, where he next became conductor 
for a year, he married a popular tragic actress, 
Minna Planer, with whom, at I^Iagdeburg, he had 
fallen in love. His precarious prospects rendered 
the step an imprudent one, and pecuniary diihcul- 
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ties were not the least of those with wbieh he was 
beset when, in 1837, he became conductor at Riga, 
— only, however, to repeat bis Ma^ideburg experi- 
ences; whilst the theatrical cabals ami unworthy 
principles and practices he saw dominating and 
lowering an art he conceived of very differently, 
filled him with disgust and contempt for the stage 
in its present condition. 

So far, however, from being daunted by the ob. 
stacles he had found interfere with the representa- 
tion of his Liebesverhotf he was now deliberately 
planning a new work, Rienzi, whose very nature, as 
he was well aware, must preclude its production 
exept on a first-class stage. Paris was the goal of 
his present ambition. It was natural his dreams 
should turn to the French capitol — just at that time 
a Pantheon of cosmopolitan genius — where Liszt, 
Heine, Chopin, and Meyerbeer, among foreign stars, 
found their lights shine more brightly than in their 
native skies. There Robert le Liable and The Hugue- 
nots^ put on the stage with the utmost magnificence, 
had lately established their composer's brilliant rep- 
utation. In the summer of 1839 accordingly, on 
the conclusion of his engagement at Riga, Wagner, 
with the first two acts of Rienzi in his pocket, took 
ship with his wife in a sailing-vessel, bound for 
France vid London. This voyage proved a mem- 
orable episode, as it was his impressions of the 
North Sea that suggested to him the ideas of his 
Flying Dutchman. Tempestuous weather set in, the 
ship was driven about for a month, and forced to 
put into a Norwegian harbor. The sailors on these 
coasts are notoriously superstitious, and among the 
wild legends the passengers heard Iyoibl WioiYt \v^%. 
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that of the phantom ship and its fated owner, 
doomed to sail in storm whilst the world lasts, pos< 
sessed itself particularly of Wagner's imaginalion. 
London was reached at last, where, during his two 
days' stay, ** nothing interested me so much,*' he 
tells us, ''as the town itself and the Parliament 
Houses." He crossed over to Boulogne, and there 
made acquaintance with Meyerbeer, who showed 
him great kindness, and was struck by what the 
young stranger showed him of Riemi. Well supplied 
by him with introductions to leading editors, musi- 
cians, and opera directors in Paris, Wagner went on 
his way thither full of hope and self-confidence. 

More than two years of trouble he spent in the 
French capitol, but only to find that he had come to 
the wrong place. His patron Meyerbeer, happening 
to be absent practically for the whole time, was 
unable to enforce his verbal recommendations by 
personal pressure. French romances were given to 
the young man to set to music as a means of making 
his name known in Parisian salons; but the popular 
vocalists, used to Aubcr and Adam, protested 
against the unaccustomed character of Wagnerian 
strains. The Renaissance Theatre, where a French 
adaption of his Liebesverhot was in course of prepara- 
tion, suddenly became bankrupt. The fashionable 
musicians and directors, the Halevys and the Habe- 
necks, were too busy to give him much attention. 
lUemi was finished in 1840; but he saw he would 
have to wait years for the desired opening. He had 
arranged with Heine— who, in a fanciful authobio- 
graphical sketch, describes a play on the subject of the 
Flying Dutchman — to lot liim found a musical work 
on this version. The outline Wagner submitted to 
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the approval of the authorities at the Grand Opera. 
They so liked the sketch that they offered to take 
it from him to give to another composer to set — a 
favor he declined. But, as hope after hope fell 
through, he found himself reduced to painful straits 
to procure the means of subsistence. 

"It was well," he observes, **that my opera" 
(Rienzi) ** was finished, for I saw myself forced for 
a time to renounce the culture of art altogether. I 
must make for Bchlesinger" (editor of a musical 
periodical) ** arrangements for every instrument 
under the sun, even the cornet h piston." Vaude- 
villes were given him to turn into pot pourria for 
theatrical orchestras. The winter of 1840-41 he 
notes as the climax of his distress. For Schlesin- 
ger*s paper, the Gazette Musicaley hewrote s5me prose 
sketches that were liked. One, '* A Pilgrimage to 
Beethoven at Vienna," shows he could see a comic 
side in his own misfortunes. The conscience strug- 
gles of the penniless young enthusiast — who, to 
raise money for his pious expedition to the home of 
the great master, must sacrifice his self-respect, and 
write galops and pot pourria that pay, instead of 
sonatas that don't — are touched with some humor. 
So also U the Enslis^h millionare lion-hunter — then a 
Stock-figure in foreign fiction, bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to the American of modem farce, with 
his thirty millions and pushing, interviewing pro- 
pensities. Both characters reappear in a second 
sketch, **The End of a Musician in Paris," where 
the struggling misappreciated artist dies prematurely 
In his misery. Happily Wagner's trials were tend- 
ing towards a less tragical denouement, and the turn 
of the tide even then was not far off. Fe haid.^SSsXi'^ 
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drawn from Paris to Meudon, a few miles off, in the 
spring of 1841, and bad come to despair of outward 
success, when tliere came to liim the glad news that 
Riemi had been accepted by the Dresden authorities, 
and was there in due time to be produced. Mean- 
while, his artistic ambition had remained unalter- 
able, his high artistic faculty ready to seize the first 
chance of fresh assertion the pressure of circum- 
stance allowed. He determined now on accepting 
the sum previously offered him by Habeneck for 
leave to concoct a French libretto on the lines of 
his Dutchman; the subject arranged by Pouche, 
was afterwards set to music by Dietsch. Wagner 
wished, however, to be beforehand with the Gkrman 
version, and immediately set to work on his music- 
drama. For this purpose he wanted a pianola 
luxury of late he had foregone. To proceed in his 
own words : " After having broken for three-quar- 
ters of a year with all musical production, I must 
needs try and get myself back into a musical atmos- 
phere. I hired a piano. After it had arrived I ran 
up and down in a perfect agony of spirit. I was 
afraid I was no longer a musician. I began with 
the sailors' chorus and the spinning-song. From 
the first all went as if on wings, and I shouted aloud 
for joy in the consciousness that I was a musi- 
cian still." In seven weeks it was completed, all 
but the overture. His thoughts now turned to his 
own country, and in April, 1842, he took leave of 
Paris, nothing loth, and ar lived in Dresden to 
superintend the rehearsal of his opera. 

The liberetto of Eieivzi founded on Bulwer's 
novel, is full of dramatic power. The Tribune 
himself is a noble figure, and the arrangement P.f 
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the scenes and characters most eflfective. In the 
suborcUnaLion of the love element Rlemi stands 
alone among Wagner's dramas. Adrian o and Irene, 
the Romeo and Juliet of the opera, shrink into in- 
signiQcancc,and their merely personal hopes and fears 
and joys and griefs seem trivial beside the lofty aims 
and public cares of the patriot — *' last of Romans " 
— for it is thus that Wagner conceives his hero. 
The musical setting, though very origiual in parts, 
forms a connecting link between the style he created 
and the school he detested. * * Whilst writing the 
libretto," he tells us, **I thought of what would 
enable me to display the principle forms of grand 
opera with all possible splendor." Here therefore 
we find the arias, duets, trios, choruses, and ensem- 
bles he afterwards avoided more and more; also a 
canvass for scenic display of the ordinary kind, 
with the burning of the Capitol and burying of the 
chief characters in its ruins, for a climax. The 
music though more unequal than in any other opera 
of Wagner's, has great beauties which have never 
been contested, and which, added to the striking 
dramatic effectiveness of the whole, resulted, on the 
occasion of its first performance at Dresden, Octo- 
ber, 1842, in a complete success for the composer. 
** I, the lonely, forsaken, homeless man," he writes, 
** found myself suddenly loved, admired — nay, the 
object of marvel to many ;" and a further substan- 
tial proof of the favor won came at once in his 
nomination to the post of Kapellmeister in the 
Saxon capitol. 

Bierm, wherever performed, has generally been 
popular. It is the only opera of Wagner's that has 
surmounted the prejudices of the EieucXi «i5i^ ^ctcl 
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approval in Paris. It was accepted at once by the 
Italians, and has proved equally attractive liere ever 
since Mr. Carl Rosa in 1879 first introduced us to 
this "novelty" — ^then already nearly forty years 
old. 

Wagner was now thirty, and musicianin-chief to 
the Saxon Court. No lunher obstacles could 
block the way for the representation of TJie Flying 
Dutchman, which was accordingly brought out at 
Dresden in January, 1843, three months after the 
triumph of Biemi, but with opposite results. 

The public had admired this first work, and were 
prepared to admire a second in the same style. 
Their expectations were set at uaughtby the presen- 
tation of something dissimilar, as the next effort 
proved to be. In Ths Flying Dutchman Wagner's 
intention had been to discard the ordinary operatic 
forms entirely, and to work out the ideas afterwards 
elaborated into the system expounded at length in 
his treatise, *' Opera and Drama;" and although he 
does not succeed in emancipating himself altogether, 
the novelty of the musical plan was perplexing to 
minds and ears accustomed to judge of an opera as 
a string of agreeable melodies tied together by bits 
of recitative. Here was no brilliant specUide, either, 
to carry away the crowd. On the occasion of the 
first performance the title-r61e was indifferently 
performed, and the fine singing and acting of 
]Madame Schr5der Devrient as Senta, alone, Wagner 
allirras, saved the opera from utter condemnation. 
It was played twice at Berlin shortly after, but 
made no way with the Prussians; and the mortifi- 
cation of defeat was the deeper as it came at the very 
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moment ?rhen, after many and trjdng vicissitudes, 
the victory seemed won. 

Crumbs of comfort came to him, however, from 
unexpected quarters. Spohr, then a veteran of 
sixty, and music director at Cassel, had the new 
opera produced there with care and success, and 
wrote the composer a letter of encoui'agemcDt that 
cheered him greatly, as did the testimony of 
individuals — strangers to him personally, who had 
been impressed by the performance at Berlin. It 
was a proof that those existed who could appreciate 
him, and he now solaced himself, as other great 
men similarly situated have done, with the notion 
that ijc wrote for ten or twelve persons only. Far, 
therefore, from compromise and vacillation, he 
went on boldly in the road he had traced for him- 
self, and for this elect of ten or twelve he wrote 
Tannhavser, 

But, as Gkorge Sand replied, when Gustave 
Flaubert spoke of the chosen "ten or twelve," for 
whom he wrote, ** Those ten or twelve persons are 
as great or greater than you are. You have no 
need of them to be yourself. We write, therefore, 
for everybody, for all that need to be initiated. If 
we are not understood, we resign ourselves and 
begin again. If we are, we rejoice and proceed. 
There lies the secret of our persevering work and 
our love of art. What is art without souls to 
receive it? Arayless sun that would give life to 
nothing." 

And the Fltegerider HoUdnder has proved not 
unpopular in the long-run. The sailors* songs, the 
spinning chorus, and the dramatic duet for Senta 
and the Dutchman are striking exceUencea, e\et^ o\iq 
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allows. Even those wlio find it wearisome in parts 
experience from the whole—not least among 
Wagner's operas — that ** mysterious fascination that 
takes hold of our minds," which Schumann notes 
as their characteristic force. It is a weird sea- 
piece, a wild musical picture, the direct inspiration 
of the gray North Sea, ^;he desolate coasts that 
inspired Heine's wonderful cycle of poems — of 
which Wagner's work seems a dramatic and 
musical equivalent. 

It was in Paris that the romantic legend of 
Tannhdufier — the knight and master-singer who was 
beguiled into the haunts of the pagan goddess, and 
afterwards sought on earth in vain for the pardon 
for his sin that was accorded it in heaven — had first 
fastened itself on Wagner's attention. On his way 
to Dresden he had visited the picturesque old castle 
of the Wartburg, on a height in the forests of Thu- 
ringia — memorable in history as the residence of the 
Landgraves and Luther's place of retreat, in romance 
as the traditionary field of competition of the 
knightly singers. Thus it figures in Wagner's work. 
The book was finished in 1843, the music in the 
course of the next year, and the first performance 
came off at Dresden in 1845. 

TanriMuser was Wagner's first drama on a 
Gorman subject. His preference of mythical to 
historical themes he elevated into a principle he 
striclly adhered to. Tannhduser^ though in part 
allegorical, owes iis dramatic force to the human 
interest that 8u«<tains the fiction. Drama, music, 
and the manner of their interweaving are markedly 
representative of Wagner. If at first it worked itself 
into favor through those special parts which are 
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easily impressive at a first hearing — the overture, 
the now rather hackneyed March, the chorus of 
pilgrims, the tremendous finale to Act ii., and 
Wolfram's Hymn to the Evening Star — which pre- 
pared the way for its public acceptance as a whole, 
it is only as a whole — regard taken to the novelty 
inherent in the conception and its execution — that it 
can adequately be judged. But like all bold inno- 
vators, whose rapid intuitions anticipate the tardy 
conclusions of other people, Wagner had to create 
the taste for the form of art he inaugurated, and to 
educate his public — a matter of time— and the first 
representations of TannMmer 2ii Dresden added few 
to the composer's disciples. But it decided his posi- 
tion as a professed pioneer in an undiscovered operatic 
country. His ideas were much too new to take the 
public by storm, but much too important not to 
provoke fierce attack. From Tannhduser dates the 
rise of the Wagner controversy, which rages still, 
and once raged so loud as to be compared with the 
strife of Guelphs and Ghibellincs. For years he 
stood almost alone, and, to hold on in his 
course, had to steel himself against an amount of 
abuse and ridicule that might have hardened a 
more genial disposition. He held on, however, and 
wrote Lohengrin, a work of equal dimensions with 
Tannhduser f and equally far removed in style from 
the opera schools of an elderly day — a day, be it 
recollected when Meyerbeer's PropJiete, Eioile dti 
Nord, and Africainej Gounod's Fausi and Romeo 6 
Giulietta, Ambrose Thomas* Mignon, were still 
unborn in the brains of their respective composers. 
Lohengrin was already completed, when in 184^ 
the revolution troubles came to com^WetsX^ X>:ia 
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situation. As a root and branch reformer in art, 
rather than from any settled political opinions, 
Wagner inclined to a general sympathy with the 
insurrectionary spirit then abroad, and, King's 
Kapellmeister though he was, he said and did 
enough (and very little was needed) to be stamped 
as a rebel, and to find himself, on the crushing of 
the movement of revolt by Prussian forces in 1849, 
obliged, like hundreds of others, to fly the country. 
It was a heavy blow; for ten years he was 
debarred from assisting in the stage production of 
any of his operas, which must be left to make head 
against opposition as they might. He went first to 
Paris for a short while, and it was there that, as he 
tells us, '' 111, miserable, and despairing, as I sat 
brooding, my eye fell on the score of my Lohengrin, 
already quite forgotten by me. I felt suddenly 
grieved within myself that this music should never 
sound from off the death-pale paper." It occurred 
to him to send it to Liszt, now musical director at 
Weimar. Their acquaintance was very slight. 
Ten years before they had met in Paris — Liszt 
the idol of the artistic and fashionable world; 
Wagner, an unknown struggler, poor as Job and 
proud as Lucifer— easy fraternization was unlikely 
to ensue. Since then they had shaken hands on 
more equal terms— Liszt had heard Rienzi and 
Taimliduserj and recognized the composer's genius 
at once; and Wagner, assisting ut a rehearsal of the 
latter work at Weimar, had perceived wilh delight 
his own intentions admirably reflected in Liszl's 
reading. Here was a glimmer of hope for Loheji- 
grill. ''Two words I wrote to him. His answer 
was the news that preparations were being made 
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for the performance on the largest scale that the 
limited means of Weimar would permit. 

Lohengrin was in time to prove the most success- 
ful of all Wagner*s operas. Although to this day- 
clashing too much with received ideas not to pro- 
voke criticism in parts, an adequate performance is 
all that is needed to insure its triumph as a whole. 
It soon became a favorite in Germany. Years later 
it introduced Wagner to the Italians, and roused 
the excitable Bolognese audience to a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm. Its first performance in England, at 
Drury Lane, 1873, made the composer and his fame 
a reality in this country, where its popularity is still 
on the increase. The drama, ingeniously com- 
pounded by Wagner from old legends originally 
unconnected, is picturesque and well adapted for 
musical illustration. The extraordinary dramatic 
effect of the scene in Act i., when the suspense of 
the false-accused Elsa and her judges is ended by 
the appearance of the summoned champion and de. 
liverer in the Knight of the Swan, is so exciting 
that a composer of less genius could hardly have 
escaped the dangers of anti-climax. 

The beauties of the music, which, perhaps, Wag- 
ner never surpassed, are incontestably of the high, 
est order, and sustained throughout. The part of 
Elsa has become a favorite with prime donne, and 
ia spite of the composer's active antagonism to the 
" star system," he cannot stay the vocal gifts of an 
Albani, the peculiar dramatic force of a Nilsson, 
from investing the opera with additional charm. 

Wagner, in exile, fixed his residence at Zurich. 
After the production of Lohsngnn at Weimar in 
1850, fifteen years were to elaps'xj beioi^aiievi cy^^x^ 
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of his was put upon the stage. Meantime, his 
energy, though the old battles were not yet half 
won, was dreaming of new worlds to conquer. It 
was in these days that he laid the plan of The Ring 
oftJie Mbelungen, a trilogy with an introductory 
prelude, Rheingold, the composition of which, with 
intermissions of other work, occupied him for flve- 
and-twenty-years. Now that this opus magnum has 
been put on the stage again and again, and with 
success, it is difficult to estimate the extraordinary 
spirit of enterprise, the indomitable pluck and art- 
constancy of one who, at a time for him of dark 
days, few friends, and no home, worked on in a 
way that promised him neither gold nor glory, but 
which seemed to him the best and highest way. 

To these first years at Zurich belong also his 
theoretical writings, " The Music of the Puture"( an 
epithet flung at him by a Cologne critic, and 
accepted by him and his party) and "Opera and 
Drama." In the latter he systematizes his own 
method — no other will he tolerate. For himself he 
was right — no other was possible — and the worth of 
his theory lies in the fact that it was deduced from 
original inspirations — works of great beauty, such 
as Loliengrin and TannhSiuser, not an artificial 
method, after which he set himself to compose. 

Wagner's lifelong practical and dogmatic insist- 
ance on the artistic impropriety of a music-drama, 
in which the drama should play the part of a mere 
peg to hang often most inappropriate melodies 
upon, gave an incalculable impetus to a move already 
going on in the right direction. His general princi- 
ples have prevailed over criticism — not so always 
his mode of application. The model opera, the 
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joint production, from first to last, of perfect poet 
and perfect composer, has yet to appear. Wag- 
ner's libretti are full of fine poetical ideas and 
figures, and strikingly dramatic combinations; but 
any one who desired to maintain the supremacy in 
vocal music of sound over sense, sense of verbal 
diction, might not unfairly point to the unmeaning 
jingle of verses Wagner sometimes puts into the 
mouth of his singers, lines whose silliness fails to 
injure the effect of his beautiful musical setting. 

It was towards this time that he published his 
ferocious pamphlet against the Jews in general and 
their music in particular, which could not but 
heighten existing prejudices against him; indeed by 
pugnacity in print, by despotic and often wild 
musical criticism, he and his party to the last day 
kept raising fresh barricades in their own path for 
them to demolish. His own writings apart from 
his music, fill nine volumes, and the Wagner litera- 
ture of others would form a large library. 

From his solitude and work on the Ring at Zllrich 
he was called away to London in the spring of 1855, 
by an engagement he accepted to conduct the 
Philharmonic Concerts of that season. As a com- 
poser he was unknown to the English; his reading 
of the works he had to conduct was not always that 
with which the public were familiar. An extract or 
tv/o that were given from Lohengrin and lann- 
Muser sent away the audience more in bewilder- 
ment than delight. It is related that he gave dire 
offence by often conducting without the notos, 
which his familiarity with Beethoven's scores made 
easy for him. Apprised that this was held by the 
audience tP be a slight passed vyaoii l\icm,\i^^o\x- 
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sented next time to have the book before him, and 
was congratulated on the consequent improvement 
in his «on ducting of the Eroica symphony. An 
observer proceeding further to examine the volume 
on the desk was discomfited to find Rossini's Bar- 
ber of Seville / The anecdote is significant, at all 
events. The diffusion of musical culture and im- 
provement of musical science among us since have 
removed the worst prejudices of narrowness and 
ignorance. England is the country next to Ger- 
many, where Wagner has won most success. 
Every one of his operas has been performed, and 
not one has ever failed in London. But he had 
another generation yet to wait for his day of tri- 
umph. His departure from our shores in 1855 
took place without regret on either side. When he 
returned in 1877 he had to defend himself against 
the overplus of public honors and attentions en 
thusiastic worshippers were ready to shower upon 
him. Two days after his death a concert of the same 
Philharmonic Society took place. The orchestra 
played the Dead March, and the audience, with one 
accord, rose, and remained standing — a spon- 
taneous tribute to the memory of the once despised 
Richard Wagner. 

On his return to ZQrich he began a new opera or 
music drama, Tristan and Isolde. This, completed 
in 1859, is the most perfect illustration of his 
theories, and by it can we think, their worth as 
theories be fairly tested. In 1858 he varied his 
exile by a visit to Italy — Venice in particular 
charmed him; but even less than England was 
Italy, where all German music was abhorred, yet 
ripe for the music of Wagner. To Paris, whilher 
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in spite of the adversities he has ever there had to 
encounter from gods and men, he seems to have 
been drawn by some igniafatuuSj he for the third time 
returned in 1860, as he hoped to victory. Extracts of 
his compositions performed at the concerts of the 
Salle Ventadour had been praised by some critics, 
and TannMuser was in rehearsal at the Imperial 
Opera. Wagner's supporters, though including 
such names as Theophile Gautier, Baudelaire, and 
Ohampfleury, were units in the face of a strong set 
against him. A sharp controversy in the papers, in 
which Wagner, in his usual aggressive spirit, took 
part — for discretion to him was cowardice, prudence 
meanness — gave the note of war, and in the strife of 
personal and political antipathies the artistic ques- 
tion was virtually lost sight of. Tannhanaer, brought 
out at the Grand Ooera in 1861, had to be withrawn 
after three representations, in the face of a hostility 
that would not^ven allow it a hearing. The mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, in particular, mustered in 
full force, and with penny whistles, trumpets, and 
cat-calls, drowned the siren strains of Venus, and 
the best efforts of the knightly singers. The griev- 
ances of the club were two-fold. In the first place, 
they represented the legitimist party, and the opera, 
asgiven by command of the Emperor, came from the 
wrong camp. Secondly, it was known that Wagner 
had refased to intei*po1ate a ballet in the second act. 
An opera without a ballet in the second act was, for 
these gentlemen, who were not in the habit of arriv- 
ing before the second act, and who came for the 
ballet alone, a dangerous precedent, and not to be 
endured. Thus his worst enemies on the press, 
I'hough persuaded that the coudemnatioix n^^s^^ \v3ls=\. 
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had to record it as unjustly passed on an urilieard 
work. So fell Tannhduserm Paris; but it has had 
honorable companions in misfortune. Was not the 
Frekchuiz there literally hooted off the stage on its 
first performance? Had not the Zauberflote and Don 
Giovanni io be guarded against a similar fate by 
careful ** preparation" for the Parisian palate, in- 
volving incredible mauling and disfigurement, even 
to the introduction of airs by fasliionable pianists of 
the day! 

As a set off to this artistic reverse, there came to 
Wagner the joy at this time of having the ban of 
exile finally removed. His operas these ten years 
had slowly but surely been making their way to 
public favor all over Germany. His return was fol- 
lowed by a successful concert tour, extended to 
Russia, where his reception was highly flattering, 
and it seemed as though he might now hope for a 
speedy and triumphant representation of his Tristan 
and Isolde, Offers for its production came both 
from Carl sruhe and Vienna; but in each case he had 
the mortification of seeing his new work put into 
preparation, delayed, put aside and finally abandoned 
for reasons he regarded as miserably insufficient : the 
singers said their parts were impossible ; but Wagner, 
like Napoleon, had no such word in his (musical) 
dictionary. 

This repulse, the last of consequence he was ever 
to encounter, depressed him profoundly. **Itwas 
all over wiih mc," he writes to a friend; ** every ef- 
fort for my success had miscarried; the strangest, 
almost demoniacal ill fate made my every step in 
vain, and I was resolved to withdraw into retirement, 
and renounce all artistic cutorpriHc forever." At 
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this moment a message of life came to him from the 
youthful King of Bavaria, Louis II., who had just 
ascended the throne, a musical enthusiast and pas- 
sionate admirer of TannMuser and Lohengrin. He 
now summoned the composer to the capitol, to super- 
intend the rehearsals of Tristan and Isolde^ there 
to be produced under far better auspices than would 
have attended it in Vienna. 

To Munich Wagner came accordingly, and the 
extraordinary favor now extended to him further 
opened distant possibilities of carrying out his most 
ambitious schemes connected with the Bing^ at 
which he worked with a fresh stimulus. Tristan 
arid Isolde, duly performed in 1865, was received 
with enthusiasm. If it has not always been equally 
fortunate it is because singers equal to such arduous 
roles are not always forthcoming. Adequately 
given, it is an extraordinarily impressive work, and 
the sensation it created in the audience on the two 
occasions of its performance last July in London 
was great and genuine. 

For two years Wagner, in the enjoyment of an 
amount of authority, intoxicating to the fantastic 
artist, remained in Munich, whose natives are in- 
debted to him for not a little astonishment The 
King gave him a villa at Stamberg, and loaded him 
with distinctions. The infatuation of the royal ec- 
centric for Wagner's music showed itself in curious 
ways. Midnight performances of Lohengrin had to 
be given with only his Majesty to look on. On the 
battlements of the castle of Hohenschwangau, in 
the Bavarian highlands, says one German writer, 
bands of music marched up and down playing Wag- 
ner's music, whilst Prince Taxis waa drawn «.cto^^ 
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the lake in a skiff with a mechanicaT swan, and re. 
cited passages from LoTiengrin, the King beholding 
the scene from an upper window. Alone with 
Wagner and the prima donna, in fancy dress, and 
with a page to scull, he must row out by moonlight 
on the lake, and sing love duets out of Tristan and 
Isolde with the lady. It is related that the latter, 
forgetting to preserve the distance of manner eti- 
quettes demanded, the King pushed her into the 
water, and Wagner had much ado to fish out Isolde 
and pacify the royal Tristan. 

More serious were the Court jealousies and petty 
enmities his position excited, and which, inflamed 
by his reckless indiscretions of speech, soon brought 
a hornet's nest about bis cars, and resulted in his 
withdrawal from Munich and Court glories in 1866; 
but the royal patronage he had won was steadily 
accorded him till the end of his life, and the firm 
hold Ins operas had taken on the public at Munich 
no social squabbles could damage. Here his next 
new work, the Meistersinger, was first brought out 
in 1868, and carried all before it. The public were 
now in some degree familiarized wiih Wagner's 
method; and this opera, whose many attractive 
qualities are universally lecognized, stepped at once, 
instead of having to climb, into popular favor. 

His original idea in the Meiatersinger^ conceived 
long before, had been to parody in the persons of 
the pedant bourgeois rhymesters and music-makers 
of Nilrnbcrg the heroic master-singers of the Wart- 
burg, that form the subject of Tannhduser. But his 
true art instincts led him to make the burlesque 
a socondaiy feature, and to show us in tlie 
worthy and pathetic figure of Hans Sachs the 
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soul of a true artist in a shoemaker. The whole 
is ingeniously conceived, picturesque, like all 
Wagner's works; written in a lighter vein, the 
humor not heavier tlian the conditions of existence 
of German humor seem to require. Walther, the 
hero and poet born, whose fortunes illustrate the 
Fure triumph of genius in the end over prejudice, 
hostility, and dullness, is one of Wagner's happiest 
inspirations. 

He had taken up his abode once more on the 
neutral territory of Switzerland, and in seclusion at 
Lucerne proceeded with the Bingy now approaching 
completion. 

Since his recent triumphs he had become a person- 
age all over Germany, and his party, both in 
numbers and in noise, now could hold their own 
against the opposite. If he made bitter enemies, 
he made also fanatical friends; and though their 
furious championship had often given rise to false 
and injurious impressions of their chief, they have 
rendered him substantial aid in practical ways. 
Towards 1870, Tausig, the eminent pianist, set on 
foot certain active measures for realizing the com- 
poser's original design, as expressed by Mr. Ilueller, 
** for the performance of the Nibelurvgen in a theatre 
constnictcd for the purpose, by a select company in 
the manner of a national festival, and before an 
audience which would be in this way, like the artists 
themselves, entirely removed from the atmosphere 
of ordinary theatrical shows." 

To this end Wagner societies were formed by the 
composer s admirers in numerous important cities 
both in and out of Germany, and the funds raised 
enabled the first stone of the building to Ai^ \^\vi wv 
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May 22nd, 1872, the fifty-nintli anniversary of the 
composer's birth. Baireuth in North Bavaria, the 
chosen spot, lies remote from the din and strife of 
Capitols in the broad valley of the Main. Here 
Wagner, almost within sight of the rising walls of 
his festival theatre on the hill, built himself a house 
which he made his home for the last ten years of his 
life. In 1870 he had contracted a second marriage 
with Cosiraa, daughter of Franz Liszt. ** Wahn- 
fried," his villa, standing at the end of the wide, 
well-built, old-fashioned-looking principal street of 
Baireuth, is not a palace, nor in externals fantastic. 
Here he completed his Trilogy^ the first festival per- 
formance of which, opening August] 13th, 1876, 
can never be forgotten by those who had the good 
fortune to be present. The grandeur of the under- 
taking was in modem art unique. Here was the 
best of everything in every department — an orches- 
tra of over a hundred and twenty, led by Wilhelmj, 
conducted by Richter; the first German singers of 
the day, Matema, Vogel, and Niemann at their 
head; scenery and mechanical effects on an unex- 
ampled scale, carried out with the utmost perfection 
— this in a modf 1 theatre, under the composer's per- 
sonal direction, the Emperor's patronage, and before 
an audience composed exclusively of distinguished 
artists and cultivated amateurs, which, as the fame 
of the enterpri^^e spread abroad, soon counted repre- 
sentatives from all civilized nations. 

The climax of his career. Indeed, it is hard to 
see what the most soaring ambition could further 
s ugliest. The Jilnr/, by its unusual length and cx- 
traonliuary demands oil the scenic, vocal, and dra- 
matic resources of an opera-house, stands apart as a 
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work only to bs satisfactorily performed under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Only the rarest perfec- 
tion, moreover, could quite reconcile us to what are, 
in our opinion, the three questionable features of the 
work. The incredible prolixity of parts t)f the 
drama; the prominence of giants and dragons, figures 
too grotesque on the stage to be tolerated in serious 
drama; and the excess of spectacle, which almost 
forces away attention from wh ;t is more worthy of 
it. The confident predictions of some critics, how- 
ever, that the Bing would never travel beyond its 
mountain home, have been falsified by its successful 
performance in many German capitols, in Brussels 
and in London. The separate parts of the l^rilogy 
are complete enough dramatically to be singly per- 
formed, and will be given from time to time for the 
sake of the mut?ic, which is ill-represented by con- 
cert extracts; although the love song, the chorus 
and ride of the Amazons, and the Fire-music in the 
Walkiire, the wood symphony in Siegfried, the hero's 
song and duet with Brunnhilde, and his Farewell 
and Funeral March in Odtterddmmerung, have found 
and kept a place in concert programmes. 

Those who visited Wagner in his retreat at BaL 
reuth told strango stories, which lost nothing in the 
telling, of his peculiar habits. Like Balzac, he 
found costume an aid to composition, and was said 
sometimes to receive guests in the mediaevel garb he 
used to don when writing Siegfried or the Meistcr. 
singer. He liked to vary the furniture of his apart- 
ments and cram them with curiosities. But it is 
easy tD parallel these vagaries of Wagner's— perhaps 
a **last inflrmitj''" of lively imaginations— with IVl^ 
queer devices to which his compeers in music a.M 
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literature have had recourse to stimulate their fancy. 
GlQck composed best out of doors in a meadow with 
his piano and a bottle of champagne; Sacchini with 
his pet cats around him; Paesiello in bed; Sarti in 
a dark room; Meyerbeer during a thunderstorm; 
Auber on horseback at full gallop; whilst Adolphe 
Adam buried himself under an eiderdown quilt! 
With Balzac, the need to hang his walls with silk 
and lace became the tyranny of his life; he preferred, 
said his friends, to go without coffee or soup than 
porcelain and silver plate, and thus often wanted 
for needful things in the midst of luxury. Wagner 
left no fortune. Like Balzac, whilst he lived and 
romanced he was beset by the craving to see, in the 
realities about him, some touch of the fantastic 
world in which such an imaginative artist is wont 
to live. 

The petty weakness of great men are always 
relished by the vulgar, eager perhaps to seize on 
some link between these heroes and themselves. If 
the composer of Ijohengrin^ the Walkure and the 
Meistersinger had a fancy to array himself in green 
velvet, and to vary the color of his dressing-gown 
according to the character of the work on hand, 
what more harmless outlet could he have found for 
the dash of madness whicii seems to be one attribute 
of^rcatwits? It is otherwise with certain a^tts of 
his life, Avhich appear to denote a strange savagery 
of disposirion and absence of compunction. It is 
possible to be too good a hater. His attacks on the 
Jews, on composers whose music did not happen to 
please him, the burlesque he wrote on the Siege of 
Paris shortly after the event — these cannot possibly 
be excused as freaks of youth due to youthful cifer- 
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vescence. They were the deliberate outcome of his 
mature age and judgment, and would suffice to show 
that, great man and great musician though he was, 
he had grave imperfections — a colossal arrogance 
and corresponding curtailment of human S3'mpathies 
— that have not been without baneful influence on 

his career and on his works. 

The next year, 1877, was marked by his visit to 
London, where the ** Wagner Concerts,*' under his 
direction at the Albert Hall, were an interesting 
feature of the musical season. It was during his 
stay that he sat for the admirable water-color like- 
ness painted of him by Hubert Herkomcr, a master- 
piece of portraiture of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly. 

Wagner's next and last work, Parsifal, based on 
the Arthurian legend of the Grail, was already then 
in progress. Completed at Palermo during the 
winter of 1879, spent, as had now become his custom, 
in Italy, its performance at Baireuth last year is 
Btill fresh in the memory of all readers. 

The allegorical element, a secondary feature in 
TannMtiser and Lohengi^in, is overpowered in 7Vz«- 
ian and Isolde by the intense realism of the tragic 
story. It underlies the fable of the liing, where, 
however, we lose sight of it sometimes in the variety 
and direct interest of theaction; but it is supreme in 
ParsifaJj whose essential mystical character places 
it by itself among operas, as stands the Passion 
drama of Ammergau among plays. In one respect 
the impression created was identical. Wagner's 
warmest admirers in this country disapproved of his 
subject, and anticipated that, in representation, it 
mast jar on their feelings. They were agreeably 
surprised, and confessed it. The composer's grave 
and reverential treatment was reflected in the manner 
of the work's execution by the artists and the mood of 
th J listening public ; all were felt in perfect harmony 
with the sanctity of the subject. Parsifal at Bai reuth 
silenced objections, though to transport t\v\^ ^^cxo;^ 
drama to an ordinay theatre might iuvoVvG ^^a ixi^xi^ 
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objections as the produclion of the Ammergau play 
in New York. 

The excitement and exertion consequent on these 
festival representations of 1882 left Wagner somewhat 
out of health. Rest and a mild climate for the coming 
winter were again recommended, and he left, with 
his wife and children, for Italy. He came to his 
favorite Venice, where he rented a floor in the 
Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi. 

** He leads a quiet retired life in the midst of his 
family," writes liis Italian friend, FilippL ** Those 
who wish to see him may find him nearly every day 
on the Piazza San Marco, between four and five, 
taking his daily walk, sometimes alone with his 
wife, sometimes with his children. Often he eits 
alone on one of the marble steps that support the 
Byzantine columns of the cathedral, meditating or 
resting from his work." 

Christmas Eve, Madame Wagner*B birthday, was 
celebrated by the interesting private performance of 
the juvenile symphony before alluded to, composed 
for the Leipzig concerts at the outset of his career. 
None of the friends around him this winter filt 
uneasiness on his account. But he was troubled 
with an affection of the heart, from which doctors 
had feared a sudden catastrophe, and he himself 
had a presentiment of his approaching end. Asked 
why he spoke of Parsifal as his last work, he once 
answered, "Because I am going to die." The in- 
firmities of illness and old age he was, happily, to be 
spared. The idea of decay is one, indeed, it is hard 
to associate with so indomitable a naiure. On the 
morning of February 13th he had ordered a gondola, 
as usual, but early in the day was seized with ill- 
ness. The doctor was sent for; but medical aid 
could avail nothing; and in a few hours he died, 
surrounded by those who loved him well. 

He was buried at Wahnfried, in the mausoleum 
of gray granite he had erected for himself in his 
gardens, with the simple inscription — **My last rest- 
ing place— Richard Wagner." — Bebtha Thomas, in 
London Society. 
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He that supper for is dight. 

He lyes full cold, I trow, this night I 

Yestreen to chamber I him led. 

This night Gray-steel has made his bed ! 

Sir Eosr, Sir Grahamb, and Sir Grat-stbbl. 

On the summit of one of the heights of the 
Odenwald, a wild and romantic tract of Upper 
Grermany, that lies not far from the confluence 
of the Maine and the Rhine, there stood, many, 
many years since, the castle of the Baron von 
Landshort. It is now quite fallen to decay, and 
almost buried among beech trees and dark firs ; 
above which, however, its old watch-tower may 
stiUbe seen struggling, like the former possessor I 
have mentioned^ to carry a high head, and look 
down upon a neighboring country. 

The Baron was a dry branch of the great family 
of KAtzenellenbogen,* and inherited the relics of 
the property and all the pride of his ancestors. 
Though the warUke disposition of his predeces- 
sors had much impared the family possessions, yet 
the 5aron still endeavored to keep up some show 
of former state. The times were peaceable, and 
the Grerman nobles, in general, had abandoned 
their inconvenient old castles, perched like eagles' 
nesta among the moimtains, and had built more 
convenient residences in the valleys; still the 

• i. e, Cat^s Elbow— the name of a f amilv of those parts, vet^ 
powerful in former times. The appellation, vre are toYOi^ vi>a^ 
ffiven in oompUment to a peerless dame ot the lamU^ , ee\«WaJ06<l 
for a flue ann. 
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Baron remained proudly drawn up in his little 
fortress, cherishmg with hereditary inveteracy 
all the old family feuds ; so that he was "on ill 
terms with some of his nearest neighbors, on ac- 
count of disputes that had happened between 
their great-great-grandfathers. 

The Baron had but one child, a daughter ; but 
Nature, when she grants but one child, always 
compensates by making it a prodigy ; and so it 
was with the daughter of the Baron. All the 
nurses, gossips, and coimtry cousins assured her 
father that she had not her equal for beauty in 
all Germany; and who should Know better than 
they? She had, moreover, been brought up with 
great care, under the superintendence of two 
maiden aimts, who had spent some years of their 
early life at one of the httle Grerman courts, and 
were skilled in all the branches of knowledge 
necessary to the education of a fine lady. Under 
their instructions she became a miracle of ac- 
complishments. By the time she was eighteen 
she could embroider to admiration, and had 
worked whole histories of the saints in tapestry, 
with such strength of expression in their counte- 
nances that they looked like so many souls in 
purgatory. She could read without great diffi- 
culty, and had spelled her way through several 
church legends and almost all the chivalric won- 
ders of the Heldenbuch. She had even made 
considerable proficiency in writing, could sign 
her own name without missing a letter, and so 
legibly that her aunts could read it without spec- 
tacles. She excelled in making little good-for- 
nothing lady-Uke knicknacks of all kinds; was 
versed in the most abstruse dancing of the day ; 
played a number of airs on the harp and guitar ; 
and knew all the tender ballads of the Minue- 
lieders by heart. 

Her aunts, too, having been gre^t flirts and 
coquettes in their youiurer days, were admirably 
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culculated to be vigilant guardians and strict 
censors of the conduct of their niece ; for there is 
no duenna so rigidly prudent and inexorably 
decorous as a sui)erannuated coquette. She was 
rarely suffered out of their sight ; never went be- 
yond the domains of the castle unless well at- 
tended or rather well watched; had continual 
lectures read to her about strict decorum and im- 
plicit obedience ; and, as to the men — pah I she 
v!i\s taught to hold them at such distance and 
distrust that, unless properly authorized, she 
would not have cast a glance upon the hand- 
somest cavaUer in the world — ^no, not if he were 
even dying at her feet. 

The good effects of this system were wonder- 
\ijiy apparent. The young lady was a pattern 
of docility and correctness. While others were 
wasting their sweetness in the glare of the world 
and liable to be plucked and thrown aside bv 
every hand, she was coyly blooming into fre'^Jti 
and lovely womanhood under the protection of 
those immaculate spinsters, like a rose-bud blush- 
ing forth among guardian thorns. Her aunts 
looked upon her with pride and exultation, and 
vaunted that though ail the other young ladies 
in the world might go astray, yet, thank Heaven, 
nothing of the End could happen to the heiress of 
Katzenellenbogen. 

But however scantily the Baron von Land- 
short might be provided with children, his house- 
hold was by no means a small one, for Provi- 
dence had enriched him with abundance of poor 
relations. They, one and all, possessed the af- 
fectionate disposition comjnon to humble rela- 
tives ; were wonderfully attached to the Baron, 
and took every possible occasion to come in 
swarms and enliven the castle. All family fes- 
tivals were commemorated by these good people 
at the Baron's expense; and when they ^e^^ 
filled with good cheer, they would deeY\xr^ \X\^ 
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there was nothing on earth so delightful as these 
family meetings, these jubilees of the heart. 

The Baron, though a small man, had a large 
soul, and it swelled with satisfaction at the con- 
sciousness of being the greatest man in the little 
world about him. He loved to tell long stories 
about the stark old warriors whose portraits 
looked grimly down from the walls around, and 
he found no listeners equal to those who fed 
at hia expense. He was much given to the mar- 
velous, and a firm believer in all those super- 
natural tales wtth which every mountain and 
valley in Germany aboimds. The faith of his 
guests even exceeded his own : they listened to 
every tale of wonder with open eyes and lAouth, 
and never failed to be astonished, even though 
repeated for the hundreth time. Thus lived the 
Baron von Landshort, the oracle of his table, the 
absolute monarch of his httle territory, and 
happy, above all things, in the persuasion that 
he wa^g the wisest man of the age. 

At the time ^ which my story treats there 
waa agreat family -gathering at the castle, on an 
affair of the utmost importance: — ^it was to re- 
ceive the destined bridegroom of the Baron's 
daughter. "A negotiation had been ^irried on 
between the father and an old nobleman of 
Bavaria, to unite the dignity of their houses by 
the marriage of their children. The prelinu- 
nariea had been conducted with proper punctiho. 
The young people were betrothed without seeing 
each other, and the time was appointed for the 
marriage ceremony. The young Count Von 
Altenburg had been recalled from the army for 
the purpose, and was actually on his way to the 
Baron's to receive his bride. Missives had even 
been received from him from Wurtzburg, where 
he was accidentally detained, mentioning the 
day and hour when he might be exnected to 
arrive. 
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The castle was in a tumult of preparation to 

five him a suitable welcome. The fair bride 
a^ been decked out with uncommon care. The 
two aunts had superintended her toilet and 
quarreled the whole morning about every article 
of her dress. The young lady had taken advan- 
tage of their contest to follow the bent of her 
own taste; and fortunately it was a ^ood one. 
She looked as lovely as youthful bridegroom 
could desire; and the flutter Qf expectation 
heightened the luster of her charms. 

The suffusions that mantled her face and neck, 
the gentle heaving of the bosom, the eye now 
and then lost in reverie, all betrayed the soft 
tumult that was going on in her little heart. 
The aunts were continually hovering around her ; 
for maiden aunts are apt to take great interest 
in affairs of this nature : they were giving her a 
world of staid counsel how to deport herself, 
what to say, and in what manner to receive the 
expected lover. 

The Baron was no less busied in preparations. 
He had, in truth, nothing exactly to do ; but he 
was naturally a fuming, bustling httle man, and 
could riot remain passive when all the world was 
in a hurry. He worried from top to bottom of 
the castle, with an air of infinite anxiety; he 
continually called the servants from their work 
to exhort them to be diligent, and buzzed about 
every hall and chamber, as idly restless and im- 
portunate as a blue-bottle fly of a warm sum- 
mer's day. 

In the meantime, the fatted calf had been 
killed ; the forests had rung with the clamor of 
the huntsmen; the kitchen was crowded with 
good cheer; the cellars had yielded up whole 
oceans of Rhein-wein and Feme-wein, and even 
the great Heidelburgh tun had been laid under 
contribution. Everything was ready to t^c^\n^ 
the distinguished guest with Saua and 'Bxaxx^Ssx 
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the true spirit of German ^ospitality — ^but the 
guest delayed to make his appearance. Hour 
rolled after hour. The sun that had poured his 
downward rays upon the rich forests of the 
Odenwald, now just gleamed along the summits 
of the mountains. The Baron mounted the 
highest tower, and strained his eyes in hopes of 
catching a distant sight of the Count and his 
attendants. Once he thought he beheld them; 
the sound of horns came floating from the valley, 
prolonged by the mountain echoes ; a niunber of 
horsemen were seen far below slowly advancing 
alon^ the road ; but when thev had nearly reached 
the toot of the mountain, they suddenly struck 
off in a different direction. The last ray of sun- 
shine departed — the bats began to flit by in the 
twilight — the road grew dimmer and dimmer to 
the view ; and nothing appeared stirring in it but 
now and then a peasant lagging homeward from 
his labor. 

While the old castle of Landshort was in 
this state of perplexity, a very interesting scene 
was transacting in a different part of the Oden- 
wald. 

The young Count Von Altenburg was tran- 
quilly pursuing his route in that sober jog-trot 
way in which a man travels toward matrimony 
when his friends have taken all the trouble and 
uncertainty of courtship off his hands, and a 
bride is waiting for him as certainly as a dinner, 
at the end of his journey. He had encountered 
at Wurtzburg o^ youtlit'iil companion in arms, 
with whom he had seen some service on tlie 
frontiers : Herman Von Starkenf aust, one of tlio 
stoutest hands and worthiest hearts of German 
chivalry, who was now returning from the army. 
His father's castle was not far distant from the 
old fortress of Landshort, although a hereditaiy 
feud rendered the families hostile and stnmgeiis 
to each other. 
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In the warm-hearted moment of recognition 
the young friends related all their past adven- 
tures and fortimes, and the Count gave the whole 
history of his intended nuptials with a young 
lady whoni he had never seen, but of whoso 
charms he had received the most enrapturing 
descriptions. 

As the route of the friends lay in the same 
direction they agreed to perform the rest of their 
journey together; and that they might do it 
more leisurely, set off from Wurtzburg at an 
early hour, the Count having given directions 
for his retinue to follow and overtake him. 

They be^iled their wayfaring with recollec- 
tions of their miUtary scenes and adventures ; but 
the Count was apt to be a little tedious, now and 
then^ about the reputed charms of his bride and 
the felicity that awaited him. 

In this way they had entered among the 
mountains of the Odenwald, and were traversing 
one of its most lonely and thickly wooded passes. 
It is well known that the forests of Germany 
have always been as much infested with robbera 
as it» castles by specters ; and, at this time, the 
former were particularly numerous, from the 
hordes of disbanded soldiers wandering about 
the country. It will not appear extraordinary, 
therefore, that the cavaliers were attacked by a 
gang of these stragglers, in the midst of the 
forest. They defended themselves with bravery, 
but wepe nearly overpowered when the Count's 
retinuo arrived to their assistance. At si^t of 
them the robbers fled, but not until the Count 
had received a mortal wound. He was slowly 
and carefully conveyed back to the city of 
Wurtzburg, and a friar smnmoned from a neigh- 
boring convent, who was famous for his skill in 
administering to both soul and body. But half 
of his skill was superfluous; the moments of U\^ 
unfortunate Coimt were numbered. 
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With his dying breath he entreated his friend 
lo repair instantly to the castle of Landshort, 
and explain the fatal cause of his not keeping his 
appointment with his bride. Though not the 
most ardent of lovers, he was one of the most 
punctilious of men, ana appeared earnestly solic- 
itous that this mission snould be speedily and 
court(K>usly executed. *' Unless this is dfone," 
said he, *' I shall not sleep quietly in my grave ! " 
He repeated these last woi'ds with peculiar 
soremnity. A recjuest, at a moment bo impressive, 
admitted no hesitation. Starkenfaustenaeavored 
iiO soothe him to calmness; promised faithfully 
to execute his wish, and gave him his lit nl in 
solemn pledge. The dying man pressed it in 
acknowledgment, but soon lapsed mto dehrium 
— ^raved about his bride — his engagements — his 
plighted word ; ordered his horse, that he might 
ride to the castle of Landshort, and expu'ed in 
the fancied act of vaulting into the saddle. 

Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh and a soldier's 
tear on the untimely fate of nis comrade; and 
then pondered on the awkward mission he had 
undertaken. His heart was heavy, and his 
head perplexed; for he was to present himself 
an unDiddcn guest among hostile people, and to 
damp their festivity with tidings fatal to their 
hopes. Still there were certain whisperings of 
curiosity in his bosom to see this lar-famed 
beauty of Katzenellenbogen, so cautiously shut 
up from the world; for he was a passionate 
aamirer of the sex, and there was a dash of 
eccentricity and enterprise in his character that 
made him fond of all singular adventure. 

Previous to his departure, he made all due ar- 
rangements with the holy fraternity of the con- 
vent for the funeral solemnities of his friend, who 
was to be buried in the cathedral of Wurtzburg, 
near some of his illustrious relatives; and the 
inourning retinue of the Count took charge of 
his remaiiiii. 
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It is now high time that we should return to 
the ancient ramily of Katzenellenbogen, who 
were impatient for their guest, and stillmore for 
their dinner; and to the worthy little Baron, 
whom we left airing himself on the watch-tower. 

Night closed in, but still no guest arrived. The 
Baron descended from the tower in despair. 
The banquet, which had been delayed from nour 
to hour, could no longer be postponed. The 
meats were already overdone; the cook in an 
agony ; and the whole household had the look of 
a garrison that had been reduced by famine. 
The Baron was obliged reluctantly to give orders 
for the feast without the presence of the ^lest. 
All were seated at table, and just on the point of 
conmiencing, when the sound of a horn from 
without the gate gave notice of the approach of 
a stranger. Another long blast filled the old 
courts of the castle with its echoes, and was an- 
swered by the warder from the walls. The 
Baron hastened to receive his future son-in-law. 

The drawbridge had been let down, and the 
stranger was before the gate. He was a tall, gal- 
lant cavalier, mounted on a black steed. His 
countenance was pale, but he had a beaming, 
romantic eye, and an air of stately melancholy. 
The Baron was a little mortified that he should 
have come in this simple, solitary style. His 
dignity for a moment was ruffled, and he felt 
disposed to consider it a want of proper respect 
for the important occasion and the important 
family with which he was to be connected. He 
pacified himself, however, with the conclusion 
that it must have been youthful impatience which 
had induced him thus to spur on sooner than his 
attend£^nts. 

"I am sorry," said the stranger, "to break in 
upon you thus unseasonably — '' 

Here the Baron interrupted him with a world 
of co]r4>liments and greetings; for, to tell the 
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truth, he prided himself upon his courtesy and 
his eloquence. The stranger attempted, once or 
twice, to stem the torrent of words, but in vain ; 
so he bowed his head and suffered it to flow on. 
By the time the Baron had come to a pause, they 
had reached the inner court of the castle; and 
the stranger was again about to speak, when he 
was once more interrupted by the appearance of 
the female part of the family, leadmg forth the 
shrinking" and blushing bride. He gazed on her 
for a moment as one entranced ; it seemed as if 
his whole soul beamed forth in the gaze, and 
rested upon that lovely form. One of the maiden 
aunts whispered something in her ear; she made 
an effort to speak ; her moist blue eye was timid- 
ly raised, gave a shy glance of inquiry on the 
stranger, and was cast again to the ground. The 
words died away ; but there was a sweet smile 
playing about her lips, and a soft dimpling of the 
cheek, that showed her glance had not been un- 
satisfactory. It was impossible for a girl of the 
fond age of eighteen, highly predisposed for love 
and matrimony, not to be pleased with so gallant 
a cavalier. 

The late hour at which the guest had arrived 
left no time for parley. The Baron was peremp- 
tory, and deferred all particular conversation 
vmtil the morning, and led the way to the un- 
tasted banquet. 

It was served up in the great hall of the castle. 
Around the walls hung the hard-favored por- 
traits of the heroes of the house of Katzenellen- 
bogen, and the trophies which they had gained 
. in the field and in the chase. Hacked croslets, 
splintered i ousting spears, and tattered banners 
^ere mingled with the spoils of sylvan warfai-e : 
^? jaws of the wolf and the tusks of the boar 
^^'iiined horribly among cross-bows and battles 
^xea^ and a huge pair of antlei's brancjhed im- 
Jneclia{^ly over the head of the youthful bride- 
groom ^ 
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The cavalier took but little notice of the com- 
pany or the entertainment. He scarcely tasted 
the banqjuet, but seemed absorbed in admiration 
of his bnde. He conversed in a low tone, that 
could not be overheard — for the language of love 
is never loud ; but where is the female ear so dull 
that it cannot catch the softest whisper of tho 
lover? There was a mingled tenderness and 
gravity in his manner that appeared to have a 
powerful effect upon the young lady. Her color 
3ame and went as she listened with deep atten- 
tion. Now and then she made some blusliing 
reply ; and when his eye was turned away, she 
woula steal a sidelong glance at his romantic 
countenance, and heave a gentle sigh of tender 
happiness. It was evident that the young couple 
were completely enamored. The aunts, who 
were deeply versed in the mysteries of the 
heart, declared that they had fallen in love with 
each other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least noisily, 
for the guests were all blessed with those keen 
appetites that attend upon Hght purses and 
moimtain air. The Baron told his best and 
longest stories, and never had he told them so 
well or with such great effect. If there was any- 
thing marvelous, his auditors were lost in aston- 
ishment; and if anything facetious, they were 
Bure to laugh exactly in the right place. The 
Baron, it is true, like most great men, was too 
dignified to utter any joke but a dull one : it was 
always enforced, however, by a bumper of ex- 
cellent Hochheimer; and even a dull joke, at 
one's own table, served up with jolly old wine, 
is irresistible. Many good things were said by 
poorer and keener wits, that would not bear re- 
peating, except on similar occasions ; many sly 
speeches whispered in ladies' ears, that almost 
convulsed them with suppressed laughter ; and 
a song or two roared out fcy^ poor but raex^^ 
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and broad-faced cousin of the Baron, that abso- 
lutely made the maiden aunts hold up their fans. 

Amid all this revelry, the stranger guest main- 
tained a most singular and unseasonable gravity. 
His countenance assumed a deeper cast of cle- 
jection as the evening advanced, and. strange aa 
it may appear, even the Baron's jokes seemed 
only to render him the more melancholy. At 
t Imes he was lost in thought, and at times there was 
a perturbed and restless wandering of the eye 
that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. His conver- 
sation with the bride became more and more ear- 
nest and mysterious. Lowering clouds began 
to steal over the fair serenity of her brow, and 
tremors to run through her tender frame. 

All this could not escape the notice of the com- 
pany. Their gayety was chilled by the unac- 
countable gloom of the bridegroom; their spirits 
wei'o infected ; whispers and glances were int€»r- 
changcd, accompamed by shrugs and dubious 
shakes of the head. The song and the laugh 
grow less and less frequent ; there were dreary 
Ijauscs in the conversation, which were at length 
succeeded by wild tales and supernatural legends. 
One dismal story produced another still more 
dismal, and the Baron nearly frightened some of 
the ladies into hysterics with the history of the 
goblin horseman that carried away the fair Leo- 
nora — a dreadful but true history, which has 
sinc^e b(»en put into excellent verse, and is read 
anil believed by all the world. 

The bridegroom listened to this tale with pro- 
round att(5ntion. He kept his eyes steadily fixod 
on tlie Baron, and as the story drew to a close, 
bc^gan gradually to rise from his seat, growing 
tailor and taller, until, in the Baron's entranced 
eye, he seemed almost to tower into a giant. The 
moment the talo was finished, he heaved a deep 
bi'^h and took a solemn farewell of the company. 
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They were all amazement. The Baron was per- 
fectly thunderstruck. 

** What I going to leave the castle at midnight? 
why, everytning was prepared for his reception ; 
a chamber was ready for him if he wished to 
retire." 

The stranger shook his head mournfully and 
mysteriously: ** I must lay my head in a differ- 
ent chamber to-night !" 

There was something in this reply and the tone 
in which it was uttered that made the Baron's 
heart misgive him \ but he rallied his forces, and 
repeated his hospitiable entreaties. The stranger 
shook his head silently but positively at every 
offer ; and waving his farewell to the company, 
stalked slowly out of the hall. The maiden aunts 
were absolutely petrified — the bride hung her 
head, and a tear stole to her eye. 

The Baron followed the stranger to the great 
court of the castle, where the black charger 
stood pawing the earth,, and snorting with impa- 
tience. When they had reached the portal, 
whose deep archway was dimly lighted by a 
cresset, the stranger paused, ana addressed the 
Baron in a hollow tone of voice which the vault- 
ed roof rendered still more sepulchral. **Now 
that we are alone," said he, *' I will impart to 
you the reason of my going. I have a solemn 
and indispensable engagement — " 

**Why," said the Baron, ** cannot you send 
some one in your place? " 

'* It admits of no substitute — ^I must attend it 
in person — I must away to Wurtzburg cathe- 
dral—" 

** Ay,'^ said the Baron, plucking up spirit, " but 
not untn to-morrow — ^to-morrow you shaU take 
your oride there." 

*'NoI nol" replied the stranger, with ten-fold 
solemnity, ** my engagement is with no bride — 
the worms I the worms expect me \ 1 asxi a ^<aa^ 
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man — I have been slain by robbers — ^my body 
lies at Wurtzburg— at midnight I am to be buried 
— the grave is waiting for me — I must keep my 
appointment !" 

He sprang on his black charger, dashed over 
the drawbridgs, and the clattering of his horse's 
hoofs was lost in the whistling of the night-blast. 

The Baron returned to the haU in the utmost 
consternation, and related what had passed. 
Two ladies fainted outright ; others sickened at 
the idea of having banqueted with a specter. It 
was the opinion of some that this might be the 
wild huntsman famous in German legend. Some 
talked of mountain sprites, of wood-demons, and 
of other supernatural beings, with which the 
good people of Germany have been so grievously 
harassed since time immemorial. One of the 

Eoor relations ventured to suggest that it might 
e some sportive evasion of the young cavalier, 
and that the very gloominess of the caprice 
seemed to accord with so melancholy a person- 
age. This, however, drew on him the indignation 
of the whole company, and especially of the 
Baron, who looked upon him as httle better than 
an infidel; so that he was fain to abjure his 
heresy as speedilv as possible, and come into the 
faith of the true believers. 

But whatever may have been the doubts enter- 
tained, they were completely put to an end by 
the arrival, next day, of regular missives, con- 
firming the intelligence of the young Count's 
murder and his interment at Wurtzburg cathe- 
dral. 

The dismay at the castle may well be imagined. 
The Baron shut himself up in his chamber. The 
guests who had come to rejoice with him could 
not think of abandoning him in his distress. They 
wandered about the courts, or collected in groups 
in the hall, shaking their heads and shrugging 
theii* shouldera, at the troubles of so good a man; 
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and sat longer than ever at table, and ate and 
drank more stoutly than ever, by way of keeping 
up their spirits. But the situation of the widowed 
bride was the most pitiable. To have lost a 
husband before she had even embraced him — and 
such a husband ! if the very specter could bo so 
gracious and noble, what must have been the 
living man? She filled the house Avith lamenta- 
tions. 

On the night of the second day of her Avidow- 
hood, she had retired to her chamber, accompa- 
nied by one of her aunts, who insisted on sleepmg 
with her. The aunt, who was one of the best 
tellers of ghost stories in all Germany, had iust 
been recounting one of her longest, and liad 
fallen asleep in the very midst of it. The cham- 
ber was remote, and overlooked a small garden. 
The niece lay pensively gazing at the beams of 
the rising moon, as they trembled on the leaves 
of an aspen tree before the lattice. The castle 
clock had just told midnight, when a soft strain 
of music stole up from the garden. She rose 
hastily from her oed, and stepped lightly to the 
window. A tall figure stood among the shadows 
of the trees. As it raised its head, a beam of 
moonlight fell upon the countenance. Heaven 
and earth ! she beheld the Specter Bridegroom I 
A loud shriek at that moment burst upon her 
ear, and her aunt, who had been awakened by 
the music, and had followed her silently to the 
window, fell into her arms. When she looked 
again the specter had disappeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now required the 
most soothing, for she was perfectly beside her- 
self with terror. As to the young lady, there 
was something, even in the specter of her lover, 
that seemed endearing. There was still the sem- 
blance of manly beauty ; and though the shadow 
of a man is but little calculated to satisfy the 
affections of a love-sick gui, yet, wtei*^ \\i^ «viNi- 
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stance is not to be had, even that is consoling. 
The aunt declared she would never sleep in that 
chamber a^ain; the niece, for once, was refrac- 
tory, and declared as strongly that she would 
sleep in no other in the castle; the consequence 
was that she had to sleep in it alone ; but she 
drew a promise from her aunt not to relate the 
story or the specter, lest she should be denied 
the only melancholy pleasure left her on earth- 
that of inhabiting tne chamber over which the 
guardian shade of her lover kept its nightly 
vigils. 

How long the good old lady would have ob- 
served this promise is uncertain, for she dearly 
loved to talk of the marvelous, and there is a 
triumph in being the first to tell a frightful story ; 
it is, however, still quoted in the neighborhood 
as a memorable instance of female secresy that 
she kept it to herself for a whole week ; when she 
was suddenly absolved from all further restraint, 
by intelligence brought to the breakfast-table one 
morning that the young lady was not to be found. 
Her room was empty — ^th. bed had not been slept 
in — the window was open — and the bird had 
flown ! 

The astonishment and concern with which the 
intelligence was received can only be imagined 
by those who have witnessed the agitation which 
the mishaps of a great man cause among his 
friends. Even the poor relations paused for a 
moment from the indefatigable labors of the 
trencher; when the aunt, who had at first been 
struck speechless, wrung her hands and shrieked 
out, ''The goblin I the goblin I she's carried away 
by the goblin ! " 

In a few words she related the fearful scenes 
of tho garden, and concluded that the specter 
must have carried off his bride. Two of the 
domestics corroborated the opinion, for they had 
heard the clattering of the horse's hoofa down 
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the mountain about mid-night, and had no doubt 
that it was the specter on his black charger, bear- 
ing her away to the tomb. All present were 
struck with the direful probability ; for events of 
the kind are extremely common in Germany, as 
many well-authenticated histories bear witness. 

What a lamentable situation was that of the 
poor Baron I What a heart-rending dilemma for 
a fond father, and a member of the great family 
of Katzenellenbogen ! His only daughter had 
either been wrapped away to the grave^ or he 
was to have some wood-demon for a son-m-law, 
and, perchance, a troop of goblin grandchildren. 
As usual, he was completely bewfldered, and all 
the castle in an uproar. The men were ordered 
to take horse, and scour every road and path and 
glen of the Odenwald. The Baron himself had 
3 ust drawn on his jack-boots, girded on his sword, 
and was about to mount his steed to sally forth 
on the doubtful quest, when he was brought to a 
pause by a new apparition. A lady was seen 
approaching the castle, mounted on a palfrey 
attended by a cavalier on horseback. She gal- 
loped up to the gate, sprang from her horee, and 
falling at the Baron's feet embraced his knees. 
It was his lost daughter and her companion— the 
Specter Bridegroom 1 The Baron was astounded. 
He looked at his daughter, then at the Specter, 
and almost doubted the evidence of his sensec. 
The latter, too, was wonderfully improved in his 
appearance, since his visit to the world of spirits. 
His dress was splendid, and set off a noble figure 
of manly symmetry. He was no longer pale and 
melancholy. His fine countenance was flushed 
with the glow of youth, and joy rioted in his 
la^e dark eye. 

Tne mystery was soon cleared up. The cavalier 
(for in truth, as you must have known all the 
while, he was no goblin) announced hinself as 
Sir Herman Von Starkenhaust. He* T^Vd.Vvi(^\^ 
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adventure with the yolinff Count He told how he had 
hastened to the castle to deliver the unwelcome tidings, 
hut that the eloquence of the Baron had interrupted 
him in every attempt to tell his tale. How the sight of 
the hride had completely captivated him, and that to 
l)as3 a few hours near her he had tacitly suffered the 
mistake to continue. How he had been sorely perplexed 
in \A hat way to make a decent retreat, uutil the iron's 
(joblin stories had suggested his eccentric exit. How, 
•"'caring the feudal hostility of the family, he had 
repealed his visits by stealth — had haunted the garden 
beneath the young lady's window — had wooed — had 
won — ^had borne away in triumph — and, in a word, had 
wedded the fair. 

Uuder any other circumstances, the Baron would 
have been inflexible, for he was tenacious of paternal 
authority, and devoutly obstinate in all family feuds; 
but he loved his daughter; he had lamented her as lost; 
he rejoiced to find her still alive; and, though her 
husband was of a hostile house, yet, thank Heaven, he 
was not a goblin. There was something, it must be 
acknowledged, that did not exactly accord with his 
notions of strict veracity, in the joke the knight had 
passed upon him of his being a dead man; but several 
old friends present, who had served in the wars, assured 
him that every stratagem was excusable in love, and 
that the cavalier was entitled to especial privilege, 
having lately served as a trooper. 

Matters, therefore, were happily arranged. The 
Baron pardoned the young couple on the spot. The 
revels at the castle were resumed. The poor relations 
overwhelmed this new member of the family with 
loving kindness; he was so gallant, so generous, and so 
rich. The aunts, it is true, w^ere somewhat scandalized 
that their system of strict seclusion and passive obedi- 
ence should be so badly exemplified, but attributed it 
all to their negligence in not having the windows 

f rated. One of them was particularly mortified at 
aving her marvelous story marred, and that the cily 
Ijpecter she had ever seen should turn out a counterfeit', 
l^ut the niece seemed perfectly happy at having found 
j;iixn substantial flesh and blood — and bo the story ends. 
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Whoever examines with due circumspection 
into the ** Annual Records of Time,"* will find it 
remarked that ** War is the child of Pride," and 
*' Pride the daughter of Riches;" the former of 
which assertions may be soon granted, but one 
cannot so easily subscribe to the latter; for Pride 
is nearly related to Beggary and Want, either 
by father or mother, and sometimes by both. 
And to speak naturally, it very seldom happens 
among men to fall out when all have enough; 
invasions usually traveUng from north to south, 
that is to say^ from poverty upon plenty. The 
most ancient and natural grounds of quarrels 
are lust and avarice, which, though we may 
allow to be brethren or callateral branches of 
pride, are certainly the issues of want. For, to 
speak in the phrase of writers upon the politics, 
we may observe in the Republic of Dogs (which 
in its original seems to be an institution of the 
many), that the whole state is ever in the pro- 
f oundest peace after a full meal ; and that civil 
broils arise among them when it happens for 
one great bone to be seized on by some leadinGj 
dog, who either divides it among the few, and 
then it falls to an oligarchy ; or keeps it to him- 
seH, and then it runs up to a tyranny. Tho 
some reasoning also holds place among them in 



♦** Riches prodnc'eth prirle," "Prirlo is war's ground," &c.— • 
YbL Ej^eni. de Mary Clarke; opt. Edit. 
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those dissensions wo behold upon a turgescency 
in any of their females. For the right of pos- 
session lying in common (it being impossible to 
establish a property in so delicate a case), jeal- 
ousies and suspicions do so abound, that the 
whole commonwealth of that street is re- 
duced to a manifest state of war of every citizen 
against every citizen; till some one, of more 
courage, conduct, or fortune than the rest, 
seizes and enjoys the prize; upon which natural- 
ly arises plenty of heart-burning and env^r and 
snarling against the happy dog. Again, if wo 
look upon any] of these repubhcs engaged in a 
foreign war, either of invasion or defence, Ave 
shall find the same reasoning will serve as to the 
grounds and occasions of each, and that poverty 
or want, in some degree or other (whether real 
or in opinion, which makes no alteration in the 
case) has a great share, as well as pride, on the 
IDarb of the aggressor. 

Now, whoever will please to take this scheme, 

an I either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual 

stato or commonwealth of learning, will soon 

discover the first ground of disa^^reement b3- 

tw )c:i the two great parties at this time in arm^, 

a:ii may form just conclusions upon the merits 

of either cause. But the issue or events of this 

war are not so easy to conjecture at: for the 

pi-os^nt quarrel is so inflamed by the warm 

li 'a Is of either faction, and the pretensions 

S)innvhere or other so exorbitant, as not tJ 

aliuit the least overtures of accommodation.—" 

Tiiis quarrel first began (as I have heard it af- 

firnio'l by an old dweller in the neigliborhood) 

about a sm.dl spot of ground lying and being 

^ipon one of the two top:-} of the hill Parnassus; 

^he highest and largest of which had, it Rooms. 

t>Gen, time out of min I, i:i quiet p.)S3ejsi')ii of 

Certain ^ tenants calkvl tlr^ Ancients, and the 

othar wa3 held by the MjJorns. Bat these dis- 
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liking their present station, sent certain ambassa- 
dors to the Ancients, complaining of a great 
nuisance — how the height of that part of Par- 
nassus, quite spoiled the prospect of theirs, 
especially towards the east; and therefore, to 
avoid a war, offered them the choice of this 
alternative — either that the Ancients would 
please to remove themselves and their effects 
down to the lower summity, which the Moderns 
would graciously surrender to them, and ad- 
vance in their place ; or else, that the said An- 
cients will give leave to the Moderns to come 
with shovels and mattocks, and level the said 
hill as low as they shall think it convenient. To 
which the Ancients made answer, how little 
they expected such a message as this from a 
colony whom they had admitted out of their 
own free grace to so near a neighborhood. 
That as to their own seat, they were aborigines 
of it ; and therefore, to talk with them of a re- 
moval or surrender, was a lan^age they did 
not understand. That if the height of the hill 
on their side shortened the prospect of the 
Moderns, it was a disadvantage they could not 
help, but desired them to consider whether that 
injury (if it be any) were not largely recom- 
pensed by the shade and shelter it afforded thorn. 
That as to the levelling or digging down, it was 
either folly or ignorance to propose it, if they 
.did, or did not, know how that side of the hill 
was an entire rock, which would break their 
tools and hearts without any damage to itself. 
That they would therefore advise the Moderns 
rather to raise their own side of the hill than 
dream of pulling down that of the Anceints, 
to the former of which they would not only give 
license, but also largely contribute. All this 
■was rejected by the Modems with much indigna- 
tion, who still insisted upon one of the two ex- 
pedients. And so this difference broke out into 
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a long and obstinate war, maintained on the one 
part oy resolution, and by the courage of cer- 
tain leaders and allies ; but on the other, by the 
greatness of their number, upon all defeats af- 
fording continual recruits. In this quarrel 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhausted, and 
the virulence of both parties enormously aug- 
mented. Now it must here be understood that 
ink is the great missive weapon in all battles 
of the learned, which, conveyed through a 
sort of engine, called a quill, infinite numbers of 
these are darted at the enemy by the valiant on 
each side with equal skill and violence, as if it 
were an engagement of porcupines. This ma- 
lignant liquor was compounded by the engineer 
who invented it of two ingredients, which are 
gall and copperas, by its bitterness and venom 
to suit in some degree, as well as to foment, the 
genius of the combatants. And as the Grecians, 
after an engagement, when they could not agree 
about the victory, were wont to set up trophies 
on both sides, the beaten party being content to 
be at the same expense to keep itself in counte- 
nance (a laudable and ancient custom, happily re- 
vived of late in the art of war) ; so the learned, 
after a sharp and bloody dispute, do on both 
sides hang out their trophies too, whichever 
comes by the worst. These trophies have large- 
ly inscribed on them the merits of the cause, a 
full impartial account of such a battle, and how 
the victory fell clearly to the party that set them 
up. They are known to the world under several 
names, as disputes, arguments, rejoinders, brief 
considerations, answers, replies, remarks, reflec- 
tions, objections, confutations. For a very few 
days they are fixed up in all public places, cither 
by themselves or their representatives,* for pass- 
engers to gaze at ; from whence the chief est and 

♦Their title-pages. 
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largest are removed to certain magazines they 
call libraries, there to remain in a quarter pur- 
posely assigned them, an. I from tlionceforth be- 
gin to be called books of confer:) vers \r. 

In these books is wonderfully instilled and 
preserved the spirit of each Avarrior while ho is 
alive, and after his death his bouI transmi- 
grates there to inform them. This, at least, is 
the more common opinion ; but, I believe, it is 
with libraries as with other cemeteries, where 
some philosophers affirm that a certain spirit, 
which they call Brutum hominis, hovers over 
the monument till the body is corrupted, and 
turns to dust or to worms, but then vanishes or 
dissolves; so, wo may say, a restless spirit 
haunts over every book, till dust or worjns have 
seized upon it, which to some may happen in a 
few days, but to others later; and therefore 
books of controversy, being of all others haunted 
by the most disorderly spirits, have always been 
confined in a separate lodge from the rest, and 
for fear of mutual violence against each other, 
it was thought prudent by our ancestors to bind 
them to the peace with strong iron chains. Of 
which invention the original occasion was this : 
when the works of Scotus first came out they 
were carried to a certain great library, and had 
lodgings appointed them ; but this author was no 
sooner settled than he went to visit his Master 
Aristotle, and there both concerted together to 
seize Plato hj main force, and turn him out 
from his ancient station among the divines, 
where he had peaceably dwelt near eight hun- 
dred years. The attempt succeeded, and the 
two usurpers have reigned ever since in his 
stead ; but to maintain quiet for the future it 
was decreed that all polemics of the larger size 
should be held fast with a chain. 

By this expedient the public peace of libraries 
mignt certainly have been preserved, if a new 
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species of controversial books had not arose of 
late years, instinct with a most malignant spirit, 
from the war above-mentioned between the 
learned about the higher summity of Parnassus. 

When these books were first admitted into the 
pubhc libraries, I remember to have said upon 
occasion to several persons concerned, how I 
was sure they would create broils wherever they 
came, unless a world of care were taken, and 
therefore I advised that the champions of each 
side should be coupled together, or otherwise 
mixed, that like the blending of contrary poisons 
their maUgnity might be employed among them- 
selves. And it seems I was neither an ill 
prophet nor an ill counsellor, for it was nothing 
else but the neglect .of this caution which gave 
occasion to the terrible fight that happened on 
Friday last between the ancient and modern 
books in the King's library. Now, because the 
talk of this battle is so fresh in everybody's 
mouth, and the expectation of the town so great 
to be informed in the pai-ticulars, I, being pos- 
sessed of all qualifications requisite in anhistorian 
and retained by neither party, have resolved to 
comply with the urgent importunity of my 
friends by writing down a full nnpartial account 
thereof. 

The guardian of the regal library, a person of 
great valor, but chiefly renowned for his hu- 
manity, had been a fierce champion for the Mod- 
erns, and in an engagement upon Parnassus, had 
vowed, with his own hands, to knock down two 
of the Ancient chiefs, who guarded a small pass 
on the superior rock ; but endeavoring to climb 
up, was cruelly obstructed by his own unhappy 
wciight and tendency towards his center, a qual- 
ity to which those of the Modern party are ex- 
tremely subject; for being light-headed, they 
have in speculation, a wonderful agihty, and 
conceive nothing too high for them to mount, 
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but in reducing to practice, discover a mighty 
pressure about their posteriors and their heels. 
Having thus failed in his design, the disappoint- 
ed champion bore a cruel rancor to the 
Ancients, which he resolved to gratify by 
showing all marks of his favor to tl^e Books 
of their adversaries, and lodging them in 
the fairest apartments ; when at the same time, 
whatever Book had the boldness to own itself 
for an advocate of the Ancients, was buried alive 
in some obscure corner, and threatened upon the 
least displeasure to be turned out of doors. 
Besides, it so happened that about this time 
there was a strange confusion of place among 
all the books in the library, for wnich several 
reasons were assigned. Some imputed it to a 
great heap of learned dust which a perverse 
wind blew off from a shelf of Moderns into the 
keeper's eyes. Others affirmed he had a 
humor to pick the worms out of the schoolmen 
and swallow them fresh and fasting, whereof 
some fell upon his spleen and some climbed up 
into his head, to the great perturbation of both. 
And lastly, others maintained that by walking 
much in the dark about the library, he had quite 
lost the situation of it out of his head ; and there- 
fore, in replacing his books, he was apt to mis- 
take, and clap Descartes next to Aristotle ; poor 
Plato had got between Hobbes and the Seven 
Wise Masters, and Virgil was hemmed in with 
Dryden on one side, and Withers on the other. 

Meanwhile those Books that were advocates 
for the Modems chose out one from among them 
to make a progress through the whole library, 
examine the number and strength of their party, 
and concert their affairs. This messenger per- 
f onned all things very industriously, and brought 
hack, with him a list of their forces, in all fifty 
thousand, consisting chiefly of light horse, heavy- 
armed foot, and mercenaries, whereof the foot 
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were in general but sorrily armed, and worse 
clad; their horses large, but extremely out of 
case and heart ; however, some few by trading 
among the Ancients, had furnished themselves 
tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord 
grew extremely high, hot words passed on both 
sides, and ill blood was plentifully bred. Here a » 
solitary Ancient, squeezed up among a whole 
shelf of Moderns, offered fairly to dispute the 
case, and to prove by manifest reasons that the 
priority was due to them from long possession, and 
in regard of their prudence, antiquity, and above 
all, their great merits towards the'' Moderns. 
But these denied the premises^ and seemed very 
much to wonder how the Ancients could pretend 
to insist upon their antiquity when it was so plain 
(if they went to that) that the Moderns were 
much the more * ancient of the two. As for any 
obligations they owed to the Ancients, they re- 
nounced them aU. *' 'Tis true," said they, "we 
are informed, some few of our party have been 
so mean to borrow their subsistence from you ; 
but the rest, infinitely the greater number (and 
especially we French and English) were so far 
from stooping to so base an example that there 
never passed, till this very hour, six words be- 
tween us. For our horses are of our own breed- 
ing, our arms of our own forging, and our clothes 
of our own cutting out and sewing." Plato was 
by chance upon the next shelf, and observing 
those that spoke to be in the ragged plight, men- 
ti()ned awhile ago ; their jades lean and foundered, 
their weapons of rotten wood, their armor rusty, 
and nothing but rags underneath; ho laughed 
1 »'i(l, and in his pleasant way, swore by G — , ^o 
believed them. 

Now, the Moderns had not proceeded in their 
> . ■ 

* According to the modem paradox. 
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late negotiation with secrecy enough to escape 
the notice of the enemy. For those advocates 
who had begun the quarrel by setting first on 
foot the dispute of precedency, talked so loud of 
coming to a battle tnat Temple happened to over- 
hear them, and gave immediate intelligence to 
the Ancients, who thereupon drew up their scat- 
tered troops together, resolving to act upon the 
defensive; upon which several of the moderns 
flew over to their party, and among the rest 
Temple himself. This Temple having been edu- 
cated, and long conversed among the Ancients, 
was of all the Modems their greatest favorite, 
and became their greatest champion. 

Things were at this crisis when a material 
accident fell out. For, upon the highest corner 
of a large window, there dwelt a certain spider 
swollen up to the first magnitude by the destruc- 
tion of infinite niunbers of flies, whose spoils lay 
scattered before the gates of his palace hko 
human bones before the cave of some giant. The 
avenues to his castle were guarded with turn- 
pikes and palissadoes, all after the modem way 
of fortification. After you had passed several 
courts yoii came to the center, wherein you 
might behold the constable himself in his own 
lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
avenue, and ports to sallv out upon all occasions 
of prey or defence. ^ In this mansion he had for 
some time dwelt in peace and plenty, with- 
out danger to his person by swallows from 
above, or to his palace by brooms from below, — 
when it was the pleasure of Fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a 
broken pane in the glass had discovered itself ; 
and in he went, where expatiating awhile, he 
at last happened to ahght upon one of the out- 
ward walls of the spider's citadel ; which, yield- 
ing to the unequal weight, sunk down to the 
very foundation. Thrice he endeavored to f orc» 
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his passage^ and thrice the center shook. The 
spider within feeHng the terrible convulsion, sup- 
posed at first that Nature was approaching to 
her final dissolution, or else that Beelzebub, with 
all his legions, was come to revenge the death of 
many thousands of his subjects, whom this enemy 
had slain and devoui-ed. However, he at length 
valiantly resolved to issue forth, and meet his 
fate. Meanwhile, the bee had acquitted himself 
of his toils, and posted secureJy at some distance, 
was employed in cleansing his wings, and disen- 
gaging them from the ragged remnants of the 
cobweb. By this time the spider was adventured 
out, when, beholding the chasms, and ruins, and 
dilapidations of his fortress, he was very near at 
his wit's end ; he stormed and swore like a mad- 
man, and swelled till he was ready to burst. At 
length, casting his eye upon the bee, and wisely 
gathering causes from events (for they knew 
each other by sight), "A plague split you," said 
he, * * for a giddy son of a whore. Is it you. with 
a vengeance, that have made this litter nere ? 
Could not you look before you, and be d— n'd ? 
Do you thinlc I have nothing else to do (in the 
devil's name) but to mend and repair after your 
arse? " " Good words, friend," said the bee (hav- 
ing now pruned himself, and being disposed to 
droll), " ril give you my hand and word to come 
near your kennel no more ; I was never in such 
a confounded pickle since I was born. " * ' Sirrah, " 
replied the spider, " if it were not for breaking 
an old custom in our family never to stir abroad 
against an enemy, I should come and teach you 
better manners." *' I pray have patience," said 
the bee, '* or you will spend your substance, and, 
for auft'ht I see, you may stand in need of it all, 
towards the rei)air of your house." ** Rogue, 
rogue," Teplied the spider, " yet, methinks, you 
should have more respect to a person, whom all 
the world allows to be so .much your bettor." 
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** By my troth," said the bee, " the comparison 
will amount to a very good jest, and you will do 
me a favor to let me know the reasons that all 
the world is pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute. " 
At this, the spider having swelled himself into 
the size and posture of a disputant, began his 
argument in the true spirit of controversy, with 
a resolution to be heartily scurrilous and angry, 
to urge on his own rea^sons without the least 
regard to the answers of* objections of his oppo- 
site ; and f uUy predetermined in his mind against 
all conviction. 

"Not to disparage myself," said he, **by the 
comparison with such a rascal, what art thou 
but a vagabond without house or home, without 
stock or inheritance ? Born to no possession of 
your own, but a pair of wings, and a drone-pipe. 
Your hvelihood is an universal plunder upon 
nature; a freebooter over fields and gardens; 
and, for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle as 
readily as a violet. Whereas I am a domestic 
animal, furnished with a native stock within 
myself. This large castle (to show my improve- 
ments in the mathematics) is all built with my 
own hands, and the materials extracted alto- 
gether out of my own person. 

** I am elad," answered the bee, " to hear you 
grant, at least, that I am come honestly by my 
wings and my voice, for then, it seems, I am 
obUged to Heaven alone for my flights and my 
music: and Providence would never have be- 
stowed on me two such gifts without designing 
them for the noblest ends. I visit, indeed, all 
the flowers and blossoms of the field and the 
garden, but whatever I collect from thence en- 
riches myself without the least injury to their 
beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for 
you and your skiU in architecture and other 
mathemaucs, I have little to say : in that build- 
ing of yours there might, for aught I know, have 
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been labor and method enough, but by woeful 
experience for us both 'tis too plain the materials 
are nought, and I hope you wiU henceforth take 
warning, and consider duration and matter as 
well as method and art. You boast, indeed, of 
being obliged to no other creature, but of draw- 
ing and spinning out all from yourself — that is 
to say, if we may judge of the Hquor in the vessel 
by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful 
store of dirt and poison in your breast — ^and 
though I would by no means lessen or disparage 
your genuine stock of either, yet, I doubt, you 
are bomewhat obliged for an increase of both to 
a little foreign assistance. Your inherent por- 
tion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions by sweep- 
ings exhaled from below ; and one insect fur- 
nishes you with a share of poison to destroy 
another. So that, in short, the question comes 
aU to this : Whether is the nobler being of the 
two, that which, by a lazy contemplation of four 
inches round, by an overweening pride, which 
feeding and engendering on itselr turns all into 
excrement and venom, producing nothing at all 
but flybane and a cobweb, or that which by an 
universal range, with long search, much study, 
true judgment, and distinction of things, brings 
home honey and wax. 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, 
clamor, and warmth, that the two parties of 
Books in a^ms below stood silent awhile, waiting 
in suspense what would be the issue, which was 
not long undetermined ; for the bee grown im- 
patient at so much loss of time, fled straight 
away to a bed of roses without looking for a 
reply ; and left the spider like an orator collected 
in himself, and just prepared to burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency that -^lEsop 
broke silence first. He had been of late most 
barbarously treated by a strange effect of the 
I^gent's humanity, who had tore off his title- 
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page, sorely defaced one-half of his leares, and 
chained him fast among a shelf of Moderns. 
Where, soon discovering how high the quarrel 
v/as like to proceed, he tried all his arts, and 
turned himself to a thousand forms. At lengCh, 
in the borrowed shape of an ass, the Regent mis- 
took him for a Modern, by which means he hai 
time and opportunity to escape to the Ancients, 
just when the spider and theoee were entering 
into their contest ; to which he gave his attention 
with a world of pleasure, and when it was 
ended, swore in the loudest key that in all his 
life he had never known two cases so parallel 
and adapt to each other as that in the window, 
and this upon the shelves. **The disputants," 
said he, *'have admirably managed the dispute 
between them, have taken in the full strength of 
all that is to be said on both sides, and exhausted 
the substance of every argument pro and con. 
It is but to adjust the reasonings of both to the 
present quarrel, then to compare and apply 
the labors and fruits of each as the bee has 
learnedly deduced them, and we shall find the 
conclusion fall plain and close upon the Moderns 
and us. For, pray gentlemen, was ever any- 
thing so modern as the spider in his air, his 
turns, and his paradoxes? He argues in the be- 
half of you, his brethren, and himself, with 
many boastings of his native stock, and great 

genius; that he spins and spits wholly from 
imself, and scorns to own any obligation or 
assistance from without. Then ho displays to 
you his great skill in architecture, and improve- 
ment in the mathematics. To all this, the 
bee as an advocate, retained by us the An- 
cients, thinks fit to answer, that, if one may 
judge of the gi*eat genius or inventions of the 
Modems by what they have produced, you will 
hardly have countenance to boar you out in 
Jboaating of either. Erect your schemes with as 
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much method and skill as you please, yet, if the 
materials be nothing but dirt spun out of your 
own entrails (the guts of modern brains) the edi- 
fice will conclude at last in a cobweb ; the dura- 
tion of which, like that of other spiders' webs, 
may be imputed to their being forgotten, or neg- 
lected, or hid in a corner. For anything else of 
genuine that the Moderns may pretend to, I can- 
not recollect, unless it be a large vein of wrang- 
ling and satire much of a nature and substance 
with the spider's poison ; which, however they 
pretend to spit wholly out of themselves, is 
improved by tne same arts by feeding upon the 
insects and vermin of the age. As for us, the 
Ancients, we are content with the bee to pretend 
to nothing of our own beyond our wings and 
our voice— that is to say, our flights and our 
language ; for the rest, whatever we have got, 
has been by infinite labor and search, and rang- 
ing through every corner of nature. The differ- 
ence is that, instead of dirt and poison, we have 
rather chose to fill our hives with honey and 
wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are Sweetness and 
Light." 

'Tis wonderful to conceive the tumult arisen 
among the Books upon the close of this long des- 
cant of JEsop. Both parties took the hint, and 
heightened their animosities so on a sudden that 
they resolved it should come to a battle. Im- 
mediately, the two main bodies withdrew under 
their several ensigns to the farther parts of the 
library, and there entered into cabals and con- 
sults upon the present emergency. The Moderns 
were in very warm debates upon the choice of 
their leaders, and nothing less than the fear im- 
pending from their enemies could have kept 
them from mutinies upon this occasion. The 
difference was greatest among the horse, where 
every private trooper pretended to the chief 
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command, from Tasso and Milton to Bryden and 
Withers. The light-horse were commanded by 
Cowley and Despreaux. There came the bowmen 
under their valiant leaders Descartes, Gassendi, 
and Hobbes, whose strength was such that they 
could shoot their arrows behind the atmosphere, 
never to fall down again, but turn like that of 
Evander into meteors, or like the cannon-ball 
into stars. Paracelsus brought a squadron of 
stinkpot-flingers from the snowy mountains of 
Khoetia. There came a vast body of dragoons of 
different nations under the leading of Harvey, 
their great Aga, part armed with scythes, the 
weapons of death; part with lances and long 
knives, all steeped in poison; part, shot bullets 
of a most malignant nature, and used white 
powder which infaUibly killed without report. 
There came several bodies of heavy -armed foot, 
all mercenaries, under the ensigns of Guiccardine, 
Davila, Polydore, Virgil, Buchanan, Mariana, 
Camden, and others. The engineers were com- 
manded by Regiomontanus and Wilkins. The 
rest were a confused multitude led by Scotus, 
Aquinas, and Bellarmine, of mighty bulk and 
stature, but without either arms, courage, or 
discipline, In the last place came infinite swarms 
of Calones, a disorderly rout led by L'Estrange ; 
rogues and ragamuffins, that follow the camp ior 
nothing but tne plunder, all without coats to 
cover them. 

The army of the Ancients was much fewer in 
number. Homer led the horse, and Pindar the 
light horse ; Euclid was chief engineer ; Plato 
and Aristotle commanded the bowmen; Hero- 
dotus and Livy, the foot ; Hippocrates, the dra- 
foons. The allies, led by Vossius and Temple, 
rought up the rear. 

Allthings violently tending to a decisive bat- 
tle, Fame, who much frequented, and had a 
l£u:ge apartment formerly assigned her in the 
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regal library, fled up straight to Jupiter, to 
whom, she delivered a faithful account of all 
that passed between the two parties below. 
(For among the gods she always tells the ti'uth.) 
Jove, in great concern, convokes a council in 
the Milk-way. The senate assembled, he declares 
the occasion of convening them ; a bloody battle 
just impendent between two mighty armies of 
ancient and modern creatures called Books, 
wherein the celestial interest was but too deeply 
concerned. Momus, the patron of the Moderns, 
made an excellent speech in their favor, which 
was answered by I^allas, the protectress of 
the Ancients. The assembly was divided 
in their affections, when Jupiter command- 
ed the Book of Fate to be laid before 
him. Inunediately were brought by Mer- 
cury three large volumes in folio, containing 
memoirs of all things past, present, arid to 
come. The clasps were of silver, double-gilt ; the 
covers of celestial Turkey-leather, and the pai)er 
such as here on earth mi^ht almost pass for vel- 
lum. Jupiter, having silently read the decree, 
would communicate the import to none, but 
presently shut up the book. 

Without the doors of this assembly, there at- 
tended a vast number of light,' nimble gods, 
menial servants to Jupiter ; these are his minis- 
tering instruments' in all affairs below. They 
travel in a caravan more or less together, and 
are fastened to each other like a link of galley- 
slaves by a light chain, which passes fi*om them 
to Jupiter's great toe. And yet in receiving or 
delivering a message they may never approach 
above the lowest step of his throne, where he and 
they whisper to each other through a long hol- 
low trunk. These deities are called by mortal 
in.en Accidents or Events ; but the gods call them 
Second Causes. Jupiter having delivered his 
^iiessage to a certain number of these divinities, 
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they flew immediately down to the pinnacle of 
the regal library, and consulting a few minutes, 
entered unseen, and disposed the parties accord- 
ing to their orders. 

Meanwhile, Momus, fearing the worst, and 
calling to mind an ancient prophecy, which bore 
no very good face to his children the Moderi^s, 
bent his flight to the region of a maUgnant deity 
called Criticism. She dwelt on the top of a 
snowy mountain in Nova Zimbla; there Momus 
found her extended in her den upon the spoils 
of numberless volumes half devoured. At her 
right hand sat Ignorance,, her father and hus- 
band, blind with age; at her left, Pride, her 
mother, dressing her up in the scraps of 
paper herself had torn. There was Opin- 
ion, her sister, light of foot, hoodwinked, 
and headstrong, yet giddy and perpetually 
turning. About her played her children. 
Noise and Impudence, Dullness, and Vanity, 
Positiveness, Pedantry, and lU-manners. The 
goddess herself had claws like a cat; her head, 
and ears, and voice resembled those of an ass ; 
her teeth fallen out before ; her eyes turned in- 
ward, as if she looked only upon herself; her 
diet was the overflowing of her own gall ; her 
spleen was so Large as to stand prominent like a 
dug of the first rate, nor wanted excrescencies 
in form, of teats, at which a crew of ugly mon- 
sters were greedily sucking ; and, what is won- 
derful to conceive, the bulk of Spleen increased 
faster than the sucking could diminish it. 
** Goddess," said Momus, '* can you sit idly here 
while our devout worshippers, tne Moderns, are 
this minute entering into a cruel battle, and 
perhaps no^ lying under the swords of their en- 
emies? Who then, hereafter, will ever sacrifice 
or build altars to our divinities? Haste, there- 
fore, to the British Isle, and, if possible, prevent 
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their destruction, while I make factions among 
the gods and gain them over to our party." 

Momus having thus delivered himself stayed 
not for an answer, but left the goddess to her 
own resentments. Up she rose in a rage, and as 
it is the form upon such occasions, began a 
soliloquy. *"Tis I," said she, **who give wis- 
dom to infants and idiots; by me, children grow 
wiser than their parents. By me -beaux be- 
come politicians; and school-boys, judges of 
philosophy. By me sophisters debate, and 
conclude upon the depths of knowledge; 
and coffee-house wits, instinct by me, can 
correct an author's style, and display his 
minutest errors without understanding a syl- 
lable of his matter or his language. By me strip- 
plings spend their judgment as they do their es- 
tate oef ore it comes into their hands. 'Tis I who 
have deposed wit and knowledge from their em- 
pire over poetry, and advanced myself in their 
stead. And shall a few upstart Ancients dare 

to oppose me? But come, my aged parents, 

and you, my children dear, and thou, my beaute- 
ous sister, let us ascend my chariot, and haste to 
assist our devout moderns, who are now sacri- 
ficing to us a becatomb, as I perceive by that 
grateful smell, which from thence reaches my 
nostrils." 

The goddess and her train having mounted 
the chariot, which was drawn by tame geese, 
flew over infinite regions, shedding her influence 
in due places, till at length, she arrived at her 
beloved island of Britain ; but in hovering over 

-^ its metropolis, what blessings did she not let fall 
upon her seminaries of Gresham and Covent-gar- 
den? And now she reached the fatal ^l^'^in of St. 

- James's library, at what time the two armies 
were upon tlu3 point to engage; where entering 
with all her caravan, unseen, and landing upon 

' A case of shelves, now deserted, but onco inhabit' 
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ed by a colony of virtuoso??, she stayed awhile to 
observe the posture of both armies. 

But here, the tender cares of a mother began 
to fill her thoughts, and move in her breast. For, 
at the head of a troop of modern bowman, she 
cast her eyes upon her son W-tt-n ; to whom the 
Fates had assigned a very short thread. W-tt-n, 
a young hero, whom an unknown father of mor- 
tal race, begot by stolen embraces with this god- 
dess. He was the darling of his mother, above 
all her children, and she resolved to go 
and comfort him. But first, according to the 
good old custom of deities, she cast about to 
change her shape ; for fear the divinity of her 
countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, 
and over-charge the rest of his senses. She 
therefore gathered up her person into an octavo 
compass; ner body grew white, and arid, and 
split in pieces with dryness; the thick turned 
into pasteboard, and the thin into paper, 
upon which heir parents and children, art- 
fully strowed a black juice, or decoction of 
gall and soot, in form of letters ; her head, and 
voice, and spleen kept their primitive form, 
and that which before was a cover of skin did 
still continue so. In which guise, she marched 
on towards the Moderns, undistinguishable in 
shape and dress from the divine B-ntl-y, W-tt-n's 
dearest friend. ''Brave W-tt-n," said the god- 
dess, ** why-do our troops stand idle hero, to 
spend their present. vigor, and opportunity of the 
day ? Away, let us haste to the generals, and 
advise to give the onset immediately." Having 
spoke thus, she took the ughest of her monsters, 
full glutted from her spleen, and flung it invisi- 
bly into his mouth ; which flying straight up into 
his head, squeezed out his eyeballs, gave him a 
distorted look, and half overturned his brain. 
Then she privately ordered two of her beloycd 
children, Dullness and lU-maniiers, cYo^^e^Vj \.e> v^Xr 
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tend his person in all encounters. Having thus 
accoutred him,* she vanished in a mist, and the 
hero perceived it was the goddess his mother. 

The destined hour of fate being now arrived, 
the fight began, whereof before I dare adven- 
ture to make a particular description, I must, 
after the example of other authors, petition for a 
hundred tongues, and mouths ana hands, and 
pens ; which would all be too little to perform 
so immense a work. Say, goddess, that presid- 
est over history, who it was that first advanced 
in the field of battle. Paracelsus, at the head 
of his dragoons, observing Galen in the adverse 
wing, darted his javelin with a mighty force, 
which the brave Ancient received upon his shield, 
the point breaking in the second fold.* 

They bore the wounded Aga, on their shields, 
to his chariot, t 

Then, Aristotle observing Bacon advanco with 
a furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and 
let fly his arrow, which missed the vahant 
Modern, and went hissing over his head; but 
Descartes it hit : the steel point quickly found a 
defect in his head-piece ;* it pierced the leather 
and the paste-board, and went in at his right 
eye. The torture of the pain whirled the valiant 
bowman round, till death, like a star of sui>erior 
influence, drew him into his own vortex f 

when Homer appeared at the head of the cavalry, 
mounted on a furious horse, with difiiculty mian- 
aged by the rider himself, but which no other 
mortal durst approach; ho rode among the 
enemy's ranks, and bore down all before him. 
Say, goddess, whom lie slew first, and whom he 
slow last. First, Gondibert, advanced against 

* Hie pauca desunt. tDesimt noimulla. t Ii^gena hiatus bic 
in MS. 
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him, clad in heavy armor, and mounted on a 
Btaid sober gelding, not *so famed for his speed 
as his docility in kneeling, whenever his rider 
would mount or alight. He had made a vow to 
Pallas, that he would never leave the field, till he 
had spoiled Homer* of his. armor; madman, who 
had never once seen the wearer, nor understood 
his strength. Him Homer overthrew, horse and 
man to the ground, there to be trampled and 
choked in the dirt. Then, with a long spear, ho 
slew Denham, a stout modern, who from his 
father's side, derived his lineage from Apollo, but 
his mother was of mortal race. He fell, and bit 
the earth. The celestial part Apollo took, and 
made it a star, but the terrestriallay wallowing 
upon the ground. Then Homer slew W-sl-v 
with a kick of his horse's heel; he took Perrault 
by mighty force out of his saddle, then hurled him 
at Fontenelle, with the same blow dashing out 
both their brains. 

On the left wing of the horse, Virgil appeared 
in shining armor, completely fitted to his body ; 
he was mounted on a daple-grey steed, the slow- 
ness of whose pace was an effect of the highest 
mettle and vigor. He cast his eye on the adverse 
^wing, with a desire to find an object worthy of 
his valor, when behold, upon a sorrel gelding of 
^ a monstrous size, appeared a foe, issuing from 
among the thickest of the enemy's squadrons; 
but his speed was less than his noise, for his horse, 
old and lean, spent the dregs of his strength in a 
high trot, wnich though it made slow advances, 
yet caused a loud clashing of his armor terrible to 
bear. The two cavaliers had now approached 
within the throw of a lance, when the stranger 
desired a parley, and lifting up the vizard of his 
helmet, a face hardly appeared from within, 
which after a pause, was known for that of tlio 

♦Vid. Homer. 
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renowned Dryden. The brave Ancient suddenly 
started, as one possessed with surprise and dis- 
appointment together : for the helmet was nine 
times too large for the head, which appeared 
situate far in the hinder part, even like the lady 
in a lobster, or like a mouse under a canopy of 
Btate, or like a shrivelled .beau from within the 
pent-house of a modern periwig : and the voice 
was suited to the visage, sounding weak and 
remote. Dryden in a long harangue soothed up 
the good Ancient, called him father, and by a 
large deduction of genealogies, made it plainly 
appear that they were nearly related. Then ho 
humbly proposed an exchange of armor, as a 
lasting mark of hospitality between them. Virgil 
consented (for the goddess Diffidence came un- 
seen, and cast a mist before his eyes) though his 
was of gold, and cost a hundred beeves, the 
other's but of rusty iron. However, this ght- 
tering armor became the modern yet worse than 
his own. Then, they agreed to exchange horses ;> 
but when it came to the trial, Dryden was afraid, 
and utterly unable to mount.* 

Lucan appeared on a fiery horse, of admirably 
shape, but headstrong, bearing the rider where 
he hst, over the field ; he made a mighty slaugh- 
ter among the enemy's horse ; which destruction # 
to stop, Bl-ckm-re a famous modern (but one of 
the mercenaries; strenuously opposed himself, 
and darted a javelin, with a strong hand, which 
falling short of its mark, struck deep in the 
earth. Then Lucan threw a lance; but JEscu- 
lapius came unseen and turned off the point. 
*' Brave Modern," said Lucan, "I perceive some 
god protects you, for never did my arm so de- 
ceive me before ; but, what mortal can contend 
"■^ — — ■ III t 

* Alter hiatus in MS. 
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with a god? Therefore, let us fight no longer, 
but present gifts to each other. Lucan then 
bestowed the modem a pair of spurs, and 
Bl-ckm-re gave Lucau a bridle.* . 

Creech ; but, the goddess Dullness took a cloud, 
formed into the shafje of Horace, armed and 
mounted, and placed it in a flying posture be- 
fore him. Glad was the cavaher to begin a 
combat with a flying foe, and pursued the im- 
age, threatening loud ; till at last it led him to 
the peaceful bower of his father Ogilby, by 
whom he was disarmed, and assigned to his 
repose. 

Then Pindar slew , and , and Old- 
ham, and ^and Afra the Amazon light of 

foot ; never advancing in a direct Une, but wheel- 
ing with incredible agility and force, he made a 
teiTible slaughter among the enemy's Hght 
horse. Him when Cowley observed, his gener- 
ous heart burnt within him, and he advanced 
against the fierce Ancient, imitating his address, 
and pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his 
horse, and his own skill would allow.. When 
the two cavaliers had approached within the 
length of three javelins, first Cowley threw 
a lance, which missed Pindar, and passing into 
the enemy's ranks, fell ineffectual to the ground. 
Then Pindar darted a javelin, so large and 
weighty, that scarce a dozen cavahers, as cava- 
liers are in our degenerate days, could raise it 
from the ground; yet he threw it with ease, 
and it went by an unerring hand singing 
through the air; nor could the Modern have 
avoided present death, if he had not luckily op- 
posed the shield that had been given him by 
V enus. And now both heroes drew their swords, 

♦Paucadesunt. 
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but the Modem was so aghast and disordered, 
that he knew not where he was ; his shield drop- 
ped from his hands ; thrice he fled and thrice ho 
could not escape ; at last he turned, and lifting 
up his hands in the posture of a suppliant, *' God- 
like Pindar," said he, *' spare my life, and pos- 
sess my horse with these arms; besides the ran- 
som which my friends will give, when they hear 
I am aUve, and your prisoner." "Dog," said 
Pindar, '*let your ransom stay witn your 
friends ; but your carcass shall be left for the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field." 
With that he raised his sword, and with a mighty 
stroke, cleft the wretched Modern in twain, the 
sword pursuing the blow, and one-half lay pant- 
ing on the ground, to be trod in pieces oy the 
horse's feet, the other half was borne by the 
friffhted steed through the field. This Venus 
took, and washed it seven times in ambrosia, 
then struck it thrice with a sprig of amarant ; 
upon which the leather grew roimd and soft, and 
tho leaves turned into feathers, and being gilded 
before, continued gilded still; so it became a 
dove, and she harnessed it to her chariot.* . 

Day being far spent and the numerous forces 
of the Moderns half inclining to a retreat, there 
issued forth from a squadron of their heavy 
armed foot, a captain, whose name was B-ntl-y, 
in person the most deformed of all the Mod- 
ems, tall, but without shape or comeliness, 
large, but without strength or proportion. His 
armor was patched up of a thousand incoherent 

f)ieces, and tho souna of it as he marched was 
oud and dry, like that made hj the fall of a 
Rheot of lead wliich an Etesian wind blows sud- 
denly down fnnn the roof of some steeple. His 



* Hiatus vaidd deflendus in MS. 
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helmet was of old rusty iron, but the vizard was 
brass, which tainted by his breath, corrupted 
into copperas, nor wanted gall from the same 
fountain ; so that, whenever provoked by anger 
or labor, an atramentous quality, of most malig- 
nant nature, was seen to distil from his hps. In 
his right hand he grasped a flail, and (that he 
might never be unprovided of an offensive wea- 
pon) a vessel full of ordure in his left. Thus, 
completely armed, he adsranced with a slow and 
heavy pace where the Modern chiefs were hold- 
ing a consult upon the sum of things ; who, as he 
came onwards, laughed to behold his crooked 
leg and hump shoulder, which his boot and 
armor vainly endeavoring to hide were forced to 
comply with and expose. The generals made 
use of him for his talent of railing, which kept 
within government, proved frequently of great 
service to their cause, but at other times did 
more mischief than good ; for at the least touch 
of offence, and often without any at all, he would, 
Uke a wounded elephant, convert it against his 
leaders. Such, at this juncture, was the dis- 
position of B-ntl-y, grieved to see the enemy 
Prevail, and dissatisfied with everybody's con- 
uct but his own. He humbly gave the Modern 
generals to understand that he conceived, with 
great, submission, they were all a pack of rogues, 
and fools, and sons of whores, and d-nm-d cow- 
ards, and confounded loggerheads, and illiterate 
whelps, and nonsensical scoundrels ; that if him- 
self had been constituted general, those presump- 
tuous dogs, the Ancients, would long before 
this, have been beaten out of the field. * * ^ You, " 
said he, ** sit here idle, but when I, or any other 
valiant Modem, kill an enemy, you are sure to 
seize the spoil. But I will not march one foot 
against the foe, till you all swear to me that, 

^ I ■ ■-- ■ ^^a-j^w-^^^ 

♦ Vide Homer, de Thersite. 
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whomever I take or kill, his arms I shall quietly 
possess." B-ntl-y having spoke thus, Scaliger, 
bestowing him a sour look, * Miscreant prater," 
said he, '' eloquent only in thine own eyes, thou 
railest without wit, or truth, or discretion. The 
malignity of thy temper perverteth nature, thy 
learning makes thee more barbarous, thy study 
of humanity more inhuman, thy converse 
amongst poets more groveUing, miry, and dull. 
All arts of civilizing others render thee rude and 
untractable, courts have taught thee ill manners, 
and poHte conversation has finished thee a 
pedant. Besides, a greater coward burdeneth 
not the army. But never despond, I pass my 
word, whatever spoil thou takest shall certainly 
be thy own, though I hope that vUe carcass will 
first become a prey to kites and worms." 

B-ntl-y durst not reply, but half -choked with 
spleen and rage, withdrew, in full resolution of 
performing some great achievement. With him, 
for his aid and companion, he took his beloved 
W-tt-n, resolving by policy or surprise to attempt 
some neglected quarter of the Ancients' army. 
They began their march over carcasses of 
their slaughtered friends, then to the right of 
their own forces, then wheeled northward till 
they came to Aldrovandus's tomb, which they 
passed on the side of the declining sun. And 
now thoy arrived with fear towards the enemy's 
out-5i:nards, looking about, if haply they might 
Rpy the quarters of the wounded, or some strag- 
gling sl(3epers unarmed and remote from the 
rest. As when two mongrel curs, whom native 
greediness and domestic want provoke and join 
in partnership, though fearful, nightly to in- 
vade the folds of some rich grazier, they with 
tails depressed and lolling tongues creep soft 
and slow ; meanwhile the conscious moon, now in 
her zenith, on their guilty heads darts perpen- 
dicular rays ; nor dare they bark^ though much 
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provoked at her refulgent visage, whether seen 
in puddle by reflection, or in sphere direct ? but 
one surveys the region round, while t'other 
scouts the plain, if haply to discover at distance 
from the nock some carcass half devoured, the 
refuse of gorged wolves, or ominous ravens. 
So marched this lovely, loving pair of friends, 
nor with less fear and circumspection; when, 
at distance, they might perceive two shining 
suits of armor hanging upon an oak, and the 
owners not far off in a profound sleep. The two 
friends drew lots, and the pursuing of this ad- 
venture fell to B-ntl-y. On he went, and in his 
van Confusion and Amaze, while Horror and 
Affright brought up the rear. As he came near, 
behold two heroes of the Ancients' army, Pha- 
laris and jEsop, lay fast asleep : B-ntl-y would 
fain have despatched them both, and stealing 
close aimed his flail at Phalaris's breast. But 
then, the goddess Affright interposing, caug:ht 
the Modern in her icy arms and dragged him 
from the dan^r she foresaw; for both the dor- 
mant heroes nappened to turn at the same in- 
stant, though soundly sleeping and busy in a 
dream; for Phalaris was just that minute dream- 
ing how a most vile poetaster had lampooned 
him, and how he had got him roaring in his 
Bull. And iEsop dreamed that, as he and the 
Ancient chiefs were lying on the around, a wild 
ass broke loose, ran about trampling, and kick- 
ing, and dunging in their faces, B-ntl-y leaving 
the two heroes asleep, seized on both their armors, 
and withdrew in quest of his darling W-tt-n. 

He, in the mean time, had wandered long in 
gearcn of some enterprise, till at length he arrived 
at a small rivulet that issued from a fount- 
ain hard by, called in the language of mortal 
men, Helicon. Here he stopped and, parched 
with thirst, resolved to allay it in this limpid 
stream. Thrice, with profane hands, he essayed 
Jo raise the water to his lips, and thrice it slip- 
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ped all through his fingers. Then ho stooped 
prone on his breast, but ere his mouth had kissed 
the liquid crystal, A.pollo came, and in the 
channel beld his shield oetwixt the Modern and 
the fountain so that tie drew up nothing but mud. 
For although no fountain on earth can compare 
with the clearness of HeUcon, yet there lies at 
bottom a thick sediment of slime and mud ; for 
so Apollo begged of Jupiter, as punishment to 
those who durst attempt to taste it with uriial- 
lowed lips, and for a lesson to all, not to draw 
too deep, or far from the spring. 

At the fountain head W-tt-n discerned two 
heroes ; the one he could not distinguish, but the 
other was soon known for Temple, general of the 
aUies to the Ancients. His back was turned, and 
he was employed in drinking large draughts in 
his helmet from the fountain where he had with- 
drawn himself to rest from the toils of the war. 
W-tt-n observing him, with quaking knees and 
tremblinghands, spoke thus toliimself: **0h, that 
I could kill this destroyer of our army, what re- 
nown should I purchase among the chiefs 1 But to 
issue out against him, man for man, shield against 
shield, and lance against lance, what Modem of 
us dare?* For he fights like a god, and Pallas 
or Apollo are ever at his elbow. But oh, mother, 
if what fame reports be true, that I am the son 
of so great a goddess, grant me to hit Temple 
with this lance, that the stroke may send him to 
hell, and that I may return in safety and tri- 
imiph laden with his spoils." The first part of 
his prayer the gods granted at the intercession 
of his mother and of Momus, but the rest, by a 
perverse wind sent from Fate, was scattered in 
the air. Then W-tt-n grasped his lance, and 
brandishing it tlirice over his head, darted it 
with all his might, the goddess, his mother, at 
the same time adding strength to his aim. 

* Vide Homer. 
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Away the lance went hissing, and reached oven 
to the belt of the averted Ancient, upon whicli 
lightly grazing it fell to the ground. Temple 
neither felt the weapon touch nim nor heard it 
fall, and W-tt-n might have escaped to his army 
with the honor or having remitted his lanco 
against so great a leader unrevenged ; but Apoll(\ 
enraged that a javelin, flung by the assistance 
of so foul a goddess, should pollute his fountain, 

put on the shape of , and softly came to 

young Boyle, who then accompanied Temple. 
He pointea first to the lance, then to the distant 
Moaern that flung it, and conunanded the young 
hero to take immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in 
a suit of armor which h^ been given him by all 
the gods, inunediately advanced against the 
trembhng foe, who now fled before him. As a 
young lion in the Libyan plains or Araby Desart, 
sent by his aged sire to hunt for prey, or health, 
or exercise, he scours along, wishing to meet 
some tiger from the mountains, or a furious 
boar: it, chance, a wild ass, with brayings 
importune affronts his ear, the generous beast, 
though loathing to distain his claws with 
blood so vile, yet much provoked at the 
offensive noise, which Echo, foolish nymph, 
like her ill-judging sex, repeats much louder 
and with more dehght than Fhilomela's song, ho 
vindicates the honor of the forest and hunts the 
noisy, long-eared animal. So W-tt-n fled, so Boyle 
pursued. But W-tt-n, heavy-armed and slow 
of foot, began to slack his course, when his lover, 
B-ntl-y, appeared, returning laden with the spoils 
of the two sleeping ancients. Boyle observed him 
well, and soon discovering the helmet and shield 
of Pnalaris, his friend, both which he had lately 
with his own hands new polished and gilded, 
rage sparkled in his eyes, and leaving his pui'suit 
after W-tt-n, he furiously rushed on against this 
new approacher. Fain would he be revenged on 
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both, but both now fled different ways,* and as 
a woman in a little house, that gets a painfiil 
livehhood by spinning, if chance her geese be 
scattered over the common, she courses round 
the plain from side to side, compelling here and 
there the stragglers to the flock ; they cackle loud 
and flutter o'er the champain. So Boyle pur- 
sued, so fled this pair of friends, finding at length 
their flight was vain, they bravely joined and 
drew themselves in phalanx. First, B-ntl-y 
threw a spear with all his force, hoping to pierce 
the enemy's breast ; but Pallas came unseen and 
in the air took off the point and clapped on one 
of lead, which after a dead bang against the ene- 
my's shield, fell blunted to the ground. Then 
Boyle, observing well his time, took a lance 
of wondrous length and sharpness, and as this 
pair of friends compacted stood close side 
by side, he wheeled him to the right and with 
unusual force darted the weapon. B-ntl-y saw 
his fate approach, and flanking down his arms 
close to his ribs, hoping to save his body, in went 
the point, passing through arm and side, nor 
stopped or spent its force till it had also pierced 
the valiant W-tt-n, who going to sustain his 
dying friend, shared his fate. As when a skill- 
full cook has trussed a brace of woodcocks, he, 
with iron skewer, presses the tender sides of 
both, their legs and wings close pinioned to their 
ribs, so was this pair of friends transfixed, till 
down they fell, joined in their lives, joined in 
their [deaths, so closely joined that Charon will 
mistake them both for one, and waft them over 
Styx for half his fare. Farewell, beloved, loving 
pair ; few equals have you left behind, and hap- 
py and immortal shall you be, if all my wit and 
eloquence can make you. 

And now ... . . . . 

. Desunt ccetera. 



* Vide Homer. 



"PUTS" AND "CALLS." 

A WALL STREET IDYL. 

For six fair years, good wife of mine, 
The world as married folks has Known us, 

Since first I Put my lips to thine. 
And gave to thee a ring as Bonus. 

It scarcely seems so distant now. 
And yet our ages show it, certes; 

A matronly Five-Twenty, thou, 

And I'm amongst the Seven-Thirties. 
« 

Perchance when thou, with soothing air. 

Hast called me ** Duck I " IVe been a lame one ; 
Or when thy mother styled me " Bear ! " 

IVe been a BuU — ^though quite a tame one ; 
But if one's Shares of good intent 

Are not what he is always large m, 
At least I'm sure I never meant 

That mine should have too small a Margin. 

If e'er tKat I was Short in Stock 
Of patience, thou hast been a mourner: 

Or I'd a Check from thee, to lock 
Hy warmest f eeUngrs in a Corner^ 
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Exchange of Notes on the above 
Has quickly sped the mood disgusted, 

And left us Long in Bonds of love, 
With all our DiflPrences Adjusted. 

Nor need I fear to ask, of right, 

What in our Days of Grace was proffered, 
That thou should'st not Protest at Sight 

Of poverty. If Draught were offered ; 
Thy promise then to bear with all 

The chills of fate without a shiver, 
In Fixed Security I Call 

Its Verbal Contract ta Deliver. 

That by a turn of fortune's wheel, 

I'm poorer than a young mechanic. 
Is but enough to make us feel, 

I'm sure, but merest passing Panic ; 
And if we can no longer dress » 

In cloth and silk of costly tissue, 
We'll have our children still to bless. 

Nor ever deem them Over-Issue. 

Beyond the city's crowded ranks ; 

In humbler home and lesser striving, 
A hearty Run upon the Banks 

May bring our early youth's reviving ; 
And if the future of my life 

Should be the present cloud's revoker, 
I'll charge it to the dearest Wife 

That ever blessed a Broken Broker. 
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AT EASTER. 

In Lent's last twilight lulled to sleep 

By soft cathedral bells, 
While yet upon the April air * 

The solemn organ swells, 
Her thoughts go out in vestal dreams 

To greet the Easter day, 
As buoyant as the birds of dawn, 

And innocent as they. , 

The cadence of the hymn is lost 

In prima donna's trill, 
That mingles with the merry note 

Of polka and quadrille ; 
And where but now the priest and choir 

Intoned the doom of wrong, 
The strains of Offenbax;h inspire 

The fantasies of song. 

No longer draped in mournful serge 

For man's repented guiles, 
The altar of the brightening church 

Entwined with liHes smiles ; 
While through the sacred portal throngs 

A bridal train more fair 
Than ever saw, with waking eyes, 

The girlish dreamer there. 
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Then o'er the broadening summer-land 

Of forest, field and stream, 
The lover's-walk, the archery, 

The dancing sail agleam; 
Her maiden fancy wings its way, 

Sweets sipping as it goes, 
Herself spring's sweetest violet, 

And simimer's fairest rose. 



HYGEIA IN THE SOUTH. 

Extract from a private letter. 

** Heed not, my friend, the foolish tales you heai 
Of Southern sickness in this summer season ! 

They're based on idlest rumors, far and near. 
Without a particle of truth or reason. 

Like all the world we have our heated term, 
When vital vigor less, in some degree, grows, 

But this involves no dread disease's germ, 
Except for negroes. 

'* The fevers few, that come with rainy spring, 
And into later periods have extension, 

Are rarely, I assure you, anything 
That can't be shunned by very slight attention. 

Perhaps the stranger feels a little ill, 
If he with fruit and evening air too free grows ; 

But thev whom these malarial trifles kill 
Are chiefly negi'oes. 
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" It may be true, the Asiatic scourge 
Is more or less with us until October ; 

But mild it is, to merest meagrim's verge, 
To those whose Hving, for a time, is sober. 

It works its worst where first it did arrive, 
In town that by the river or the sea grows; 

Yet even there, the ones who don't suifvive, 
Are mainly negroes. 

** Aside from spinal troubles, now and then. 
And qualms dyspeptic, feasts to put a check on. 

We, Southern people — children, dames and men, 
Are healthier far than many Yanks, I reckon. 

Our servile class will riot, till we get 
Its substitute from China, where the tea grows ; 

But, even here, those paying nature's debt, 
Are whoUy negroes." 



THE *'LAST" MAN. 

Venus herself, at her mirror, beheld not so 
proper a 

Beauty as she who looked down from a box at 
the opera, 

Scanning with glass all the numerous faces up- 
turned to her, 

Heedless that many a heart in the multitude 
burned to her. 

Sudden she said to a friend in the chair by the 
side o£ her — 
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One of the many who^d thought that ere this 

they'd have died of her — 
*' Yonder, with head at a sag, and in ulster diag- 
onal, 
Stands there a man whom I certainly recognize, 

sag an' all r 
Then she grew pensive, nor listened to Grerster's 

sweet aria: 
"Yes, I have known him, although he's grown 

sleeker and hairier; 
Dim recollections, untraceable, seem to reveal to 

me, 
That I have seen y on indentical gentleman kneel 

to me I " 

Surely it could not be possible she had the heart- 

lessness 
Thus to betray a rejection, with a parodied art- 

lessness ; 
Surely if all her most blinded admirers had been 

jury, 
They'd have decided 'twas adding an insult to 

injury. 
But, from a spell of deep thoughtfulness, verging 

on tragical, 
Changed she to smiles, with a startling celerity 

magical : — 
"Now all the bars of this memory's mystery 

melt to nic ! 
Bend, and I'll whisper the name of the mortal 

who's knelt to me." 
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So, when you meet her, for fun you may say, if 

you please, to her. 
All that you know of the man who has been on 

his knees to her; 
Making her'f ootsteps obey, as but very few do 

make her. 
He is no other, in fact, than her ladyship's— 

shoemaker I 



EPITHALAMIUM. 

The rose in bloom not surer shows 
That summer's reign is at its prime, 

Than that the cheek on which it glows 
Has ripened for the wedding-time. 

Ring forth upon the balmy air 
The bells that for the lily swing; 

Not they more wonderfully fair 
Than she the bridal courtiers bring. 

• 

One moment at the altar bowed. 
With him, her summer prince, beside, 

The next, in lace and satin cloud, 
She rises to her throne, a bride. 

A something softened in her grace, 
Like twihght from a day in June. 

She catches on her mantling face 
The luster of the honeymoon. 
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And dreams the golden round of days 
That circles thence, like, ring from gem 

Shall gleam o'er dll her future ways, 
Her Ufe's first summer diadem. 

The bridal season's happy hours, 
Its seas divine, its fairy main ; — 

We pray they die not with the flow'rs. 
Unless, like them, to live agaip. 



IN LENT. 

So late her lilied beauties caught 

The lustrous radiance of the ball, 
Where music's wave of dancers sought 

Her airy footstep's rise and fall, 
That even in her sackcloth train 

Some elfin light and motion are. 
As eyes turned from it yet retain 

The ray and twinkle of a star. 

• 

Upon the twilight veil of Lent 

Her face is like a truant beam. 
Escaped from sunht firmament 

To rest upon a forest stream ; 
Or, Hke a daisy of the field, 

That, sti'aying, in a pensive mood. 
Is but the lovelier revealed 

Through darkening vistas of the wood. 
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And here, where brooding shadows soft, 

Through painted windows, touch her head, 
And,* 'neath the vaulted arches, oft 

Humiliation's prayer is said, 
She bows in meekness at a shrine 

That earth's frail vanities should mock. 
And blossoms in that shade divine, 

The flower of all the rector's flock. 



A FABLE OF FINANCE. 

There was a rich banker in Wa]l street re- 
nowned, 
With clerks a small army and desks all around ; 
His offices stately presented a mass 
Of fancy black walnut and costly plate-glass. 

CHORUS. 

Proi>erly rebuking impertinent curiosity as to a matter of strict- 
ly private concern: 

In the banking, insurance or railroading line, 
'Tis the custom your rivals in style to outshine ; 
But if pressed with the question, whence cometh 

the pay? 
I must answer — Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li-day. 

This banker received the deposits of those 
Who wanted them safe from burglarious foes ; 
And likewise of people with funds to invest 
In ventures returning the interest best. 
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CHORUS. 

Explaining how you pay your interest upon the dejKXsits left 
with you, and yet make a small stake by the 
g'enerous transaction: 

When you give me your riches to keep till you 

call, 
In a stock or a loan do I put them out all. 
But supposing stock falls, or the loan's lost, you 

say? 
Then it's — Tooral, ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li-day I 

No end of accounts in this manner came in. 
Of anxious to save, and of anxious to win; 
And ev'ry one said, what a fortune must be 
Inclosed in the vaults of this man's treas-u-ry. 

CHORUS. 

Showing that therein exists a trifling error, scarcely worth men- 
tioning: 

It's quite banking custom such fortunes to lend 
To a railroad or bank for its next dividend ; 
Then if all goes on well there's usurious pay, 
If it doesn't — Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li-day I 

At last the rich banker in finances skilled, 
With schemes for a highway naost novel was 

filled ; 
The same to be called, when its tracks were all 

laid. 
The Huge-Universal-Mid-Bound'ry-Up-Grade. 
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CHORUS. 

Coolly setting forth the geography of this great undertaking, and 

its sources of rich revenues: 

'Twas from pole unto pole that this highway- 
should go, 

To the great open sea of the Arctic, you know ; 

Many tourists take up, bears and seals bring 
away, 

With a — Tooral, ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li-day I 

He called on the rich to subscribe for the shares, 
And also the poor who would be millionaires. 
'Twas interest in gold they would payin a trice. 
Secured by a good bond and mortgage on ice. 

CHORUS. 

Defining the great ease of manner with which aforesaid interest 

could be paid: 

From the money paid down for the stock, he 
could meet 

All the interest prescribed, till the road was com- 
plete ; 

And, at last, if the work didn't happen to pay, 

Why the shares were — Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li- 
dayl 

With praise of the scheme ev'ry paper was full. 
And each money-editor in it a '*bull;" 
'Twill greatly develop our country, they said. 
And show if John Franklin's alive or is dead. 
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CHORUS. 

Delicaiely intimating why journalism is never backward in en- 
courai^ing a noted public enterprise of this> nature: 

There are journals so sanguine of railroad suc- 
cess, 

That a part of the stock they themselves may 
possess; 

And if how they came by it you'd have them 

betray, 
They will tell you — Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li-day 1 

The banker's depositors caught at the thing, 
And cried, let us into this gold-bearing ring : 
And so did the people all over the land. 
Who other stocks had, or the money on hand. 

CHORUS. 

Expressive of the childlike trust reposed in the wisdom and 
honor of the few by the many : 

If a few wealthy men of good mercantile fames, 
To an enterprise lend their respectable names, 
It must surely be just what its managers say — 
Or the signers are — Tooral, ri-tooral, li-day I 

Then ten savings banks purchased shares in it 

too. 
And banks of all kinds bought the stock as it 

grew; 
And model trust companies took it in trade, — 
This IIuge-Univei'sal-Mid-Bound'ry-Up-Grade. 
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CHORUS. 

Indicating the judicious policy followed by such institutions in 

such case: 

If your trust-institution, your bank, or its like, 
On a good speculation beUeves it can strike, 
It is not slow to reap what it can in that way ; 
Though it sometimes — Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, U-day ! 

At last there were minions invested therein, 
And waiting for trips on the road to begin. 
When some one discovered, and told with a 

bawl, 
No road of the kind had been builded at all I 



CHORUS. 

Informing the reader how it might have happened that the 
H. U. M. B. U. G. was not built: 

In the cost of proclaiming the bonds are for sale 
And of working the market that holders shan't 

fail, 
Such a very large sum is exhausted, some way, 
That the railroad itself is — Ri-tooral, li-day 1 

Down tumbled the stock, with a rush, at the 

soimd, 
And banks, brokers, buyers, in frenzy were 

found; 
And when to the banker the multitude went. 
They found he'd ** suspended" and paid not a 

centl 
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CHORUS. 
To be sung with great animation in the nearest bankrupt court: 

There are railroads too many this day in the 

land, 
And the stock of the best scarcely profits the 

hand; 
But to buy into more, with the hope that they'll 

pay, 

Is a — Tooral, ri-tooral, ri-tooral, li-day I 



CONDENSED TRAGEDIES. 

Vide the daily papers. 

Greene saw the boat was off, and wildly flew 

for it. 
The Hfe insurance folks cried, " Let 'em sue for 

it." • 

Jane used camphene to light her fire the faster. 
*' We lay her to her rest," intoned the pastor. 

Smith blew the gas out ere the bed he glided for. 
Leaving his family quite unprovided for. 

To learn if charged, Jones breathed into his 

fowling-piece, 
nis widow's uncle will support his howling niece. 

Brown thought he'd flirt with Simpson's wife a 

little. 
The iury stood a dozen for acquittaL 
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**ril shave," said Kuth, of woman's rights the 

forerunner. 
**The razor must have slipped," observed the 

coroner. 

Stiles jumped to reach a moving rail-car's plat- 
form. 
A home's bereavement shocking is in that form. 



*' What whisky one can stand," said Tompkins, 

"try, oh, let's." 
His sleep is sweet beneath the early violets. 

His shop-girls put on top-most floor did Blaney. 
After the fire they didn't count so many. 

Jinks tried to' stop, by hand, a something-or- 

other-in' saw. 
" Mydaughter's next shan't smoke," remarked 

his mother-in-law. 



A STOOP TO CONQUER. 

My Reversible Stoop and Front-door Bell Dis- 
suader 
Is what I'd commend unto housekeepers all ; 
Of your lives' daily pests the unfailing evader, 
And matchless for keeping them out of the 
halL 
The top platform of stone, or of wood, has a 
pivot 
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On either side, hid in adjustable sheath, 
And who clutches your street-bell, a ringing to 
give it, 
It quickly transfers to a chamber beneath. 

'Tis a beauty of this most benignant invention, 
That they who stand on it in manner polite, 
Would not ever find out its ingenious intention, 
'Till told, from door opened, to step in aright. 
Your connections and friends and respectable 
callers 
Don't tramp to your threshold as though 
'twere their own, 
As do those whom my stoop is designed to make 
fallers. 
Because sure to tread the whole width of the 
stone. 

Here's the beggar that comes evVy day, spite of 
warnings 
That all you can give is for others than her; 
She goes scuffling her brogans up each step this 
morning, 
And drops out of sight with a magical whir I 
Then there follows a man with a patent clothes- 
wringer. 
Whose nails scratch the bell-pull as downward 
he shoots ; 
And a prater of Wheeler and Wilson, or Singer, 
Who sinks as he scrapes on your door-sill his . 
boots. 
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Then a beggar once more; and a youth who's 
inquiring 
If this is a number he sees that it's not ; 
And a female book-agent, close converse desir- 
ing:— 
Each vanishes swift from the view like a shot. 
Comes a wand'rer reduced, with a^wedding-ring 
solid, 
His precious late wife's, 'tis his anguish to sell ; 
With some tickets for church-fair a juvenile 
stolid; 
A beggar again; — down they flutter, pell-mell. 

Next, the person who asks: Where is Mr Jinks 
living? 
Quick followed by one with tape, needles to 
show; 
And a book-agent, bland, to rebuffs all forgiving; 

A beggar; and a man wild to shovel ofE snow. 
One who'd ask but the gift of an old pair of 
trousers ; 
And one who'd inquire if you've tin-ware to 
mend; 
A purveyor of pie-apples, called by him 
"rousers" — 
One after another they quickly descend. 

Then an old individual sucking his finger. 
To ask foi» the doctor, who's two doors 
beg} JL ; 
And a traMp of the class that will stamp while 
they linger 
Till you with a spoon for their coffee respond 
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A demoraKzed foreigner raising subscription 
To take him back home for his dear one's 
delight; 
And your hand- organ girl, who requires no de- 
scription; 
A beggar or two— and they go out of sight. 

At your own certain hours, when 'tis filled to 
full measure, 
Examine the cage of detention you may, 
Picking out of the contents what suits your good 
pleasure. 
And throwing the worthless remainder away. 
Once a housekeeper looked on my stoop with 
such rapture, 
She left it all day to its saving of breath, 
And then found that the book-agents, four, of her 
capture, 
Had talked all the others completely to death. 

Were it not that occasional friends from the 

country 
Go down, from promiscuous scrapes of their 

feet, 
I'm not certain but, really, that I'd to be blunt, 

try, 

The book-agent system the job to complete. 
As it is, that past slave to the ring, servant-maid, 

or, .;. 

Whoever has 'tended your portaif^on? fin^j 
M!y Reversible Stoop and Front-do5t Bell Dis- 
suader 
jessing, indeed, and a boon to mankind. 
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SQUIBS FOR **THE FOURTH." 

Little Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer, 
The lock of his pistol to try; 

Down the hammer did come, 

And it blew off his thimib ; 
Which accounts for his mother's ** Oh, my 1 " 

Ding, dongbelll 

The house is blazing well. 
From the crackers Johnny threw upon the roof; 

And from payment might be free. 

The insurance company, 
Could they give of Johnny's playfulness the 
proof. 

Druggist, druggist, have you any lint? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir ; serve you in a min't I 
Baby Jones's cannon went off before he thought. 
And just above the instep the ramrod has me 
caught. 

Tom, Tim and Bobby were gentlemen wee, 
They laid in their beds till the clock struck 

three; 
Then stole out of doors with squib, powder, and 
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And the sick neighbor died at the rise of the 
sun. 

Sammy had a Derringer, 

Its barrel black as sloe, 

And when the Derringer went off, 

Did Sammy's hand, also. 

Little Bopeep has lost his sleep, 
Since gunpowder quite undermined him ; 

The matches got lit, in the pocket with it. 
And burned most intensely behind him. 

Eocket buy baby, for the housetop, 
Point at a stable, and then let it drop ; 
When the stick breaks the rockej^ will fall — 
Up burn the stable, the horses and all. 

Say, Boman-candle ball, where are you going, 
That the frame cottage so close you illume? 

I am a-going, says Roman-candle ball, 
Into that open, third-story back room. 

Sing a song of sixpence, the fourth day of July, 
A package of torpedoes, with one to hit your 

eye; 
When the lid is opened no pupil there is seen. 
And you will wear, until you die, a little shade 

of green. 
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BEAUTY AND BOOTY. 

'TIS of a fair damsel your troubadour sings, 
Whose pa was more rich than some old-fashioned 

kings; 
A Murray Hill mansion the family owned, 
And all their belongings were very high-toned. 

CHORUS. 

Deftly explaining the perfectly practicable process of reaching 
aristocratic circles without coming of old stock: 

If money you've made in the fishmonger's line, 
Just go into stocks — of a railroad or mine ; 
And, shotild the said venture not make you 

repent, 
A new airy-stock-racy you'll represent. 

This damsel in question was styHshly bred, . 
And dressed in the mode, from her heels to her 

head; 
Yet ever she sighed, as she looked in the glass: 
** I'm still only like other maidens, alas I " 

CHORUS. 

Eevealing, in strictest confidence, a delicate secret of the In- 
genuous girlish heart : 

The young female nature is never resigned 
To being just like other things of its kind ; 
But craves some distinction all others above 
If only by one button more on a ^ov^. 
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AtJ length, as she pondered, a smile wreathed her 

lip — 
** They are still wearing pockets far round on the 

hip; 
I'll have a sacque made on a plan of my own, 
With pocket placed somewhere along the back- 
bone!" 

i 

CHORUS. 

Correcting a common mistake of some too careless masculine 

observers who are utterly unworthy of woman's 

true affection: 

There bachelors are who indulge the caprice, 
That damsels of fashion are all of a piece ; 
But let the fair creatures despise such attacks, 
While diff'rence they have in the cuts of their 
sacques. 

The article ordered came home ere she dined, 
And there was the pocket, exactly behind ; 
She dressed, and put in it a pocket-book's wealth, 
Then started out-doors on a walk for her health. 

CHORUS. 

Showing how an afternoon's airing, under these circumstances, 
conduces to the health of a maiden of the epoch: 

If, gliding along on a much-crowded street, 
1'he ladies look back at one lady they meet, 
^© sure that the one whom thus each eye devours 
-^eels, therefrom, the bettei: for twenty-four 
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Our. damsel so fair, with the pocket on spine, 

Exulted o'er all of her rivals to shine ; 

But when she was back, and the promenade 

done, 
She found that her pocket-book wealthy — was 

gone I 

CHORUS. 

Digressing, for a moment, to a recent remarkable judicial ez~ 

pression of opinion: 

Judge Gildersleeve lately remarked from the 

bench. 
He didn't design on the fashions to trench ; — 
But really, as some ladies' pockets are worn, 
He wondered more men were not pickpockets 

bom. 

The anguish she felt for her money was sore, — 
Untill her dear pa kindly gave her some more ; 
Then sought she a jeweler's, straight, with some 

bonds, 
And ordered a set of his best di-a-monds. 

CHORUS. 

Doing but justice to a really deep and clever device of feminine 

judgment: 

** If money in cash or in bonds," reasoned she, 
** So easily stolen, in daylight, may be 
Much better it is to invest, I declare, 
In what, to make sure it is safe, you can wear." 
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Once more on the avenue's pavement she walked, 
While crowds, in her wake, of her jewelry 

talked ; — 
Aji arm around her neck choked down even a 

cough, 
Ajid then, with her diamonds, the scoundrel 

was off I 

CHORUS. 

Frankly conceding that it is possible for such things to happen 

in a civilized country: 

When thronged with all sorts of a great city's 

pop- 
ulation, a street's not as safe as a shop 
For showing a fortune in gems, and 'tis prob- 
Able that so doing may tempt men to rob. 

Our damsel so fair shortly after expired. 
Observing; *' Of life I'm disgusted and tired I ** 
And all her dear friends said they thought it was 

plain. 
She'd died of a long-standing soft'ning of brain. 

CHORUS. 

In which the medical faculty, after scientific investigation, con- 

elude that— 1 1 1—? ? ?— 

But when a post-mortem this story procured, 
The poor damsel's parents the doctors assured, 
They'd opened her skull, as a final resort, 
•A-ud found— no foundation for such a report I 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 

Who, that has looked on Gustave Dore s marvellous 
illustrations to this wild legend, ?an forget the impres- 
sion they made upon his imagination ? • 

I do not refer to the first illustration as striking, 
where the Jewish shoemaker is refusing to suffer the 
cross-laden Savior to rest a moment on his door-step, 
and is receiving with scornful lip the judgment to 
wander restless till the Second Coming of that same 
Redeemer. But I refer rather to the second, which 
represents the Jew, after the lapse of ages, bowed be- 
neath the burden of the curse, worn with unrelieved 
toil, wearied with ceaseless travelling, trudging on- 
ward at the last lights of evening, when a rayless 
night of unabating rain is creeping on, along a sloppy 
path between dripping bushes ; and suddenly he comes 
over against a wayside crucifix, on which the white 
glare of departing daylight falls, to throw it into ghastly 
relief against the pitch-black rain-clouds. For a mo- 
ment we see the working of the miserable shoemaker's 
mind. We feel that he is recalling the tragedy of the 
first Good Friday, and his head hangs heavier on his 
breast, as he recalls the part he had taken in that aw- 
ful catastrophe. 

Or, is that other illustration more remarkable, where 
the wanderer is amongst the Alps, at the brink of a 
hideous chasm ; and seeing in the contorted pine- 
branches the ever-haunting' scene of the Via Dolorosa, 
he is lured to cast himself mto that black gulf in quest 
of rest,- -when an angel flashes out of the gloom with. 
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the sword of flame turning every way, keeping him 
back from what would be to him a Paradise indeed, 
the repose of Death ? 

Or, that last scene, when the trumpet sounds and 
earth is shivering to its foundations, the fire is bubbling 
forth through the rents in its surface, and the dead 
are coming together flesh to flesh, and bone to bone, 
and muscle to muscle — then the weary man sits down 
and casts off his shoes ! Strange sights are around 
him, he sees them not ; strange sounds assail his ears, 
he hears but one — the trumpet-note which gives the 
signal for him to stay his wanderings and rest his 
weary feet. 

I can linger over those noble woodcuts, and learn 
from them something new each time that I study 
them ; they are picture-poems full of latent depths of 
thought. And now let us to the history of this most 
thrilling of all mediaeval myths, if a myth. 

If a myth, I say, for who can say for certain that it 
is not true ? *• Verily I say unto you, There be some 
standing here, which shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in His kingdom," * are our 
Lord's words, which I can hardly think apply to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as commentators explain it 
to escape the difficulty. That some should live to see 
Jerusalem destroyed was not very surprising, and 
hardly needed the emphatic Verily which Christ only 
used when speaking something of peculiarly solemn or 
mysterious import. 

Besides, St. Luke's account manifestly refers the 
coming in the kingdom to the Judgment, for the saying 
stands as follows •. " Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
Me, and of My words, of him shall the Son of Man be 
» ashamed, when He shall come in His own glory, and in 
His Father's, and of the holy angels. But I tell you of 
a truth, there be some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death till they see the kingdom of God." f 

There can, I think, be no doubt in the mind of an 

* Matt. xvi. 28. Mark ix. i. 
'i Luke ix. 
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unprejudiced person that the words of our Lord do 
imply that some one or more of those then living 
should not die till He came again. I do not mean to 
insist on the literal signification, but I plead that there 
is no improbability in our Lord's words being fulfilled 
to the letter. That the circumstance is unrecorded in 
the Gospels is no evidence that it did not take place, 
for we are expressly told, " Many other signs truly 
did Jesus in the presence of His disciples, which are 
not written in this book ; " * and again, " There are 
also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written." t 

We may remember also the mysterious witnesses 
who are to appear in the last eventful days of the 
world's history and bear testimony to the Gospel truth 
before the antichristian world. One of these has 
been often conjectured to be St. John the Evangelist, 
of whom Christ said to Peter, " If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee } " 

The historical evidence on which the tale rests is, 
however, too slender for us to admit for it more than 
the barest claim to be more than myth. The names 
and the circumstances connected with the Jew and 
his doom vary in every account, and the only point 
upon which all coincide is, that such an individual ex- 
ists in an undying condition, wandering over the face 
of the earth, seeking rest and finding none. 

The earliest extant mention of the Wandering Jew 
is to be found in the book of the chronicles of the 
Abbey of St. Albans, which was copied and continued 
by Matthew Paris. He records that in the year 1228, 
" a certain Archbishop of Armenia the Greater came 
on a pilgrimage to England to see the relics of the 
saints, and visit the sacred places in the kingdom, as 
he had done in others ; he also produced letters of 
recommendation from his Holiness the Pope, to the 
religious and the prelates of the churches, in which 

* John XX. 30. . t John xxi. 25. 
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they were enjoined to receive and entertain him with 
due reverence and honor. On his arrival, he came to 
St. Albans, where he was received with all respect by 
the abbot and the monks ; and at this place, being 
fatigued with* his journey, he remained some days to 
rest himself and his followers, and a conversation 
took place between him and the inhabitants of the 
convent, by means of their interpreters, during^ which 
he made many inquiries relating to the religion and 
religious observances of this country, and told many 
strange things concerning the countries of the East. 
In the course of conversation he was asked whether 
he had ever seen or heard anjrthing of Joseph, a man 
of whom there was much talk in the world, who, when 
our Lord suffered, was present and spoke to Him, and 
who is still alive, in evidence of the Christian faith ; in 
reply to which, a knight in his retinue, who was his 
interpreter, replied, speaking in French, * My lord well 
knows that man, and a little before he took his way to 
the western countries, the said Joseph ate at the table 
of my lord the Archbishop of Armenia, and he has 
often seen and conversed with him.' 

"He was then asked about what had passed be- 
tween Christ and the said Joseph ; to which he replied, 
* At the time of the passion of Jesus Christ, He was 
seized by the Jews, and led into the hall of judgment 
before Pilate, the govenor, that He might be judged 
by him on the accusation of the Jews ; and Pilate, 
finding no fault for which he might sentence Him to 
death, said unto them, " Take Him and judge Him 
according to your law ; " the shouts of the Jews, how- 
ever, increasing, he, at their request, released unto 
them liarabbas, and delivered Jesus to them to be 
crucified. When, therefore, the Jews were dragging 
Jesus forth, and had reached the door, Cartaphilus, a 
porter of the hall in Pilate's service, as Jesus was going 
out of the door, impiously struck Him on the back 
witJi his hand, and said in mockery, *' Go quicker, 
Jesus, go quicker : why do you loiter ? " and Jesus, 
lookino: l)ack on- him with a severe countenance, said 
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to him, " I am going, and you shall wait till I return." 
And according as our Lord said, this Cartaphilus is 
still awaiting His return. At the time of our Lord's 
suffering he was thirty years old, and when he attains 
the age of a hundred years, he always returns to the 
same age as he was when our Lord suffered. After 
Christ's death, when the Catholic faith gained ground, 
this Cartaphilus was baptized by Ananias (who also 
baptized the Apostle Paul), and was called Joseph. 
He dwells in one or other divisions of Armenia, and 
in divers Eastern countries, passing his time amongst 
the bishops and other prelates of the Church ; he is a 
man of holy conversation, and religious ; a man of 
few words, and very circumspect in his behavior ; for 
he does not speak at all unless when questioned by 
the bishops and religious; and then he relates the 
events of olden times, and speaks of things A^hich oc- 
curred at the suffering and resurrection of our Lord, 
and of the witnesses of the resurrection, namely, of 
those who rose with Christ, and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto men. He also tells of the 
creed of the Apostles, and of their separation and 
preaching. And all this he relates without smiling, or 
levity of conversation, as one who is well practised in 
sorrow and the fear of God, always looking forward 
with dread to the coming of Jesus Christ, lest at the 
Last Judgment he should find him in anger whom, 
when on his way to death, he had provoked to just 
vengeance. Numbers came to him from different parts 
of the world, enjoying his society and conversation ; 
and to them, if they are men of authority, he explains 
all doubts on Jthe matters on which he is questioned. 
He refuses all gifts that are offered him, being con- 
tent with slight food and clothing.' " 

Much about the same date, Philip Mouskes, after- 
wards Bishop of Tournaj', wrote his rhymed chron- 
icle (1242), which contains a similar account of 
the Jew, derived from the same Armenian pre- 
late : — 
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" Adonques vint un arceveskes 
De 9^ mer, plains de bonnes t^ues 
Par samblant, et fut d'Armenie," 

and this man, having visited the shrine of " St. Tumas 
de Kantorbire," and then having paid his devotions at 
** Monsigour St. Jake," he went on to Cologne to see 
the heads of the three kings. The version told in the 
Netherlands much resembled that related at St. Albans, 
only that the Jew, seeing the people dragging Christ 
to his death, exclaims, — 



Then 



" Atend^ moi ! g'i vois, 
S'iert mis le faus proffete en crois." 

** Le vrais Dieux se regarda, 
Et li a dit qu'e n'i tarda, 
Icist ne t'atenderont pas, 
» Mais saces, tu m'atenderas." 

We hear no more of the wandering Jew till the six- 
teenth century, when we hear first of him in a casual 
manner, as assisting a weaver, Kokot, at the royal 
palace in Bohemia (i 505), to find a treasure which had 
been secreted by the great-grandfather of Kokot, sixty 
years before, at which time the Jew was present. He 
then had the appearance of being a man of seventy 
years.* 

Curiously enough, we next hear of him in the East, 
where he is confounded with the prophet Elijah. Early 
in the century he appeared to Fadhilah, under peculiar 
circumstances. 

After the Arabs had captured the city of Elvan, Fad- 
hilah, at the head of three hundred horsemen, pitched 
his tents, late in the evening, between two mountains. 
Fadhilah, having begun his evening prayer with a loud 
voice, heard the words " Allah akbar " (God is great) 
repeated distinctly, and each word of his prayer w^as 
foUowed in a similar manner. Fadhilah, not believing 
this to be the result of an echo, was much astonished, 
and cried out, " O thou ! whether thou art of the angel 

♦ Gubitz, Gesellsch. 1845, No. 18. 
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ranks, or whether thou . art of some other order of 
spirits, it is well ; the power of God be with thee ; but 
if thou art a man, then let mine eyes light upon thee, 
that I may rejoice in thy presence and society." 
Scarcely had he spoken these words, before an aged 
man, with bald head, stood before him, holding a staff 
in his hand, and much resembling a dervish in appear- 
ance. After having courteously saluted him, Fadhi- 
lah asked the old man who he was. Thereupon the 
stranger answered, " Bassi Hadhret Issa, I am here by 
command of the Lord Jesus, who has left me in this 
world, that I may live therein until he comes a second 
time to earth. I wait for this Lord, who is the Foun- 
tain of Happiness, and in obedience to his command 
I dwell behind yon mountain." When Fadhilah heard 
these words, he asked when the Lord Jesus would ap- 
pear ; and the old man replied that his appearing would 
be at the end of the world, at the Last Judgment. But 
this only increased Fadhilah 's curiosity, so' that he in- 
quired the signs of the approach. of the end of all things, 
whereupon Zerib Bar Elia gave him an account of gen- 
eral, social, and moral dissolution, which would be the 
climax of this world's history.* 

In 1 547 he was seen in Europe, if we are to believe 
the following narration : — 

" Paul von Eitzen, doctor of the Holy Scriptures, 
and Bishop of Schleswig,t related as true for some 
years past, that when he was young, having studied at 
wittemberg, he returned home to his parents in Ham- 
burg in the winter of the year 1 547, and that on the 
following Sunday, in church, he observed a tall man, 
with his hair hanging over his shoulders, standing bare- 
foot, during the sermon, over against the pulpit, listen- 
ing with deepest attention to the discourse, and, when- 
ever the name of Jesus was mentioned, bowing him- 
self profoundly and humbly, with sighs and beating of 
the breast. He had no other clothing, in the bitter 

♦ Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, iii. p. 607. 

t Paul V. Eitzen was born January 2'?. 1522, at Hamburg; in 1562 
he was appointed chief preacher for Schleswigr, and died February 
85, 1598. ^Greve, Memor. P. ab. Eitzen. Hamb. 1844.) 
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cold of the winter, except a pair of hose which were in 
tatters about his feet, and a coat with a girdle which 
reached to his feet ; and his general appearance was 
that of a man of fifty years. And many people, some 
of high degree and title, have seen this same man in 
England, France, Italy, Hungary, Persia, Spain, Po- 
land, Moscow, Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, 
and other places. 

" Every one wondered over the man. Now, after the 
sermon, the said Doctor inquired diligently where the 
stranger was to be found ; and when he had sought 
him out, he inquired of him privately whence he came, 
and how long that winter he had been in the place. 
Thereupon he replied, modestly, that he was a Jibw by 
birth, a native of Jerusalem, by name Ahasverus, by 
trade a shoemaker ; he had been present at the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, and had lived ever since, travelling 
through Various lands and cities, the which he substan- 
tiated by accounts he gave ; he related also the cir- 
cumstances of Christ's transference from Pilate to 
Herod, and the final crucifixion, together with other 
details not recorded in the Evangelists and historians ; 
he gave accounts of the changes of government in 
many countries, especially of the East, through several 
centuries; and moreover he detailed the lai>ors and 
deaths of the holy Apostles of Christ most circum- 
stantially. 

" Now when Doctor Paul v. Eitzen heard this with 
profound astonishment, on account of its incredible 
novelty, he inquired further, in order that he might 
obtain more accurate information. Then the man 
answered, that he had lived in Jerusalem at the time 
of the crucifixion of Christ, whom he had regarded as 
a deceiver of the people, and a heretic ; he had seen 
Him with his own eyes, and had done his best, along with 
others, to bring this deceiver, as he regarded Him, 
to justice, and to have Him put out of the way. When 
the sentence had been pronounced by Pilate, Christ 
was about to be drajT^jred past his house ; then he ran 
home, and called together his household to have a 
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look at Christ, and see what sort of a person He 
was. 

" This having been done, he had his little child on 
his arm, and was standing in his doorway, to have a 
sight of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

" As, then, Christ was led by, bowed under the 
weight of the heavy cross, He tried to rest a little, and 
stood still a moment ; but the shoemaker, in zeal and 
rage, and for the sake of obtaining credit among the 
other Jews, drove the Lord Christ forward, and told 
Him to hasten on His way. Jesus, obeying, looked at 
him, and said, * I shall stand and rest, but thou shalt 
go till the last day.' At these words the man set 
down the child ; and unable to remain where he was, 
he followed Christ, and saw how cruelly He was cru- 
cified, how He suffered, how He died. As soon as 
this had taken place, it came upon him suddenly that 
he could no more return to Jerusalem, nor see again 
his wife and child, but must go forth into foreign lands, 
one after another, like a mournful pilgrim. Now, 
when, years after, he returned to Jerusalem, he found 
it ruined and utterly razed, so that not one stone was 
left standing on another ; and he could not recognize 
former localities. 

" He believes that it is God's purpose, in thus driv- 
ing him about in miserable life, and preserving him 
undying, to present him before the Jews at the end, as 
a living token, so that the godless and unbelieving may 
remember the death of Christ, and be turned to re- 
pentance. For his part he would well rejoice were 
God in heaven to release him from this vale of tears. 
After this conversation, Doctor Paul v. Eitzen, along 
with the rector of the school of Hamburg, who was 
well read in history, and a traveller, questioned him 
about events which had taken place in the East since 
the death of Christ, and he was able to give them 
much information on many ancient matters ; so that 
it was impossible not to be convinced of the truth of 
his story, and to see what seems impossible with men 
is, after all, possible with God. 
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** Since the Jew has had his life extended, he has 
become silent and reserved, and only answers direct 
questions. When invited to become any one's guest, 
he eats little, and drinks in great moderation; then 
hurries on, never remaining long in one place. When 
at Hamburg, Dantzig, and elsewhere, money has been 
offered him, he never took more than two skillings 
(fourpence, one farthing), and at once distributed it to 
the poor, as token that he needed no money, for God 
would provide for him, as he rued the sins he had 
committed in ignorance. 

" During the period of his stay in Hamburg and 
Dantzig he was never seen to laugh. In whatever 
land he travelled he spoke its language, and when he 
spoke Saxon, it was like a native Saxon. Many peo- 
ple came from different places to Hamburg and Dant- 
zig in order to see and hear this man, and were con- 
vinced that the providence of God was exercised in 
this individual in a very remarkable manner. He 
gladly listened to God's word, or heard it spoken of 
always with great gravity and compunction, and he 
ever reverenced with sighs the pronunciation of the 
name of God, or of Jesus Christ, and could not endure 
to hear curses ; but whenever he heard any one swear 
by God's death or pains, he waxed indignant, and ex- 
claimed, with vehemence and with sighs, * Wretched 
man and miserable creature, thus to misuse the name 
of thy Lord and God, and His bittter sufferings and 
passion. Hadst thou seen, as I have, how heavy and 
bitter were the pangs and wounds of thy Lord, endured 
for thee and for me, thou wouldst rather undergo 
great pain thyself than thus take His sacred name in 
vain ! ' 

" Such is the account given to me by Doctor Paul 
von Eitzen, with many circumstantial proofs, and cor- 
roborated by certain of my own old acquaintances who 
saw this same individual with their own eyes in Ham- 
buri^. 

" In the year 1575 the Secretary Christopher Krause, 
and Master Jacob von Holstein, legates to the Court 
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of Spain, and afterwards sent into the Netherlands to 
pay the soldiers serving his Majesty in that country, 
related on their return home to Schleswig, and con- 
firmed with solemn oaths, that they had come across 
the same mysterious individual at Madrid in Spain, in 
appearance, manner of life, habits, clothing, just the 
same as he had appeared in Hamburg. They said 
that they had spoken with him, and that many people 
of all classes had conversed with him, and found him 
to speak good Spanish. In the year 1 599, in Decem- 
ber, a reliable person wrote from Brunswick to Stras- 
burg that the same mentioned strange person had been 
seen alive at ' Vienna in Austria, and that he had 
started for Poland and Dantzig ; and that he purposed 
going on to Moscow. This Ahasverus was at Lubeck 
in 1 60 1, also about the same date in Revel in Livonia, 
and in Cracow in Poland. In Moscow he was seen of 
many and spoken to by many. 

" What thoughtful. God-fearing persons are to think 
of the said person, is at their option. God's works 
are wondrous and past finding out, and are manifested 
day by day, only to be revealed in full at the last great 
day of account. 

"Dated, Revel, August ist, 1613. 

" D. W. 

"D. 

" Chrysostomus Duduloeus, 
" Westphalus." 

The statement that the Wandering Jew appeared 
in Lubeck in 1601, does not tally with the more precise 
chronicle of Henricus Bangert, which gives : *' Die 14 
Januarii Anno MDCIII., adnotatum reliquit Lubecse 
fuisse Judaeum ilium immortalem, qui se Christi cruci- 
fixioni interfuisse affirmavit." * 

In 1604 he seems to have appeared in Paris. Ru- 
dolph Botoreus says, under rtiis date, ** I fear lest I be 
accused of giving ear to old wives' fables, if I insert 

♦ Henr. Bangert, Comment, de Ortu, Vita, et Excessu Coleri, I. 
Cti. Lubec. 
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in these pages what is reported all over Europe of the 
Jew, coeval with the Savior Christ ; however, nothing 
is more common, and our popular histories have not 
scrupled to assert it. Following the lead of those who 
wrote our annals, I may say that he who appeared not 
in one century only, in Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
was also in this year seen and recognized as the same 
individual who had appeared in Hamburg, anno 
MDLXVI. The common people, bold in spreading 
reports, relate many things of him ; and this I allude 
to, lest anything should be left unsaid." * 

J. C. Bulenger puts the date of the Hamburg visit 
earlier. " It was reported at this time that a Jew of 
the time of Christ was wandering without food and 
drink, having for a thousand and odd years been a 
vagabond and outcast, condemned by God to rove, 
because he, of that generation of vipers, was the first 
to cry out for the crucifixion of. Christ and the release 
of Barabbas ; and also because soon after, when Christ, 
panting under the burden of the rood, sought to rest 
before his workshop -(he was a cobbler), the fellow 
ordered Him off with acerbity. Thereupon Christ re- 
plied, * Because thou grudgest Me such a moment of 
rest, I shall enter into My rest, but thou shalt wander 
restless.' At once, frantic and agitated, he fled through 
the whole earth, and on the same account to this day 
he journeys through the world. It was this person 
who was seen in Hamburg in MDLXIV. Credat Ju- 
dajus Apella ! / did not see him, or hear anything au- 
thentic concerning him, at that time when I was in 
Paris." t 

A curious little book,| written against the quackery 
of Paracelsus, by Leonard Doldius, a Niirnberg phy- 
sician, and translated into Latin and augmented, by 
Andreas Libavius, doctor and physician of Roten- 
burg, alludes to the same story, and gives the Jew a 
new name nowhere else met with. After having re- 

♦ R. Botoreus, Comm. Histor. Hi. p. 305. 

t J. C. Bulen^^er, Historia sui Temporis, p. 357. 

X Praxis Alchymiae. Francfurti, MDCIV. 8vo. 
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ferred to a report, that Paracelsus was not dead, but 
was seated alive, asleep or napping, in his sepulchre 
at Strasburg, preserved from death by some of his 
specifics, Labavius declares that he would sooner be- 
lieve in the old man, the Jew, Ahasverus, wandering 
over the world, called by some Buttadjeus, and other- 
wise, again, by others. 

He is said to have appeared in Naumburg, but the 
date is not given ; he was noticed in church, listening 
to the sermon. After the service he was questioned, 
and he related his story. On this occasion he re- 
ceived presents from the burgers * In 1633 he was 
again in Hamburg.! In the year 1640, two citizens, 
living in the Gerberstrasse, in Brussels, were walking 
in the Sonian wood, when they encountered an aged 
man, whose clothes were in tatters and of an antiquat- 
.ed appearance. They invited him to go with them 
to a house of refreshment, and he went with them, 
but would not seat himself, remaining on foot to 
drink. When he came before the doors with the two 
burgers, he told them a great deal ; but they were 
mostly stories of events which had happened many 
hundred years before. Hence the burgers gathered 
that their companion was Isaac Laquedem, the Jew 
who had refused to permit our Blessed Lord to rest 
for a moment at his door-step, and they left him full 
of terror. In 1642 he is reported to have visited Leip- 
zig. On the 22d July, 1721, he appeared at the gates 
of the city of Munich.J About the end of the seven- 
teenth century or the beginning of the eighteenth, an 
impostor, calling himself the Wandering Jew, at- 
tracted attention in England, and was listened to by 
the ignorant, and despised by the educated. He, 
however, managed to thrust himself into the notice 
of the nobility, who, half in jest, half in curiosity, 
questioned him, and paid him as they might a juggler. 
He declared that he had been an officer of the Sanhe- 

* Mittemacht, Diss, in Johann. xxi. 19. 

t MittemachiL ut supra. 

X Hormayr, Taschenbuch, 1834, p. 216. 
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drim, and that he had struck Christ as he left the 
judgment hall of Pilate. He remembered all the 
Apostles, ^nd described their personal appearance, 
their clothes, and their peculiarities. He spoke many 
languages, claimed the power of healing the sick, and 
asserted that he had travelled nearly all over the 
world. Those who heard him were perplexed by his 
familiarity with foreign tongues and places. Oxford 
and Cambridge sent professors to question him, and 
to discover the imposition, if any. An English noble- 
man conversed with him in Arabic. The mysterious 
stranger told his questioner in that language that his- 
torical works were not to be relied upon. And on 
being asked his opinion of Mahomet, he replied that 
he had been acquainted with the father of the prophet, 
and that he dwelt at Ormuz. As for Mahomet, he 
believed him to have been a man of intelligence ; once 
when he heard the prophet deny that Christ was cru- 
cified, he answered abruptly by telling him he was a 
witness to the truth of that event. He related also 
that he was in Rome when Nero set it on fire ; he had 
known Saladin, Tamerlane, Bajazeth, Eterlane, and 
could give minute details of the history of the Cru- 
sades.* 

Whether tliis wandering Jew was found out in 
London or not, we cannot tell, but he shortly after 
appeared in Denmark, thence travelled into Sweden, 
and vanished. 

Such are the principal notices of the Wandering 
Jew which have appeared. It will be seen at once 
how wanting they are in all substantial evidence 
which could make us regard the story in any other 
light than myth. 

But no myth is wholly without foundation, and 
there must be some substantial verity upon which 
this vast superstructure of legend has been raised. 
What that is I am unable to discover. • 

It has been suc^gested by some that the Jew Ahas- 
verus is an impersonation of that race which wanders, 

* Calmet, Dictionn. de la Bible, t. ii. p. 472. 
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Cain-like, over the earth with the brand of a brother's 
blood upon it, and one which is not to pass away till 
all be fulfilled, not to be reconciled to its angered God 
till the times of the Gentiles are accomplished. And 
yet, probable as this supposition may seem at first 
sight, it is not to be harmonized with some of the lead- 
ing features of the story. The shoemaker becomes a 
penitent, and earnest Christian, whilst the Jewish na- 
tion has still the veil upon its heart ; the wretched 
wanderer eschews money, and the avarice of the Isra- 
elite is proverbial. 

According to local legend, he is identified with the 
Gypsies, or rather that strange people are supposed 
to be living under a curse somewhat similar to that 
inflicted on Ahasverus, because they refused shelter 
to the Virgin and Child on their flight into Egypt.* 
Another tradition connects the Jew with the wild 
huntsman, and there is a forest at Bretten, in Swabia, 
which he is said to haSint. Popular superstition at- 
tributes to him there a purse containing a groschen, 
which, as often as it is expended, returns to the 
spender.t 

In the Harz one form of the Wild Huntsman myth 
is to this effect : that he was a Jew who had refused 
to suffer our Blessed Lord to drink out of a river, or 
out of a horse-trough, but had contemptuously pointed 
out to Him the hoof-print of a horse, in which a little 
water had collected, and had bid Him quench His 
thirst thence.J 

As the Wild Huntsman is the personification of 
the storm, it is curious to find in parts of France that 
the sudden roar of a gale at night is attributed by the 
vulgar to the passing of the Everlasting Jew. 

A Swiss story is, that he was seen one day stand- 
ing upon the Matterberg, which is below the Matter- 
horn, contemplating the scene with mingled sorrow 
and wonder. Once before he stood on that spot, and 

* Aventinus, Bayr. Chronik, viil. 

t Meier, SchwSbischen Sagen, i. ii6. 

X Kuhn u. Schwarz Nordd. Sagen, p. 499. 
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then it was the site of a flourishing city ; now it vs 
covered with gentian and wild pinks. Once again 
will he revisit the hill, and that will be on the eve of 
Judgment. 

Perhaps, of all the myths which originated in the 
middle ages, none is more striking than that we have 
been considering ; indeed, there is something so cal- 
culated to arrest the attention and to excite the 
imagination in the outline of the story, that it is re- 
markable that we should find an interval of three cent- 
uries elapse between its first introduction into Europe 
by Matthew Paris and Philip Mouskes, and its gen- 
eral acceptance in the sixteenth century. As a myth, 
its roots lie in that great mystery of human life which 
is an enigma never solved, and ever originating specu- 
lation. 

What was life.'* Was it of necessity limited to 
fourscore years, or could it be extended indefinitely } 
were questions curious mindi never wearied of ask- 
ing. And so the mythology of the past teemed with 
legends of favored or accursed mortals, who had 
reached beyond the term of days set to most men. 
Some had discovered the water of life, the fountain of 
perpetual youth, and were ever renewing their strength. 
Others had dared the power of God, and were there- 
fore sentenced to feel the weight of His displeasure, 
without tasting the repose of death. 

John the Divine slept at Ephesus, untouched by 
corruption, with the ground heaving over his- breast 
as he breathed, waiting the summons to come forth 
and witness against Antichrist. The seven sleepers 
reposed in a cave, and centuries glided by like a 
watch in the night. The monk of Hildesheim doubt- 
ing how with God a thousand years could be as yes- 
terday, listened to the melody of a bird in the green 
wood during three minutes, and found that in three 
minutes three hundred years had flown. Joseph of 
Arimathasa, in the blessed city of Sarras, draws per- 
petual life from the Saint (iraal ; Merlin sleeps and 
sighs in an old tree, spell-bound of Vivien. Charle- 
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magne and Barbarossa wait, crowned and armed, in 
the heart of the mountain, till the time comes for the 
release of Fatherland from despotism. And, on the 
other hand, the curse of a deathless life has passed on 
the Wild Huntsman, because he desired to chase the 
red-deer for evermore ; on the Captain of the Phan- 
tom Ship, because he vowed he would double the 
Cape whether God willed it or not ; on the Man in the 
Moon, because he gathered sticks during the Sabbath 
rest; on the dancers of Kolbeck, because they de- 
sired to spend eternity in their mad gambols. 

I began this article intending to conclude it with a 
bibliographical account of the tracts, letters, essays, 
and books, written upon the Wandering Jew ; but I 
relinquish my intention at the sight of the multitude 
of works which have issued from the press upon the 
subject ; and this I do with less compunction as the 
bibliographer may at little trouble and expense satisfy 
himself, by perusing the lists given by Grasse in his 
essay on the myth, and those to be found in *' Notice 
historique et bibliographique sur les Juifs-errants : 
par O. B." (Gustave Brunet), Paris, T^chener, 1845 ; 
also in the article by M. Mangin, in " Causeries et 
Meditations historiques et litt^raires," Paris, Duprat, 
1843 ; and, lastly, in the essay by Jacob le Bibliophile 
(M. Lacroix) in his '* Curiosites de I'Histoire des Croy- 
ances populaires," Paris, Delahays, 1859. 

Of the romances of Eugene Sue and Dr. Croly, 
founded upon the legend, the less said the better. 
The original legend is so noble in its severe simplicity, 
that none but a master mind could develop it with 
any chance of success. Nor have the poetical attempts 
upon the story fared better. It was reserved for the 
pencil of Gustave Dor^ to treat it with the originality 
It merited, and in a series of woodcuts to produce at 
once a poem, a romance, and a chef-d'oeuvre of art. 
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This reformation was the result of two dis- 
tinct forces — ^the revival of letters and the 
resurrection of the Word of G-od. The latter 
was the principal cause, but the first was nec- 
essary as means. Without the revival of 
learning it is probable that the living water of 
the Gospel might have traversed the sixteenth 
century as did the easily dried up streams 
that appeared here and there in the Middle 
Ages, and not have become the majestic river 
which, flowing over on all sides, has fertilized 
the whole earth. The primitive source had 
to be discovered and sounded, and for this 
end Greek and Hebrew were studied. Lollard- 
ism and humanism were the two laboratories 
of reform. We have seen the preparations of 
the one : we must now seek those of the other ; 
and after seeing the light in the humble val- 
leys, discern it hence upon the nobler heights. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century 
some young EnglishiAen visited Florence, at- 
tracted thither by the new light which the 
torch of learning was shedding over the city 
of the Medicis. Cosmo had spent his wealth 
in collecting manuscripts and surrounding 
himself with scholars. William SelHng, a 
young English clergyman, who subsequently 
distinguished himself in Canterbury by bis* 
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zeal in collecting precious manuscripts, his 
countrymen Grocyn, William Latimer, * * more 
modest than a virgin," and, above all, Linacer, 
whom Erasmus ranked above all the masters 
in Italy, met together with Politian, Chalcon- 
dyles, and other scholars in the delicious villa 
of the Medicis. There, in the calm siunmer 
evenings, under the enchanting sky of Flor- 
ence, they conversed together upon the sub- 
lime visions of Platonic philosophy. When 
they returned to England these scholars made 
known to the youth of Oxford the wonderful 
treasures of the Greek language. Even some 
Italians, drawn by the desire of enlightening 
the barbaiians, and a httle, perhaps, by the 
brilliant offers made them, quitted their much- 
loved country for the remote Britain. Corne- 
lius Vitelli taught at Oxford, and Caius Am- 
berino at Cambridge. Finally, Caxton brought 
from Germany the art of printing; and the 
nation hailed with enthusiasm the brilliant 
dawn which appeared at last in the long nebu- 
lous sky of the Britons. 

With the birth of letters in England was 
conjoined the succession to power of anew 
dynasty, which brought with it an energy of 
character which alone can accomplish great 
revolutions ; the Tudors took the place of the 
Plantagenets. The inflexible intrepidity that 
distinguished the reformers of Germany, 
Switzerland, Franco, and Scotland, was not so 
generally found in those of England ; but it 
wus ill the cliaracter of its kings: and they 
sometinies eariied it even to violence. It is 
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no doubt to this preponderance of force in the 
heads of the State that England owes the pre- 
ponderance of the State in things pertaining 
to the Church. 

Henry Tudor, an able prince, of decided 
character, but distrustful and avaricious, nar- 
row in mind — the Louis XI. of England — was 
then reigning. The son of a Welsh family, 
he belonged to that ancient race of Celts that 
had so long combated the papacy. Henry 
had put down factions, and taught foreigners 
to fear his power. A good genius seemed to 
exercise a salutary influence over his court 
and over himself; this was his mother, the 
Countess of Kichmond, From the study, 
where she consecrated to reading, meditation, 
and prayer the first five hours of the day, she 
passed to another part, of the palace, to dress 
the sores of some poor sick folk, then to her 
drawing-room, where she conversed with men 
of letters, whom she munificently encouraged. 
The countess's love of study was not inherited 
by her son, but it was not without its influence 
in his family. Arthur and Henry, the king's 
eldest sons, trembled under the eye of their 
father ; but, won by the affection of their pious 
grandmother, they began to find pleasure in 
the society of the friends of learning. An im- 
portant circumstance gave a new impetus to 
one of them. Among the countess's friends 
was Lord Mont joy, who had known Erasmus 
in Paris, and heard his biting satires against 
monks and schoolmen. He invited the illus- 
trious Dutchman, who was flying from the 
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plague, to come to London ; and Erasmus, ac- 
cepting the young lord's invitation, thou^t 
he was directing his course towards the king- 
dom of darkness. But scarcely had he reached 
England than he met with quite unexpected 
light. 

Shortly after his arrival, dining at the Lord 
Mayor's, Erasmus remarked sitting opposite 
to him a young man of nineteen years of age, 
of slender figure, fair ruddy complexion and 
blue eyes, the right shoulder a little higher 
than the left, and his hands rough; his fea- 
tures were radiant with gaiety and affability, 
and wit flowed from his Hps. If English failed 
him for his sallies, then he took up French, 
Latin, or Greek. A literary tilting match be- 
gan between Erasmus and the young English- . 
man. The learned European, amazed to find 
one able to hold his ground against him, cried 
out: ^^ Aut tu es Morns aut nulliisP'* His op- 
ponent, who had not heard the stranger's 
name, at once retorted : ' ' Aut tu es Erasnius 
aut diobolus /" * Thomas Morus (for it was 
he) — rather, not to latinize his name, Thomas 
More, threw himself into Erasmus' arms, and 
they became thenceforward close friends. 
The son of a judge, born in London in l-iSO, 
Thomas More was the dohght of women, 
young girls, and the simple-minded, by his 
exquisite wit, which charmed without pain- 
ing, for beneath it, as under a delicate envel- 
ope, he concealed a profound intellect. He 
was then expounding Saint Augustine's *'City 

♦ Life of More by Kis 3raud8ou VV^21RA, p. 93. 
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of God" to a numerous audience, amongst 
whx)m were priests and old men. The thought 
of eternity had deeply impressed him, and, 
ignorant of the inner discipline of the Holy 
Spirit, which is the real discipline, he had re- 
course to small cords, with which he scourged 
himself every Friday. Thomas More is the 
ideal of the Catholicism of that period. Like 
the Roman system, he had two poles — worldli- 
ness and asceticism, which, though opposite, 
they reconcile. In effect, he sacrificed the 
human ego, so as to preserve it: as a trav- 
eler attacked hy brigands throws out some 
booty that he may save his treasure. Thus, 
if we understand him aright, did More. He 
sacrificed the accessories of the fallen life in 
order to save the life itself. He subjected him- 
self to fastings, vigils, hair-cloth, mortified 
himself with small chains — in a word, immo- 
lated everything in order to hold fast this ego, 
which nothing but a true regeneration can 
immolate. 

Erasmus, on going to Oxford, the Athens of 
England, there found a man of letters, John 
Colet, who, older than More, was a striking 
contrast to him. Colet, descended from an 
old family, was a man of a grand bearing, 
imposing countenance, and possessed of a 
large fortune ; he had an elegance of manners 
such as Erasmus had rarely met with. Order, 
neatness, decorum, pei'vaded everything about 
him, in his person and in his house, r He kept 
an exquisite table, open to all men, friends of 
learning, and at which the I>u\;e\iYcvs5cs\^ ^v^ 
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lover of the Paris colleges or their sour wine 
and rotten eggs, loved to take his .place. 
Besides, he there met most of the Latin schol- 
ars of England, especially Grocyn and Lina- 
cer. Thomas Wolsey, exhibitioner of Magda- 
lene College, Thomas Halsey, and others. **I 
cannot tell you how sweet your England is 
becoming to me," he wrote from Oxford to 
Lord Mont joy. '*With such men I would 
willingly live in the remotest confines of Scy- 
thia." 

But if Erasmus, now transported to the 
banks of the Thames, found a Maecenas in 
Lord Montjoy, a Labeo, or perhaps a Virgil, 
in More, he found an Augustus nowhere. 
One day, expressing to More his regrets and 
fears — ''Come," said the latter, "let us go to 
Eltham, perhaps there you may find what 
you are seeking for." They went. More mak- 
ing the road delightful by his exquisite wit, 
reserving to himself the expiating of his gaiety 
by scoui-ging himself in his room in the even- 
ing. They arrived, and mounted the Gothic 
staircase of the castle ; they were received by 
Lord and Lady Montjoy, governor and gover- 
ness of the king's children, surrounded by 
their domestics and some members of the 
royal household. As the two friends entered 
the drawing-room, a charming and unexpected 
picture presented itself to the eyes of Eras- 
mus. On the left was a young princess, twelve 
years old, — Margaret, whose great-grandson, 
under the name of Stuart, was one day to con- 
tinue in England the rule ot U\^ Tudors; on 
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the right, her sister Mary, aged four; young 
Edmund was in his nurse's arms ; in the mid- 
dle of this group, between his two sisters, was 
a yoimg prince of nine years of age, whose 
handsome face, royal bearing, inteUigent eyes, 
and exquisite courtesy, exercised at once an 
extraordinary attraction upon Erasmus. This 
was Henry, duke of York, the king's second 
son, bom 8th April, 1491. More approached 
the young prince, offering him the homage of 
a composition of his own. From this time 
Erasmus had with him the most friendly rela- 
tions, that were not without their influence 
upon the destinies of England. The scholar 
of Rotterdam loved to see young Henry mount 
his horse with perfect grace and rare intre- 
pidity, and hiu*l his javelin farther than his 
companions, and, full of musical taste already, 
try his skill on several instruments. The king 
was giving a most learned education to this 
young prince, whom he intended for the see 
of Canterbury; and the illustrious erudite, 
observing his aptitude for all he undertook, 
labored henceforward to cut with care this 
British diamond, that it might radiate still 
finer light. * * Oh ! " exclaimed the Dutchman, 
* * whatever he begins he will finish. " In effect 
this prince always did accomplish his purpose, 
even though in the attainment he may have 
had to step over the bodies of those he had 
loved. Flattered by the attentions of young 
prince Henry, fascinated by his grace, and 
charmed by his inteUigence, Erasmus, on re- 
turning to the Continent, procVaAxxi^vi ^^«evra 
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where that England had at last found its Oc- 
tavius. 

As to Henry VII., the last thing he was 
thinking of was Virgil or Augustus. Avarice 
and ambition were his dominant tastes, and 
these he satisfied by the marriage of his eldest 
son in 1501. Burgundy, Artois, Provence, 
and Brittany, having been recently united to 
France, the other powers of Europe felt the 
necessity of leaguing together against this 
encroaching state. Consequently, Ferdinand 
of Arragon gave his daughter Joanna to Philip 
of Austria, and Henry VII. demanded the 
hand of his daughter Catherine, aged seven- 
teen, the richest princess in Europe, for Ar- 
thur, Prince of Wales, aged fifteen. The cath- 
oHc king stipulated on one condition before 
consenting to this marriage. Warwick, the 
last of the Plantagenets, and who claimed the 
crown of England, was confined in the Tower. 
Ferdinand, wishing to secure the certainty of 
his daughter's ascending the throne of Eng- 
land, demanded that this imf ortimate prince 
should be put to death. This was not enough 
for the king of Spain. Henry VII., who was 
not cruel, might have War^vick concealed, 
and announce that he was dead. Ferdinand 
therefore insisted that the Chancellor of Cas- 
tile should be present at the execution. The 
Chancellor of Castile accordingly verified that 
I WarAvick's blood was shed, and his head duly 

i separated from his body; the murder was 

registered, and on the 14th November the 
marriage was celebrated m London, in St. 
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Paul's. At midnight the prince and princess 
were conducted with great pomp to the nup- 
tial bed. Fatal nuptials, destined one day to 
raise up against each other the kings and 
peoples of Christendom, and to serve as pre- 
text for the external and poUtical debates of 
the Reformation of England. The marriage 
of Catherine the CathoHc was a marriage of 
blood. 

In the early months of 1502 Prince Arthur 
fell ill, and on the 2d of April he died. The 
necessary time was allowed to make sure that 
Catherine had no hope of being a mother, 
after which the friend of Erasmus, young 
Prince Henry, was proclaimed heir to the 
throne, to the great joy of the humanists. 
The prince did not abandon his studies; he 
spoke and wrote in French, German, and 
Spanish, as well as in English ; and England 
hoped to see one day upon the throne of 
Alfred the Great the most learned king in 
Christendom. 

Quite other thoughts preoccupied the mind 
of the avaricious Henry VII. Would he have 
to give back to Spain the two hundred thou- 
sand ducats that Catherine had brought him? 
Would this rich heiress marry some rival of 
England? To ward off such a misfortime, the 
king conceived the project of making Henry 
marry Arthur's- widow. The gravest objec- 
tions were raised. "Not only does decency 
protest against this," said Warham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, "but the will of God 
is opposed to it. If a man sliall marry tiia 
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brother^ 8 wife^ it is an unclean thing, says the 
. law of the Lord; and in the Gospel, John the 
Baptist says to Herod, ^It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother's wife.'' " 

Then Fox, bishop pf Winchester, suggested 
the idea of demanding a papal dispensation ; 
and JuHus II. granted, in December, 1503, a 
bull, in which he declared, that in order to 
maintain the union of the catholic princes, he 
authorized Catherine's marriage with her first 
husband's brother, accedente forsan copula 
camali. These words were inserted in the 
bull at the princess' own request. All these 
details are important, on account of their 
bearing on subsequent history. The pair were 
betrothed, but not married, on account of the 
youth of the Prince of Wales. 

The second marriage planned by Henr ' VII. 
was announced under auspices still less propi- 
tious than the first. The king faUing ill, and 
the queen having died, he looked on these 
visitations as a judgment from heaven.* The 
nation murmured, and asked. Could a pope 
permit what God had forbidden ? Young 
Henry, informed of his father's scruples and 
the dissatisfaction of the people, declared, at 
the moment that he was entering his fifteenth 
year (27th June, 1505), in the presence of the 
bishop of Winchester and several of the king's 
counsellors, that he protested against the en- 
gagement made during his minority, and that 
he never would have Catherine for his 'svife. 

A death that left him free, made him alter 

* Moryson's Apomaxis. 
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this virtuous resolution. In 1509 the hopes of 
the friends of letters appeared about to be re- 
alized. On the 9th May, a car pompously- 
decorated, bearing on a cloth of gold the mor- 
tal remains of Henry VII., with his crown 
and sceptre, slowly advanced towards Lon- 
don, followed by an immense procession. The 
grand officers of State assembled round the 
coffin, broke their staffs and batons, and 
threw the fragments into the grave, and the 
herald cried out ^^ Long live Henry VIII.^^ 
Never perhaps was a similar cry repeated 
with such joy by a whole people. The young 
king satisfied the wishes of the nation by 
the arrest of Empson and Dudley, who were 
charged with extortion ; and by following the 
enlightened counsels of his grandmother, the 
Duchess of Eichmond, in choosing the most 
capable ministers, and placing at their head, 
as lord chancellor, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Warham displayed great capacity ; he 
might be seen with equal zeal hearing mass, 
receiving ambassadors, working with Henry 
in the royal cabinet, performing the hospitali- 
ties of his table to two hundred guests, sitting 
on the woolsack, or kneeling upon his prie 
dieu. The joy of the humanists surpassed 
that of the people. The old king had not 
wished to have their panegyrics, lest he should 
have to pay for them; but now they might 
allow free course to their enthusiasm. Mont- 
joy gave the young prince the title of the 
divine, the Venetian ambassador compared 
his presence to that of Apollo, aivOiYvi^\i\x%\.\.o 
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a torso of Maxs ; they extolled him in Greek 
and in Latin ; hailed him as the founder of a 
new era; and Henry seemed desirous to de- 
serve these eulogies. Far from allowing him- 
self to be intoxicated by all this adulation: 
*'Ah!" said he to Mont joy, **how I should 
like to be learned!" — ''Sire," answered the 
courtier, "it suffices that you show your 
love for those who possess that learning 
which you desire for yourself." "How could 
I do otherwise ? " quickly rephed Henry ; 
"without them, we could hardly exist." 
Montjoy immediately wrote off these words 
to Erasmus ! 

Erasmus! — Erasmus! — this was the name 
that then resounded at Eltham, at Oxford, at 
London. The king could not hve without 
men of learning, nor men of learning without 
Erasmus. Erasmus himself, enthusiastic about 
the young king of England, was not reluctant 
to answer the call. One day, meeting at Fer- 
rara an Englishman, Richard Pace, the Dutch 
scholar drew from his pocket a httle box 
which he always carried with him: "You 
don't know," said he to him, " the treasure 
you have in England: I am going to teach 
you;" and he took out of the box a letter 
from Henry VIII . , in which he expressed in 
tlie best Latin the tenderest friendship for 
him. Immediately after the coronation Mont- 
joy wrote to Erasmus : ' ' Our Henricus Octa- 
vus, or rather, Octavius, is on the throne. 
Come, contemplate this new star. The heav- 
ens smile, the earth exults, all flows over with 
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milk, nectar, honey. Avarice is fled, and 
liberality is come, raining down with gracious 
hand on all around abundant largesses. It is 
not gold, pearls, precious metals that our king 
desires, it is virtue, glory, immortality." 

Thus spoke of the young Henry the enlight- 
ened man who had seen him so near. Eras- 
mus could not resist the invitation. He took 
leave of the pope, arrived in London, and 
Henry pressed him in his arms. Knowledge 
and power gave each other the hand ; Great 
Britain was about to have her Medicis ; and 
the friends of learning had no fiu'ther misgiv- 
ings about the regeneration of England. 

JtiHus II., who had permitted Erasmus to 
exchange the monk's white robe for a black 
coat, now saw him depart without much re- 
gret. This pontiff cared little for letters, but 
a great deal for war, hunting, and good hv- 
ing. The English, in exchange for the great 
humanist, sent him a dish that he loved. One 
day, soon after the departure of the illustrious 
soholar, as the pope, on his return from the 
chase, was reposing in a summer-house, he 
heard strange singing near him. Surprised, 
he asked what it was. '*It is the Enghsh- 
men," they replied. The pope saw approach- 
ing him three Enghshmen, carrying carefully 
covered jars, which the yoimgest of them, 
prostrating himself at his feet, presented to 
him. This yoimg man, named Thomas Crom- 
well, who appears now for the first time, was 
the son of a blacksmith at Putney. He had 
an intellect so penetrating, judgment so soUd, 
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a heart so brave, ability bo consummate, elo- 
quence so facile, a memory so perfect, an 
activity so powerful, a pen so dexterous, that 
the most brilliant future was predicted for 
him. At the age of twenty, wishing to see the 
world, he embarked on a vessel, and sailed to 
Antwerp. There he was employed as secre- 
tary by some English merchants. Shortly 
after, two of his countrymen from Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, came to him with an embar- 
rassed air. ^* What's the matter? '' said he to 
them. — '*The citizens are sending us to the 
pope," they replied, ^Ho have the great and 
little pardons renewed, the term of which has 
expired: they are necessary to us to enable 
us to repair the harbor, which is in ruins ; but 
we don't know how to accost the holy father." 
Cromwell, all ahve, ready to undertake every- 
thing, and knowing a httle Italian, exclaimed, 
' ' I will go with you !" Then striking his fore- 
head, said to himself, '* What fish can I throw 
as bait to these greedy cormorants?" The 
pope, said a friend to him, loves well a dainty 
dish. Immediately Cromwell set about pre- 
paring an exquisite jelly in the Enghsh mode, 
and set out with his two companions for Italy. 
It was he who presented himself to Julius 
at the moment that the latter was returning 
from the chase. *' Kings and princes," said 
Cromwell to the pope, ' ' alone eat of this dish 
in the kingdom of England. " A cardinal, still 
more of a cormorant than his master, hasten- 
ed to taste. ' ' Try it I" cried he ; and the pope, 
savoring the delicious morsel, at once signed 
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the pardons ; on the condition, however, that 
the receipt for making it should be left with 
him. ** These were what they called," says a 
chronicler, '' dea pardons a la gelee.''^ This 
Was Cromwell's first exploit. He who gave 
the pope these pots of jam was destined one 
day to take England from him. 

But amusements were not confined to the 
papal court. In London, as in Rome, there 
was hunting, and dancing, and good cheer. 
The festivities inseparable from an accession 
to the throne, absorbed the young king and 
all his nobility ; but ho remembered that lie 
must give a queen to his subjects. Catherine 
of Aragon was still in England, and his coun- 
cil advised him to marry her. Henry admired 
Catherine's sanctity without caring to imitate 
it ; he hked her love of letters, and even seemed 
to have some incUnation towards herself. 
*' Catherine," they said to him, "daughter of 
the illustrious Isabella of Castile, is the image 
of her mother. She has, like her, the wisdom 
and greatness of soul that attract the people's 
respect ; and were she to bring her dowry and , 
the Spanish alliance to one of your rivals, the 
crown of England, so long disputed, would 
soon fall from your head. . . . You have 
the pope's dispensation: why should you be 
more scrupulous than he?" It was in vain 
that the archbishop was firm in his opposition. 
Henry yielded, and on the 11th June, seven 
weeks after his father's death, the marriage 
was celebrated with the ceremonies usually 
observed on the occasion of the nuptials of 
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virgins : the bride wore a long white robe, and 
her hair falling on her shoulders. In the 
course of the^same month the king and queen 
were crowned with great pomp. 

Then the festivities redoubled. The riches 
that the nobility had hidden away from fear 
of the old king now came to light. The ladies 
shone resplendent in diamonds and gold, and 
the king and queen, whom the people never 
wearied of admiring, enjoyed like children the 
gorgeousness of their royal robes. Henry VIII. 
was then what Louis XIV. was at a later period. 
Lover of pomp and pleasure, the idol of his 
people, a worshipper of the fair sex, destined 
to have as many wives as Louis XIV. had 
mistresses, he made the court of England 
what Anne of Austria's son made the court of 
France — ^the theatre of every kind of diversion. 
He thought he could never spend the millions 
he found in his father's coffers. His eighteen 
years, the vivacity of his character, the grace 
he displayed in aU athletic exercises, the 
romances of chivalry which he devoured, and 
which the priests themselves reconunended to 
the nobility, the flattery of the courtiers, all 
set his young imagination in a state of fer- 
mentation. The moment he appeared every 
' one admired the beauty of his form and the 

'"' august majesty of his person. * It was his 

[ greatest enemy that left this portrait of him : 

i "This brow was made for a diadem, and this 

majestic port for the mantle of kings." 

* Sandtrus de Schiavi, p. 4. 
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Henry resolved to realize without further 
delay the heroic combats and the fabulous 
pomp of the heroes of the Eound Table, as 
though he meant to prepare for the real strug- 
gles he was at a future day to carry on with 
the papacy. Hardly did the trumpets sound 
when the young prince appeared, covered 
with rich armor, his helmet ornamented with 
a feather that fell gracefully down upon the 
saddle of his noble charger, ^'hke," says an 
historian, "an untamed bull that, breaking 
yoke and harness, dashes into the arena. " One 
day that they were celebrating Catherine's 
churching, the queen, seated with her court 
under a tent of purple and gold cloth, in the 
midst of a forest, interspersed with, rocks and 
scattered over with flowers, a monk, dressed 
in a long brown robe, advanced, and kneehng 
down before her, asked permission to fight her 
battle; then rising, proudly flung aside his 
robe, and appeared richly armed for the com- 
bat. This was Charles Brandon, later on Duke 
of Suffolk, one of the handsomest and strong- 
est men in the kingdom, the first after Henry 
in the tournament. Then arrived men clad 
in black velvet, wearing broad-brimmed hats, 
staff in hand, and scarfs ornamented with 
shells, like pilgrims coming from Saint James 
of Compostella. They, too, cast aside their 
dress, and appeared armed cap-a-pie. At 
their head was Sir Thomas Boleyn, whose 
daughter was destined one day to surpass all 
the women of England in beauty, grandeur, 
and misfortune. Henry, who was compared 
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to Amadis for boldness, to Eichard Coeur de 
Lion for courage, to Edward III. for courtesy, 
did not always come out unscathed from these 
knightly hsts. One day the king, forgetting 
to lower the visor of his helmet, and Brandon, 
his adversary, dashing forward at a gallop 
with his lance in rest, the people perceived the 
danger, uttered a cry ; but nothing could stop 
the horses; the two knights dashed against 
each other. Suffolk's lance broke against 
Henry, and the splinters struck his face. 
Every one thought the king was killed, and 
already several rushed forward to arrest Bran- 
don. When recovered from the blow which had 
fallen upon his helmet, Henry recommenced 
the combat, and fought six others besides, in 
the midst of the cries of admiration of liis sub- 
jects. This intrepid courage became, with age, 
horrible cruelty; and the young tiger that 
then leaped with such exquisite grace was one 
day, with haggard eyes, to tear with his sharp 
teeth the mother of his own children. 



James Fei^son, the " Astronomer-" 

This generation has given a great deal of 
honor to self-made men. There is no class 
which has been more glorified, more admired 
and dwelt upon. The Self -Help which makes 
a great engineer, a great trader, a vast power-, 
wielding moneyed personage, out of nothing, 
out of a quick-witted boy, to all outward ap- 
pearance such as we see by the hundred m 
our streets, is a curious and striking agent in 
the history of the human race. It is a kind of 
genius, a faculty incommunicable, — a thing 
which, hke a poet, is born, not made. But it 
is not the same genius as that which makes a 
poet : it does not even invariably accompany 
any other form of intellect. Sometimes it oc- 
curs to a nian to possess this simply without 
any aiding force at all. Among Dr. Smiles' 
heroes there is one who was the king of com- 
mercial travelers. A commercial traveler may 
be a most respectable and worthy person in- 
deed, but his trade is not of an elevated charac- 
ter; nevertheless, if he has the gift, it may 
make him a millionaire, though never any- 
thing more than a bagman from the beginning 
to the end. It is very difficult to define what 
this potential faculty is. It may exist on a 
small scale, and give an industrious boy, a 
worthy man, an appreciable hoist upwards in 
society, without reaching the point at which 
it can be pointed out to men and angels as the 
inspiration of tbo self -made. In such casoG il; 
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means a great many admirable moral quali- 
ties, — temperance, industry, all the circle of 
minor excellence which is summed up in the 
word steadiness, and perhaps a mixture of 
something less desirable : but always with this 
incommunicable faculty, this luck or favor of 
nature added, which makes success. Perhaps 
it is this mild development of the power, that 
which advances a fanuly generation after gen- 
eration a gradual step or two, without any 
shock or revolutionary violence, which is the 
most happy. But the strange endowment 
which makes the ordinary course of life into a 
sort of fairy tale, and flings one man up over 
the heads or others not perceptibly inferior to 
him, into an incredible^ roinantic paradise of 
success, is far more striking to the spectator, 
and far less accountable. But it may be boubt- 
ed whether tliis faculty of fortune, even at its 
best produces much happiness. Commerce 
alone, in one way or other, undiluted or flavor- 
ed with even the highest science, but still com- 
merce, can so elevate the self-made as to keep 
the advantages of their comet-like career al- 
ways in the foreground, and reduce its disad- 
vantages to an invisible quantity. Perhaps, for 
all we can tell, even the simplest form of self- 
making, that of the merchant who begins with 
the proverbial half-crown, and ends in mill- 
ions, may have private stings that neutralize 
his l3liss. Such a man may have regretful 
thou^z:hts of the humble life far away from 
which he is severed ; he may wince at the sup- 
posed contempt of a fine-gentloman son, or 
the silout, yet not altogether silent, anguish 
of a lady daughter, oven his imperfections. 
When he has gained most, he may feel by 
limes as if he had lost all, and regret the crea- 
tion which has been his own doing, although 
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it has served to point many amoral, and over 
it many paeans nave been sung. 

Self -making, however, on this large prac- 
tical scale, is, apart from sentiment, satisfac- 
tory enough to look upon. Fancy may please 
itself with a dream of inevitable compensations 
wliich make the milkmaid more happy than 
the countess, and the man whose thoughts 
have never strayed beyond his few paternal 
acres a finer impersonation of wellbeing than 
his schoolfellow who has got the world at his 
feet ; but it is only a superficial and conven- 
tional fancy which indulges in such thoughts, 
and wo are all very well aware that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the virtuous peasant is not more, 
but generally much less, exempt from the 
troubles of lire than the rich man who has 
found a way for himself out of his native low- 
liness. And there are probably fewer draw- 
backs in the career of the man who attains 
treat wealth than of any other self-made in- 
ividual. It was a shrewd observer who 
said that if you could not get what you want 
ed, to get money was always the next best. 
It cannot buy happiness, but it can purchase 
more in the way of those substitutes for hap- 
piness which most of us manage to exist by 
than almost anything else ; and it is your only 
real levellerj the one infallible open sesame 
of modem times. Even Dr. Smiles, perhaps, 
does not press it upon the ima^nation of hiK 
youthful readers in exactly this point of view, 
but it is a perfectly legitimate one all tho 
same. In other spheres the self-made aro 
not so certainly or so universally enviable. 
We all know what examples there have 
been of fame acquired and elevation gain- 
ed by individual exertion. In the end of 
last century there were two sclf-iiiado men, 
in the highest circle of i^ublic llfo, wlio^^e 
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object was so completely attained that 
nothing now can obUterate their names 
from tne roll o^f English statesmen, — ^an eleva- 
tion far more difficult to attain than wealth. 
In many points they were curiously alike — 
they were both the sons of their own fjenius, 
and both ar6 pointed to as examples ot what 
genius can do. Without interest or adven- 
titious help, by the force of eloquence and r- 
fortunate inspiration, both these men ro:o 
from obscurity, poverty, and the unli n')^Tn, 
into a position which princes might Q\\vy 
among the rulers of England. No reader will 
hesitate to allow, when he reads the names of 
Burke and Sheridan, that both have a righfc 
to historical place and honor. And yet wliaL 
was the end of these two self-made men? 
They did so much that it is hard to understand 
how it was that they did not do a great deal 
more :" they sprang into fame, into social re- 
putation, into what seemed from outside the 
highest eminence. Yet though both of them 
maintained the standard of their party with a 
brilliancy and dauntlessness unparalleled, 
there was no room for these two dazzling in- 
truders among the serried ranks of the Whig 
aristocratic leaders — among the real possessors 
of power. They were httle more than an em- 
barrassment to their party, and when they had 
done all, had done nothing. They might lead, 
nay overawe and enthrall, the House of Com- 
mons on an occasion — ^and their names might 
seem to the ignorant to stand among the first 
of living powers — ^but the world know better 
oven when all seemed going well with them ; 
and looking back, we stand dumb and be- 
wildered now to perceive of that great rumor 
and outcry of fame how little was genuine. Pitb 
and Fox arc less dazzling figures than those two 
Irishmen, who owed their pre-eminence entire- 
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ly to their own exertions. But what did that 
eminence consist of? An accidental and emp- 
ty triumph now and then, which nobody 
could take from them, and for the rest scraps 
of office such as might have suited clever 
young gentlemen not long from college. Ed- 
mund Burke, Paymaster of the Forces! That 
was the best. Sheridan had a poor secretary- 
ship of the navy. In Parliament they were 
foremost figures ; in real power this Avas what 
they attained to. And they both died poor, 
disappointed, forsaken. Alas for the self- 
made man ! Lives more full of bitterness and 
failure were never Hved. Yet their successes 
wore extraordinary. To get to stand in that 
sublime place, and sway the Commons of Eng- 
land for hours, so that the first men of the ago 
could scarce draw breath for excitement and 
suspense and enthusiasm, — what an achieve- 
ment for an ambitious youth to set before him ! 
But what youth would not be damped by tho 
thought that this was poor Sherry the bank- 
rupt, the abandoned — yet the man of genius 
who had made himself ? Burke had not Sheri- 
dan's weaknesses, but he was the trouble of 
his party, — ^how not to do something for him 
which would be equal to his merit; how to 
keep him in the subordinate place which was 
all ne was to have. The lives of these two 
men are pure tragedy. They never got the re- 
compense of their work; and yet they had suc- 
cesses which were almost miraculous, which 
were incredible, which are renowned every- 
where, as instances of what may be attained 
by individual exertion. Perhaps we might 
cite happier instances nearer our own day. 
There was Lord Campbell, who was not a man 
of genius, yet got to be Lord-Chancellor, and 
was none the worse for his unexciting triumphs. 
And there is another, more remarkable^ whose 
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career, though he had various bitter episodes 
for years to pass through, ended at last per- 
haps in something as near the perfection of 
political rank and fame as ever was attained, 
but Lord Beaconsfield, though the creator of 
his own great position, was not in the same 
sense as the others a self-made man. 

We miffht go on to prove that the troubles 
of the selr-made are as well worth considera- 
tion as their advantages, through almost as 
many varieties of existence as men have con- 
quered fortune in. The pangs of a family and 
iriends abandoned by the remorseless prac- 
titioner who finds himself encumbered with 
them in his efforts to rise, or the sacrifice al- 
most more painful made by the more sensi- 
tive adventurer who hates himself for his own 
meanness, yet shrinks with shame unutter- 
able from the appearance of his humble 
connections among his new and finer friends 
— are in themselves a most melancholy item 
on the other side. The tortures that may 
arise from such a combination of circum- 
stances, though of little importance to any 
public record, are among the most poignant 
that human nature can bear. The honest 
parents finding out that their son is above all 
things anxious that they should not be seen 
or known to belong to him ; the wife, perhaps 
married in youth before these greater pros- 
pects began, who learns that she is a clog and 
burden upon her husband, and knows that he 
feels her so, — what bitterness, not to be calcu- 
lated by any standard of measure, is in their 
hc^arts when tlu^y make such a discovery ! and 
wilh what sharp alloy of pain does his shame 
of them, and his sense of the unworthi- 
ness of his shame, debase his success to 
himself when this is one of its issues. 
Even if he is as loyal as the day, his 
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triumphal car will go over hearts, his own 
among them. An officer risen (in the true 
sense of the words) from the ranks is, for ex- 
ample, a man whom it is impossible to think 
of without compassion, though, according to 
every theory, both of reason and romance, he 
ought to have nothing from us but adiTiiration 
and sympathy. When it was a marshal's 
baton he carried in his knapsack, and fortune 
went fast and far, things were different : but 
supposing him to be a mere lieutenant, a cap- 
tam young enough to feel every sting, how 
little desirable is the elevation ! Such an in- 
stance of the self-made will almost certainly 
have some education, ambition, and high 
spirit. How does he bear, wherever he may 
go, the Httle glance aside, the whisper that he 
must divine, the vulgar murmur of ''Eanker," 
the more polished proviso, **Nota gentleman, 
you know? " Is it worth his while to undergo 
all these inevitable heart-piercing pin-points 
for the sake of his commission? It is a great 
thing he has done, far greater probably than 
the coup by which an ambitious office-boy 
will leap into the way of becoming a million- 
aire ; but how bitterly he will have to pay for 
it. We think that, side by side with Dr. 
Smiles' library of encouraging examples, there 
should be a httle volume of consolation. " To 
that woman when she has done most, yet will 
I add an honor, a great patience," says Queen 
Katherine, in her anguish. And to lliese men, 
when they have attained the height of their 
hopes, we should be disposed to offer the same 
little considered virtue. We should bid them 
believe that the draught, when it is at their 
lips, may be more bitr^r than sweet, and that 
every aloe of humiliation i3 often mixed in the 
cup of victory. 
It is happily, however, no example of this 
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tragic kind that we have to produce in the 
person of James Ferguson, the peasant boy, 
who acquired for himself the titfe of astrono- 
mer, fought his way somehow through the 
fields of knowledge, out of the wilds of Banff- 
shire got to London, and has left a name still 
sufficiently recognizable, though not among 
the greatest lights. He never came to any- 
thing great; and perhaps, if it were not for the 
interest of the brief autobiography, in which 
he describes his pursuit of knowledge, would 
have been little interesting to any audience. 
But whatever our opinion may be about the 
self-made, there is no doubt that the process of 
self -making (when it is not merely mercantile 
— and sometimes even then, if there is any 
individuality in the operator) is one of the 
most interesting at which it is possible to look ; 
and as it was in Ferguson's case of the simplest 
and prettiest kind, something like what a baby 
Adam might have accomplished had he been 
placed in Eden, not in manhood, but child- 
hood, with everything to teach himself, it is 
a. J charming a spectacle as could be contempla- 
ted. Ferguson was born in the north of Scot- 
land, in Banffshire, in the early beginning of 
the eighteenth century. His editor and bio- 
grapher will not allow that he knew exactly 
even where this event took place, but it was in 
one of two or three tiny thatched cottages set 
down among the braes, in all the stillness of 
the northern landscape — a blue hill behind, a 
few ash-trees about — "the Core of May en" 
being the pretty name of the little cluster 
of liousc^s. The walls have all crumbled to 
pieces long ago, and corn grows, though with 
some danger of not ripening, a local authority 
says, so close is the circle of the enclosing 
hills, over the spot where the rustic philoso- 
pher was born. He had the advantage of 
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Adam in possessing a father, who, the cot- 
tage thatch having sunk down in the middle, 
employed a lever, that classic instrument, to 
raise it. The little, short-coated, barefooted 
boy looked on amazed at this first example he 
had ever witnessed of science put to. use. 
And from that moment his keen curiosity had 
no rest, and his infant intellect took the bent 
it was to retain through life. He was at this 
time between seven and eight. Before this 
he had taught himself to read — that is, he had 
listened and profited while his father, after a 
hard day's work, sat down in the evening by 
the fireside and taught the eldest of the fam- 
ily, httle Jamie's brother, his lesson from the 
Catechism. It was a curious primer for the 
two httle ruddy cotter children by the smoky, 
aromatic glow of the peat fire, that hard text- 
book of theology, with its long words and 
longer doctrinal expositions. No doubt both 
Johnnie and Jamie *' could screed ye aff Ef- 
fectual Calling " before they were many yeara 
older; but we wonder what the modem crit- 
ics of education would think of the Shorter 
Catechism as a First Book. Did it do the 
children good or harm to spell out that ** chief 
end of man," the "first question," by his an- 
swer to which, in old days, a Scotsman could 
be tested all the world over? Or did they ever 
forget the "God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable," which would swell under the 
lowly roof into a sort of organ note and high 

Sroclamation of truth? It can scarcely be 
oubted that such a beginning of learning 
had much to do with the "stately speech" 
which Wordsworth describes, "such as grave 
livers do in Scotland use." Little James 
Ferguson had not the benefit of this instruc- 
tion at first hand ; and it is curious to think 
of the little rustic sitting, with, rowwd ^^<5i^ 
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intent, listening to phrases so far ubove 
hir understanding sounded forth in the 
father's deep bass, or in the unwiUing gasps of 
'the other childish voice, to which the gates of 
knowledge were thus being painfully opened. 
Jamie would sit apart, with another well- 
thumbed *'carritch," hstening, eager but 
bewildered, while the mother stirred the pop- 
phng porridge on the fire, or mashed the 
potatoes for supper with a cupful of milk, and 
the big wooden "beetle" that rubbed the 
mass into smoothness. That the child should 
have managed to pick up an acquaintance 
with printed characters in this way is strange 
enough; but Dogberry was more right than 
we suppose, when he Skid that reading and 
"v/riting come by nature. 

** Ashamed to ask my father to instruct 
me, I used, when he and my brother were 
abroad, to take the Catechism and study the 
lesson he was teaching my brother ; and when 
any difficulty occurred, I went to a neighbor- 
ing old woman, who gave me such help as 
enabled me to read tolerably well before my 
father had thought of teaching me." This is 
put under the date 1716, so that the small 
student would be six, who was too shy fwhich 
is what is meant by ashamed in the lormal 
record) to ask his father to teach him. And 
it was after this that he saw the wonderful 
and awe-inspiring mystery of the lever which 
sent him to science after his alphabet. Ho 
goes on to say: "Some time after he [the 
father] was agreeably surprised to find me 
reading by niyselt; he therefore gave mo fur- 
ther instruction, and also taught me to write, 
v/hicli, with about three months 1 had after- 
wards at Keith (Iranmiar School, was all the 
education I evei* received." And it was no 
bad essay in th.' \w:.j of education — though, 
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perhaps, not quite enough for a future Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

The lever had a great eliect on the little fel- 
low's mind. It was like a miracle to him ; and 
the idea of heing able himself to perform the 
prodigies effected by it filled hmi with inspira- 
tion. The father, evidently no mere clodhop- 
per, had a turning-lathe, and Jamie plunged 
into the enthusiasm of creation — arranging 
bars and making wheels so as to increase the 
power of this mysterious force. Such a rap- 
ture might have filled the mind of Aristotle ; 
and it was as new, as entrancing, as much a 
discovery to little Jamie. Finally, at the 
mature age of nine, like other inventors and 
originators in science, he began to write "a 
short account of the machines he had made, 
sketching out figures of them with a pen, and 
imagining it to be the first treatise of the kind 
ever written. '^ But, alas, disappointment was 
in store for the little philosopher. "I after- 
wards showed it to a gentleman," he 3ays, 
* ' who told me that these things were known 
long before, and showed me a printed book in 
which they were treated of. " It is scarcely 
possible to believe that this could be other 
than discouraging, and a trial of youthful 
fortitude. It was a pang that recurred again 
and again in the career of the self-taught man. 
But either he had forgotten what he once felt, 
or his temperament was robust and unsensi- 
tive. For he has the courage to say of this first 
check upon his childish ardor, that ' ' I was 
much pleased when I found that my account 
agreedl^with the principles of mechanics in the 
book he showed me ; " — a magnanimous hum- 
ble-minded little hero, affected by no early 
spite against fate. V 

At ten he went out upoT\ U\e -^oA\, '?^^^^^^ L<^ 
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a shepherd boy — the most poetical and primi- 
ti^ e of trades. Had he grown into a great 
Maestro di color che sanno^ the httle picture 
he makes of himself at this point would 
have tak^n its place with the picture of 
young Giotto in his sheepskin, drawing his 
silly sheep with whatever bit of chalk or 
pointed stone might come to hand, as the 
wandering painter found him on the Umbrian 
plains. The little Scot is still more picturesque. 

" In the evenings, when my work was over, I went into a 
fi»»ld Witt I a blanket about me— lay down on my back, and 
stretched a thread with small beads upon it at arm's length 
between my eyes and the stars, sliding the b^ads upon It till 
they hid such and such stars from my eyes, in order to tafee 
their apymrent distances from each other; and then laying 
the thread down on a paper, 1 marked the stars thereon by the 
beads, according to their respective positions, having a can- 
dle by me." 

There could not be a prettier picture. The 
l)oy, according to his own dates, would be 
fourteen or fifteen by this time, — the scene no 
balmy ItaUan plain, but the bare hills of 
Banff; the materials childish, and even the 
aim, — a sort of gi^oping after knowledge, 
without much comprehension of what he 
wanted; but the sentiment, the atmosphere, 
the young ardent soul, the sacred nre of 
meaning, all perfect. Good John Glashan, 
the farmer, could not think what took the 
boy afield in the frosty clearness of those 
penetrating winter nights. He was too youne 
for courting, that f avoritarustic pastime ; ana 
he must have been a good boy, giving satis- 
faction m his place. The kind goodman stole 
out after him to see what the laddie was after ; 
and this was what he saw, guided, no doubt, 
by the earthly star of soiue okl lantern gleam- 
ing with its candle on tiici brae amid the stony 
2*id^es and blushes of gorsci. Knowknlge, and 
^he search after it, is a\v^aN^ ^viblime to a 
?otcJi peasant. The iarmci: ^N oJ^VLVVviviXJcvviXvvys'^ 
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proceedings with admiration and sympathy ; 
he '^laughed at first " more tenderly than the 
boy knew, and after hearing all the young 
astronomer's reasons, threw himself into the 
course of study with an interest of the most 
practical and effective kind. ** That I might 
make fair copies in the daytime of what I had 
done in the night, he often worked for me 
himself," Ferguson says. And when, some 
time after, the shepherd lad, sent on an 
errand to tne manse, heard from the minister 
the astounding information that "the earth 
was round like a ball," and got a map to copy, 
the kind farmer " took the thrashing-flail out 
of my hands," and did the work, with now 
and then a pleased glance at the student, busy 
with compasses and rules in the bam beside 
him, carefully executing this not too-import- 
ant work. The good Glashanl Sympathy is 
a pretty thing, but it seldom goes the length 
of taking the thrashing-flail; and it is to be 
hoped that when the young man of science 
got the length of prmting "Rotulas" and 
tables by which to determine all about the 
moon, he took care to send his first proofs to 
the little farm-house among the hills, to be 
hunff up in the warm, peat-scented, smoky 
dwelling, and proudly explained and com- 
mented upon by the goodman, who must have 
felt, with a swelling breast, that in these great 
works he too counted for something. "I 
Bhall always have a respect," the philosopher 
adds, "for the memory of that man." 

Glashan, however, was not alone in helping 
and encouraging the student. The minister 
gave not only maps and elucidation, but com- 
passes, pens, ink, and paper, along with an 
admonition not to neglect the master's work, 
even for those implements of art ; and other 
patrons of the budding genius turned up on 
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every hand. It is one charm, indeed, of per- 
sonal narrative of this description, that it 
never fails to exhibit, where we least expect 
to find anything of the kind, another and 
another circle of honest intelUgencesand good 
hearts, taking an eager interest in, and giving 
the most generous encouragement to, every 
effort of the struggling scholar ; and scarcely 
ever fails to afford us a glimpse of some gifted 
individual known only to the country-side, 
some lowly Newton of the fields, who has 
never found his way into the foreground, but 
is not the less the light of his village. Here 
is one of these '* gems of purest ray serene :" 

'* When I had finished the copy, I asked leave to carry home 
the map; he (the farmer) told me I was at liberty to do so, 
and niixiit stay two hours to converse wi h the minister. On 
my way thither I happened to p iss by the school at v hich I 
had been before, and saw a genteel-looking man, whose name 
1 afterwards heard was Cantley, painting a sun-dial on the 
wall. I stopped a while to observe him, and the schoolmas- 
ter came out and asked me what parcel it was I had under 
my arm. I showed him the map and the copy I had made 
of it, wherewith he appeared to be very well pleased, and 
asked me whether I should not like to learn of Mr. Cantley 
to make sun-dials; Mr, Cantley looked at the copy of the 
map and commended it much, telling the schoolmaster, Mr. 
John Skinner, that it was a pity 1 did not meet with notice 
and encouragement. I had a good deal of conversation with 
him, and found him to be quite affable and communicative, 
wliich mide nie think 1 should bn extremely happy if I could 
be furthe." ac^iuahited with him." 

After this little open-air conference upon 
the roadside, the boy went on, his head full of 
l)leasant applause and excitement, and admi- 
ration of the great yet affable stranger who 
could draw sun-dials, to the manse, where 
the minister, too, was pleased with his work ; 
and a ningliborin^ laird, who had come into 
the study for a talk, took up the rustic prod- 
v^y with interest, and grew so warm in the 
Conversation that at last he proposed to Jamie 
to go and live in his]ious(^ (as servant, it is to 
be supposed),, and that he would order ''his 
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butler, Alexander Cantley, to give me a great 
deal of instruction." Here was the hand of 
Providence, indeed: and the lad, all aglow 
with the thought of serving under such a 
genius, consented eagerly, as soon as his en- 
gagement with his present kind master should 
be out. This, no doubt, was the turning- 
point of Ferguson's fate ; for the bare, austere 
mansion-house of Archwynannie brought him 
within the reach of other influences and aids 
than he could have found in the little hillside 
farm. In the first place, however, "the gen- 
teel-looking man," who was Mr. Grant's but- 
ler, was the lord of the occasion. 

"When the time of my servitude was out, I left my good 
master, and went to the gentleman's house, where I quickly 
found myself with a most humane good family. M r. Cantley, 
the butler, soon became my friend, and continued eo to his 
death. He was the most extraordinary man that I ever was 
acquainte i with, or perliaps shall ever see ; for he was a com- 
plete master of arithmetic, a good mathematician, a master 
of music on every known instrument except the harp, under- 
stood Latin, French and Greek, let blood extremely well, and 
could even prescribe as a physician upon any urgent occasion. 
He was what is generally termed self-taught, but I think 
he might, with much greater propriety, havt» been termed 
God Almighty's scholar. He immediately began to teach 
me decimal arithmetic and algebra, for I had already learnt 
vulgar arithmetic at my leisure, from books. He then pro- 
cet^ed to teach me the elements of geometry; but to mj' in- 
expressible grief, just as I was beginning that branch of 
science, he left Mr. Grant, and went to the late Earl of Fife's, 
at several miles' distance. The good family I was then with 
could not prevail on me to stay with them after he was gone, 
so I left them and went to my father." 

It is perhaps less easy to realize the pres- 
ence ot this benignant and affable scholar 
employing his moments of leisure in measur- 
ing sun-dials out of doors, and instructing his 
young aid within in algebra and geometry, 
m the pantry, than in a much poorer place. 
But why should not a butler be an Admirable 
Crichton as well as a weaver or a shoemaker? 
The kindly patroijage and indulgence with 
which a small Scotch laird not much less than 
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two centuries ago accepted the learning and 
gifts of his domestic servant, and gave him 
the young prodigy of the place for his pupil, 
is both interesting and remarkable. The 
country gentry has not ranked too hig;h any- 
where in respect to good taste and social wis- 
dom, — therefore the Laird of Achwynannie 
demands the higher praise. 

One of the gifts received bv Fergjuson from 
the learned butler was an old-fashioned geo- 
graphical book, in "w hich was a description of 
a globe and the manner of its use. Following 
this description, the boy made himself a globe 
as soon as ne got back to his father's house, 
turning the ball by means of the old turning- 
lathe, and covering it with paper, on which 
he painted a map of the worla. It was the 
first globe he ever saw. 

After his severance from Cantley — which 
seems to have been complete — Ferguson fell 
into a kind of quiescence and depression. He 
took service with a miller, thinking that, 
while attending to the intermittent business 
of the mill, he would have time for his sines, 
and decimals. But the miller was a sot, giv-' 
ing him all the work to do, and no better rare 
than cold brose — oatmeal mixed with cold 
water — to eat. At the end of this unsuccess- 
ful venture he made another, engaging with 
' ' a neighboring fanner who practised as a 
physician" — an odd conjunction. Ferguson, 
by his father's advice, went to service as a 
laborer with this incongruous person, in the 
equally inconf^ruous hope "that the doctor 
might instruct nio in that part of the busi- 
ness." But this i)T*ov('d a great failure, which 
perhaps was as well for the constitutions of 
tlui Banffshire pt^asantry. These misfortunes, 
with an illness incurred in one place, and 
weakness produced ])y insuflicient food in the 
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other, were sad interruptions to the young 
peasant's career. He was now over twenty, 
and it was im]X)rtant that he should cease 
experimenting upon Hf e and mechanics, and 
find a certain and fixed way of getting his own 
living. His father's poor house seems to have 
received him ungrudgingly while he was ill 
and weak ; but that was of course an impossi- 
bility save for the time of sickness. While he 
lay recovering and unable to work, he exercised 
his ingenuity in various ways. He made a 
clock for one thing, on the only model he knew 
— a wooden clock, with the neck of a broken 
bottle inserted as the bell on which the hours 
were struck; and puzzled his brains much how 
it could be possible to make any other kind of 
time-keeping machine, and how a watch could 
keep itself going in a man's pocket, or on a 
table, without weights or pendulum. It is to 
be supposed that watches were rare in the 
country-side or he must have solved this diffi- 
culty sooner. As it was he pondered much 
over it, and was sorry he had not asked Cant- 
ley, that universal guide to knowledge, "who 
could very easily have informed me," he says, 
with proud belief in his friend's gifts, fiut 
one day a gentleman rode by, passing the lit- 
tle cot-houses of the Core or Mayen, with 
seals dangling, and proud evidence of the 
possession of that admired and incomprehen- 
sible instrument, while young James, a gaunt 
convalescent, was sittmg in the sun, still 
unable to work, but with his eyes open to 
every occurrence. '^ I asked him what o'clock 
it was; he looked at his watch and told me. 
As he did that with so much good-nature, I 
begged of him to r,how ine the inside of the 
watch ; and though he was an entire stranger, 
he immediately opened the watch, and put it 
into my hands. " Imagiuo tha e^^\\.^Ts;^T»Nj^ "Ccsa 
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eagerness, the almost awe, as keen curiosity 
and dormant faculty peeped, panting, into 
that turnip-case of wonders. A steel spring 
was it? but James had never seen aspringbut 
that of the lock of his father's gun. How 
could a spring turn within a box so as to wind 
round and round the necessary chain? The 
stranger expounded good-naturedly, bidding 
the inquirer experiment with apiece of whale- 
bone, and so smihngly rode away, with the 
subject of the lecture, safe in his pocket, no 
doubt a great deal of amusement in his mind 
at the thought of the young rustic's questions, 
and perhaps with a pleased sense that he had 
done the explanation very welL But what 
James did was to go back to the cottage, to 
some nook he must have had * * ben the house *• 
for his clippings and whittlings, and there set 
to work without delay to make a watch 1 He 
constructed one in faithful observance of his 
chance informant's illustration, with a main- 
spring of whalebone and wooden wheels, en- 
closing the whole in a wooden box " very little 
bigger than a breakfast teacup," — a nice ser- 
viceable size, though not perhaps adapted for 
the pocket. But alas! a clumsy neighbor 
examining the prodigy, let this miraculous 
production fall, and set his heavy rustic foot 
upon it in clumsy haste to pick it up. The 
father in his rage *Svas almost ready to beat 
the man;" but James, sagaciously perceiving 
that he could never do much more with it, 
took the misfortune peaceably, and perhaps 
was rather glad to see the monster go. 

There now arrived, however, a nnal crisis 
in bis fortunes. "As soon as I was able to go 
abroad, I eaiTied my globe, clock, and copies 
of some maps to the late Sir James Dunbar 
of Durn, about twelve miles from where my 
father hved, aa I had heard that Sir James 
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was a very good-natured, friendly, inquisitive 
gentleman." The perfect connaence with 
which the peasant lad addresses himself to 
the neighboring gentlemen, and the admira- 
ble friendliness with which they respond, is 
one of the most charming side-lights in the 
simple history. Sir James received the young 
experimenter with the greatest kindness. Per- 
haps it was an amusement in the stillness of 
country life to pick up a village prodigy, and 
see his experiments and inventions, and 
shrewd guesses at science, and hear him talk. 
In the hospitality of the country-side another 
guest at the table, either above-stairs or below, 
would never be missed. The Baron of Brad- 
wardine would not have turned Jamie awajr ; 
and it is easy to imagine what interest his 
globes and clocks would have caused through- 
out TuUy-Veolan, and how the beards would 
have wagged over tho achievements of the 
young gemus, and the ladies would send for 
him to the withdrawing-rooni and inquire into 
his capabilities. It was a dozen years before 
the period at which Scott opens up to us that 
delightful ancient mansion, that James Fergu- 
son knocked at the door of the mansion-house 
of Durn — a struggling, white, high-cabled 
Scotch house, not so imposing as Tully- Veolan, 
with a square stone gateway, the pillars of 
wliich were crowned, not with heraldic sup- 
porters like the Baron's, but with the com- 
moner ornament of two large balls of stone. 
Half in jest, no doubt, half to amuse the new 
visitor with something to do, ho was set to 
work to turn these balls into a pair of globes. 
One can imagine the tremendous gravity and 
sense of importance with which the rustic 
philosopher and artist must have begun this 
great work ; wliile good Sir James, highly der 
lighted ^vith the joke, \vou\Ol cotcvs^ <iwN» Vk> 
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watch his progress, and all the village idlers 
bring their hints, and the ladies trip out with 
smiles and pleasant jests, but too courteous to 
hurt the poor lad's feehngs^ as he stood aloft 
between them and the sky in all the responsi- 
bihty of science, measuring and marking. 
Perhaps by degrees a little pride in it, and real 
interest, would mingle with this standing 
joke of the house ; and when the sun shone 
out it would be pretty to see just what por- 
tions of the globe he was shimng on, accord- 
ing to Jamie's calculations. While all this 
was going on, my Leddy Dipple — that is to 
say, Mrs. Duff, Sir James' sister, the wife of 
the Laird of Dipple — arrived on a visit, and 
perhaps reproved the young people for making 
fun of the self-taught artist, out at all events 
took him kindly in hand, with a desire to find 
some work for his aspiring genius better than 
a return to hedging and ditching, or even to 
cleaning clocks. She asked him whether he 
could not draw pattams for embroidery, 
which Ferguson, dehghtfully ready to follow 
every new suggestion, turned his hand to at 
once. He had a certain success in this, his 
globes b^ing finished, and began to make a 
little money among the country ladies, who 
sent for him to arrange desims for their 
aprons and petticoats. In the lervor of this 
new pursuit, and in the hitherto unknown 
pleasure of seeing pictures and objects of art, 
the young man began to draw everything he 
saw, copying the prints on Sir James' walls 
in i)en and ink, with that lino courage of 
ignorance and enthusiasm which shrank from 
no attempt. He must have become tlio 
favorite or the house, in the profound country 
leisure and ease of liospitiility, doing what ho 
pleased, free of the library and the parlor, 
though the guest of the servants' hall. II li 
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the prettiest glimpses of rural friendliness and 
kindness that he thus gives us unawares. 
How urdikoly now that any rural Sir James 
would cneerfully take in the cotter's son with 
his curiosities, and set him to work and per- 
mit him all the advantages of seeing and 
sharing the life of the educated and refined I 
One after another of the gjuests as they came 
and went took up Jamie with the same 
friendly interest. After Leddy Dipple, with 
her patterns, came a still more important in- 
fluence, that of her son-in-law, the Laird of 
Auchmedden, who was the cause of another 
important step in the young man's hfe. 

'* Lady Dipple had been but a few weeks there when Wil- 
liam Baird, Esq., of Auchmedden, came on a visit. lie \vas 
tlie husband of one of that lady^s daughters^nd I found him 
to be very ingenious and communicative. He invited me to 
po to his house and stay some time with him, telling me 1 
should have free access to his library, which was a very 
large one, and he would furnish me with all sorts of unplo- 
ments for drawing. I went thither and stayed about eight 
months, but was nmch disappointed in finding no books of 
astronomy in his library, except what was in two volumes 
of ' Harris' Lexicon Technicum,' although they were many 
books on geography and other sciences. Several of these, 
indeed, were Latin, and more in French, which being lan- 
guages that I did not understand, I had recourse to him for 
what I wanted to know of their subjects, which he cheei-fully 
read to me: and it was as easy for him at sight to read Eng- 
lish from a Greek, I^atin, or French hookas from an Eng- 
lish one. He furnished me with pencils and Indian ink, 
showing me how to draw with them; and although he had 
but an indifferent hand at that work, yet he was a veiy acute 
judge, and consequently a very fit person for showing me 
how to correct my work. He was the fiist who ever sat to 
me for a picture, and I found it was much easier to diaw 
from the life than from any picture whatever, as nature was 
more stiiking than any imitation of it. Lady Dipple cam(j to 
his house in about half a year after I went thither; and as 
they thought I had a genius for painting, they consulted to- 
gether about what might be the best way to put me f orwaid ' 

Thus these daring experimenters set about 
to establish a Scotch Sir Joshua. But the 
Edinburgh painters, when he was sent to them 
(having been offered a yeax'^b^^ axv^X^^^^x^ 
gi-atis by kind Leddy Dipv\e^, ^ocJfi. "Ows 
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heads at the rustic student. Mr John Alexan- 
der offered to teach him to paint in oils, ** i£ I 
would serve him seven years and mv friends 
would maintain me all the time," wnich was 
an impossibility. At last he came across a wise 
old clergyman, who advised him to copy from 
nature, **as all the rules for drawing signified 
but very little when one came to draw from 
the life." Ferguson adopted boldly this cour- 
ageous advice, and henceforward appeared 
before the w6rld as a ** limner," taking por- 
traits in Indian ink upon vellum. *'Thus," 
he says piously, "a business was providen- 
tially put into my. hands which I followed for 
six-and-twenty years." 

In all Ukelihood he had that knack of hitting 
a likeness which is sometimes to be found in 
the humblest practitioners of art. It is im- 
possible to suppose that with such a training 
anything more could be obtained even from 
genius; and as Ferguson does not seem to 
have aspired to anything higher, it is possible 
enough that study would have been thrown 
away upon him. But there was no photo- 
graphy in those days, and the humblest pro- 
fessors of the art of portraiture had a chance. 
He was recommended from one to another of 
the kindly northern gentlefolks, and even in 
Edinburgh found sitter after sitter, and was 
able not only ** to put a good deal of money ii\ 
my own pocket, but to spare what was suffi- 
cient to supply my father and mother in their 
old age." Leddy Dipple kept close watch 
over her young protege in this singular 
change of his circumstances, reflecting, 
no doubt, that he who was the steadiest 
of rustics in tlio Core of May en, or when on 
ii is good behavior at Durn or Auchmedden, 
ini^ht yield to tlie seOiuetloiis of Edinburgli. 
''SliQ made me give \a^^x ^\\ ^.>L^<i^ ^'i^vx>^\v^ 
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at night of what families I had been in 
throughout the day, and of the money I had 
received. She took the money each night, 
desiring I would keep an account of whafc I 
had put into her hands, telling me that I 
should duly have out of it what I wanted for 
clothes, and to send to my father." This strict 
supervision, however, lasted only for a while : 
his kind patroness found out now entirely 
Ferguson was to be trusted, and in less than 
six months gave up her charge, telling him 
that she womd thenceforth trust him to be his 
own banker. Was it this, or was it a failure 
of sittei-s, or because his heart never was much 
in this hasty profession so suddenly picked 
up, that made him try another, and dash at 
Medicine in the same sudden way as he had 
done at Art? He tells us that he took "a 
foolish incHnation to study anatomy, surgery, 
and physic, all from reading of books and 
conversing with gentlemen on these subjects." 
But the Muse is more coy in that direction, 
and when he went home, at the end of two 
years, thinking himself wise enough to be a 
doctor "in that part of the country," and 
with store of plaster and drugs, he found that 
even the stout stomachs or th^ Banffshire 
folks required a little more studying, and that 
though they were willing enough to take his 
medicines, '*very few paid me." Therefore 
** I quite left olf that business, and began to 
think oi taking to the more sure one of draw- 
ing pictures again." It is very curious to see 
the untaught rustic thus stumbling about 
among the arts and sciences with unbounded 
pluck and modest assurance, and that daring 
of ignorance wliich nothing can surpass. He 
did not caro for tlie business of drawing pic- 
tures, as ho candidly allows a few yeai's later, 
whon ho goes to London. ** I never strove to 
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excel, because my mind was still pursuing 
things more agreeable." The pale images re- 
produced from photographs of his original 
drawings have a teaboard flatness, and per- 
haps the productions themselves were not 
much more important than those terrible 
black silhouettes in which our grand-fathers 
and grand-mothers have a gloomy inmiortal- 
ity. But there remained a higher ambition 
in him. At Durn and Auchmedden, while he 
amused and drew pictures of the gentle-folk, 
and painted the globes on the gate-posts, there 
was still a moment "when he was again the 
poetic shepard, the votary of the stars. When 
the heavens shone in the frosty nights, he 
would start out as of old with his thread and 
his lantern, and measure the starry heights 
and distance in the same absorbed and aimless 
way. *'I was so impressed, " he says, **as 
sometimes to imagine that I saw the ecliptic 
in the heavens among the stars, like a broad 
circular road for the sun's apparent course, 
and fancied the path of the planets to resem- 
ble the narrow ruts made by cart wheels, 
sometimes on one side of the plain road and 
sometimes on the other, crossing the road at 
small angles, but never going far from either 
side of it." So high, yet so homely, was the 
imagination of this country boy. 

It was during a professional (?) visit to In- 
verness, where he found occupation for eight 
months, " drawing pictures," that he took up 
his favorite study again ; not with much added 
knowledge, for he records with regret his neg- 
lect of his favorite scit^nce in Edinburgh, where 
lie might have found much liolp " in convers- 
ing]: witli those who are vei'v able to assist me," 
but with renewcnl entluisiasni. It is curious, 
ind(?ed, to see throughout liow oxti'cinelv linii- 
'?d his ideas of study were, llo was \ rilling to 
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make any number of painful calculations, 
gropine at an end which, by more scientific 
methods, he could have attained with ease; 
but it never seems to have occurred to him to 
begin from the beginning, and work his way 
to a thorough knowledge of his subject. To 
pick up scraps of information here and there 
as he had done in his youth — to get a little aid 
from '* a gentleman riding by," from the con- 
versation of those who ''were very well able 
to assist him " — to blunder along by experi- 
ment, copying, jumping at little discoveries 
which to him had all the delight of novelty, but 
to the instructed were simple as a b c, — ^these 
were the modes he delighted in. There must 
have been a certain perversity in the intellectu- 
al nature that exercised itself in this way ; 
and in fact, after the early studies of his child- 
hood, it is not a searcher after knowledge with 
whom we have to deal, so much as a head- 
strong player at that search — a man preferr- 
ing to grope and jump at difficulties, and to 
whom the steady labor of a student was impos- 
sible. It was natural enough indeed that it 
should be so. He had jumped at many things, - 
and got a great deal of applause inso doing ; and 
perhaps it was scarcely to be expected that, 
after so manv chance successes, he should have 
given himself the trouble of hard labor to at- 
tain proficiency which he scarcely appreciated, 
and which would not perhaps have been half so 
entertaining as his own guesses at knowledge. 
However, his renewed interest in his favor- 
ite pursuit resulted now in thp first of 
those mathematical toys with which Ferguson 
amused himself, and which established a sort 
of reputation for him. The Astronomical 
Rotula was conceived in his sohtude at Inver- 
ness when perhaps he was a little homesick, 
missing the ladies who kad ^«\»\iei^ ^cccc^ «x>^ 
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the kind and learned lairds who had read 
English out of Greek and Latin books for his 
gratification. Space does not permit us to de- 
scribe the scientific plaything which, begin- 
ning with an arrangement '*for showang the 
motions and places of the sun and moon in 
the ecliptic on each day of the year perpetu- 
ally, and consequently the days of all the old 
and new moons," went on to the more elabor- 
ate circle of the moon's nodes, with all sorts of 
details as to the days of the month, difference 
of time in different places, tides of high water, 
&c., &c. One of the Inverness ministers, 
with some pretensions to Gcience, examined 
and approved it ; and the result was an intro- 
duction to the professor of mathematics in 
Edinburgh, who helped Ferguson to get up a 
subscription, and publish it. It went through 
several impressions, and sold well, until the 
year 1752, when the style was changed, and 
the instrument became useless. 

The same professor, Maclaurin, himself a 
scientific writer of very high eminence, 
showed Ferguson an Orrery, the first he had 
seen, which once more inflamed his imagina- 
tion. Though he could only see the outside 
of it, and not the manner of working, this was 
enough to set his brain in motion ; and ere 
long he had puzzled out the mechanism, and 
made a corresponding machine. When he 
had completed this work, Professor Mac- 
laurin desired him to lecture upon it to the 
young gentlemen who attended his classes, — 
*' which I did," says Ferguson, with his usual 
undaunted simplicity, ''without any hesi- 
tation, seeing I had no reason to be afraid 
of speaking before a groat and good man who 
was my friend." Shortly afterwards he sent 
tins first effort **in a present " to one of the 
JiiiJiisters of Elgin ^v\\o Vvwd b^iew liiud to him ; 
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but from that time forth went on making or- 
reries and other scientific implements with 
ever increasing zeal and industry. This, in- 
deed, and not scientific discovery, seems to 
have been his delight. He had not education 
enough to unravel the mysteries of the heav- 
ens. Though he never ceased to love them, 
he got no further in his investigations among 
the stars than those aimless calculations with 
the beaded string that had given him the air 
of an infant Newton in his youth. It may be 
said, indeed, that all the poetry of his career 
was concentrated in those still hours when he 
lay on his back on the hill -side, a boy who 
might have turned into a great astronomer, 
scanning the heavens through the measured 
intervals of his little line. Perhaps, however, 
he would have gazed only, and not measured, 
had he been born to that elevation. As it 
turned out, it was the beads, not the stars, 
that were the objects of his life. His bio- 
grapher concludes that his first orrery was 
most likely *'a rude piece of work, made 
not for correct motions, but merely to show 
thcm.''^ And this, in fact, was the end of all 
his work. There is a naiveU, a simplicity in 
this predominating desire, which, though not 
very elevated, is attractive and engaging. 
It is as if his intelligence had never^surmount- 
ed the shock of child-like pleasure with which 
the movements of the celestial sphere impress- 
ed it first. He had no ambition to find a new 
planet, to discover a comet, to trace the se- 
crets of the shining armies overhead. But 
over and over again, with the careful repeti- 
tion of a workman determined to improve the 
special object to which he devotes his skill, he 
returned to his self-appointed task, and set 
a 1 his faculties to show the movements of the 
heavens and the mechanism of the sky. 
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Rotulas, orreries, dials, everything he could 
think of, his patient hands elaborated. He 
could not account for them, or attain even 
that perfect accuracy which mathematics can 
accomplish; but by all manner of cunning 
little wheels and elaborate contrivances, he 
could make it apparent how the sun and moon 
moved in their courses, how the tides rose, 
and how the night and day succeeded each 
other. It is too much to call him an astrono- 
mer. He was a sort of star-mechanic — the 
carpenter, the wheel- wright of tne heavens. 

With another of these ingenious instru- 
ments, made in an improvea manner^ with 
wheels cut in ivory, Ferguson set out in the 
year 1743 to seek his fortune in London, being 
then about thirty-three, at the height of early 
Hfe. He had married a few years before, but 
had not yet attained to anything more solid 
and certain in the way of a livelihood than his 
trade of portrait painting. He carried intro- 
ductions with him, — among others, to Sir 
Stephen Poyntz, who had been tutor to the 
Duke of Cumberland. Sir Stephen suggested 
that Ferguson should prepare himself for a 
post of mathematical master to which he 
could appoint him ; but, hearing that he was 
married, relinquished this idea. *'He then 
asked me what business I intended to follow. 
I answered that I knew of none besides that 
of drawing pictures;" upon which this kind 
patron immediately gave him a commission 
''to draw the pictures of his lady and 
cliildren," from which beginning Ferguson 
soon found himself witli as nuich work as he 
could do. But when ho had st^eurcd daih 
bread by his drawing, he turned again to hi? 
beloved wheels, and set in hand an instru- 
ment intended to delineate the moon's course 
ill the heavens, which he showed to the i)resi- 
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dent of the Royal Society, and had the nonor 
of exhibiting and explaining to that learned 
body as a new invention. He had afterwards 
the nioi'tifieation of finding, however, that his 
discovery had been discovered more than 
once before, and in one case by a Mr. Ellicott, 
a watchmaker, who courteously asked him 
to dinner at his house in Hackney, and 
showed him all his calculations for the Tra- 
jectorium Lunare, made twenty years before. 
Ferguson, however, published an engraving 
of his Moon's Path, which brought him some 
profit and much controversy ; and from this 
time the tale, heretofore so full of pleasant 
glimpses of the society round him, — little 
open-air vignettes, friendly patrons, and 
simple progress, — becomes a record less enter- 
taining of those toys of learning, the Trajec- 
torium Eclipsareon, and the like. 

In 1748 Ferguson began to deliver lectures 
on his favorite subjects, by way apparently 
of eking out his living, the thin little vein of 
possibility in the way of portraits beginning 
to wear out. '' My eyes are too much failed 
to draw pictures," he writes to a friend some 
years later; "indeed I cannot say that I have 
drawn six these last twelve months. And as 
to Astronomy, there are at present more than 
double the number which miglit serve the 
place — people's tastes lying but little in that 
way." This does not give a very encourag- 
ing aspect to his struggling life. And so 
low in courage had he tallen— ' ' poor Bell," 
too, his wife, being very despondent, — that 
he inquires of his correspondent how little his 
family might ''live soberly upon" in a small 
house at Elgin, evidently with tlie intention 
of throwing up the conflict. After this, how- 
ever, affairs must have mended, and he con- 
gratulates himself that he is able ' ' to leave oft 
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painting pictures, and employ mjrself in the 
much pTeasanter topics of Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydrauhcs, Pneumatics, Electricity, 
and Astronomy," amid which his career and 
character disappear out of our sight, amid a 
whir of little wheels, steel plates, and springs, 
and intricate movements. The finest career, 
when it reaches its climax, loses the dramatic 
interest of the rise and progress ; and much 
more when all the efforts we have taken so 
lively an interest in, work out after all so 
small a result. The lecturer, with his formulas 
and machinery, his tours about the provinces, 
his advertisements of course after course, has 
a shabby air of limitation in comparison with 
the boundless hope and freshness of his early 
studies. It was delightful to waylay along 
with Jamie the gentleman riding by, and in- 
spect the watch out of his pocket, with eager 
effort to penetrate its mysteries ; but when it 
comes to the poor little hand-bills and pro- 
posals, if so many persons will subscribe a 
guinea each, to read a course of lectures, the 
reader's interest, if it survives at all, turns 
into tliat pity with which we contemplate the 
course of the struggling poor man who has 
failed in life, -as indeed is* always the case 
when the youthful phenomenon, the village 
prodigy, sinks and slips into a threadbare 
poor gentleman in a periwig, a little shabby, 
a little sad, though always with a firm con- 
fidence in his machinery, and never weary of 
his Moon's Path, his Rotulas, his Trajecto- 
riuni, and all the rest. 

The life, however, which was not destined 
to be that of a great astronomer, or to mark 
any new beginning in science, was full of trag- 
ic elements. The '"unfortunate family con- 
nections," which are referred toby two or 
tliree commentators, are attributed, with per- 
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haps not much more certainty than a conject- 
ure, in the first place, to the character of his 
wife, who is supposed on one occasion to have 
made a sudden irruption into a room where 
he was lecturing and destroyed his apparatus. 
But there seems no doubt about the terrible 
domestic calamity which befell him in the 
disappearance of his only daughter, a girl 
described with the adjectives proper to the 

geriod as " remarkable for the elegance of 
er person, the agreeableness and vivacity of 
her conyersation, and in philosophical knowl- 
edge worthy such a father." ''She was lost 
in a singular and mysterious manner," the 
same autnority adds. A young pupil of Fer- 
guson, the Eudosia of his dialogues, gives a 
sensational description of this unfortunate 
creature's disappearance, as occurring when 
she was walking with her father along the 
Strand. "Ferguson being occupied in some 
calculations, did not perceive when his 
daughter withdrew her arm; and when he 
did, he thought she had gone home to arrange 
some domestic affairs, and returned home m 
that idea, and expected her for days and 
weeks, but she never returned — he never saw 
her more." Of this terrible incident he him- 
self makes no record. Indeed he says very 
little about his domestic circunastances ; and 
the proud Scotch peasant, so keenly sensitive 
to family disgrace, was not likely to bring 
such a catastrophe before the world. No doubt 
the poor people, in their dismal inquiries and 
searches, did what they could to think the 
best, and persuade themselves that their child 
was not altogecher to blame. *' Some circum- 
stances attendmg the death of a young lady a 
few years afterwards, dying in London upon 
her arrival from the West Indies, led Fergu- 
son to believe that she might be his daughter; 
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but nothing definite was ever known." He 
lived in London for more than a dozen years 
after, with this miserable mystery imsolved ; 
and save for a melancholy bequest in his will 
of a small sum to be paid to her after his de- 
cease, ' ' in case she should demand the same, " 
there is no mention of Agnes. It appears, 
however, from the researches of Ferguson's 
biographer, that the poor philosopher's daugh- 
ter had fallen like many another, *' inveigled 
from her father's house by gentlemen whom she 
had often seen at his lectures," and, deserted 
after the first charm of her beauty was over, 
had led a miserable life, divided between vice 
ti:ii the despairing attempts to escape from 
vice, which make up the profoundest tragedy 
of humanity. The strange thing in her case, 
however, is that she seems to have returned 
to London, and there struggled and suffered, 
now trying a httle feeble literature, now the 
stage in spasmodic efforts, but without ever 
seeking shelter or pity from the home she had 
deserted. But whether tliis was because of 
distrust in the tenderness of that home, or 
from a sense of the poignant misery and 
sluime which she must have brought upon it, 
no c;ne can ever know. 

Fortune, however, seems to have smiled 
upon the unhappy father at this moment 
ot anguish, as hai)pens at times when pros- 
perity seems a kind of fiendish mockery 
of the deeper ills that cannot be conjured 
away. He was elected a member of the Koyal 
Society '*on account of his singular merit," 
with remission of all fees and annual pay- 
ments, in tlie winter of the same year 1763. 
In the previous year he had received a pen- 
sion on the civil list, which he quaintly and 
formally describes as being "regularly paid 
without any deduction." It was but fifty 
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pounds a year, but that was a larger sum then 
than now, and is said to have secured his 
comfort for the rest of his hf e. But there is 
not much in that dim and limited life in the 
London streets, with its tradesmanhke indus- 
tries and scientific puzzles, broken now and 
then by a lecturing tour, even when illumin- 
ated by the high lights of the Royal Society, 
to attract the interest of the reader. Ferguson 
had the gratification of repeated interviews 
with the king at Kew and St. James', his 
Majesty having an inclination to amuse him- 
self with the toys of science ; and once at least 
**the self-taught philosopher" had the still 
greater honor of forming one of the company 
round Dr. Johnson. But his evenings were 
perhaps ordinarily spent in less elevated com- 
pany, as will be seen from a sketch in his old 
graphic vein to be quoted by and by. In 
none of his children would he seem to have 
found happiness. One of his sons died in 
early manhood; another was irregular and 
unsatisfactory ia life. His orreries^ his tables 
of tides and new moons, his combmations of 
fine-cut wheels and subtle movements, were 
the pleasures of his life. And public events 
have as little part as those more poignant re- 
cords of the individual life in his narra- 
tive, or in anything known of him. One 
would nave thought the north-country Scot 
could not have passed over, without at least a 
passing mention, the great crisis of the '45; 
and one at least of his early patrons, that kind 
and learned Laird of Auchmedden, the last of 
his house, who had received him as his guest 
for months, and was his first sitter when he 
began to * * araw pictures," was out with Prince 
Charlie, and lived the life of a fugitive and 
outlaw for some time after. But the Scotch 
peasant turned London citizen gives no si^o. 
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of consciousness. His Lunarium, his Eclips- 
areon, or perhaps a new Rotula, came in his 
way, and echpsed the course of history— 
which indeed a very small individual matter 
will easily do, as against the greatest revolu- 
tion outside. 

To return to the lighter evidences of charac- 
ter, there are many amusing instances of the 
paradox of the self-taught — the mingled ig- 
norance and knowledge, keen experimental 
capability and blank of the most ordinary 
cultivation which might be quoted. The follow- 
ing example is from the notes of a savant of 
the time — Dr. Hutton of Newcastle— in whose 
company, one evening after his lecture, Fer- 
guson exhibited with much pride **a very 
neat and correct drawing, snowing how to 
divide the area of a circle into any number of 
equal parts," in an elaborate and difficult 
way. The learned mathematician suggested 
that it might be done more simply — an idea 
which Ferguson heard with evident unbelief 
and half displeasure. 

**I was induced to consider it that evening before goinf? to 
rest, and discovered the construction. The next morning I 
showed him the new and very simple construction with its 
demonstration, which he seemed much pleased with, on ac- 
count of its apparent simplicity, but doubted very much that 
it might not be correctly true. On referring him to the 
accompanying demonstration to satisfy himself of its geome- 
tric truth, I was much surprised by his reply that he could 
not understand that, but he would make the drawing correctly 
on a large scale, which was always his way to try if such things 
were true. In my surprise, I asked where he had learned 

feometry, and by what Euclid or other book; to which he 
rankly replied that he had never learned geometry, nor 
could ever understand the demonstration of any of Euclid's 
problems. Accordingly, the next morning, with a ioyful 
countenance, he brought me the construction neatly drawn 
out on a large sheet of pasteboard, saying he esteemed it a 
treasure, having found it quite rii^ht, as every point and line 
agreed to a hair's-breadth by measurement on the scale." 

There is something in a fact like this which 
is more than the ordinary incompleteness of 
/self-education. It seems to reveal an indo- 
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lenco of mind in the midst of extreme activity, 
and even a certain perversity of individualism 
as to what to learn and what not to learn, 
which is very curious. Many a workman 
with time and opportunities much less than 
those of Ferguson, has taught himself Euclid, 
and there seems a certain force of passive re- 
sistance implied in his ability to evade so 
necessary a foundation. How he should have 
succeeded in getting through the hands of so 
many amateur teachers, through a two years' 
residence in Edinburgh, the home of learning, 
and even a sufficiently close acquaintance 
with the mathematical professor, without 
having been forced into some sort of acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental science, is almost 
more inconceivable than how he could have 
spent a great part of his life in lecturing on 
such subjects, without so much as being able 
to understand the demonstration of a pro- 
blem. 

Here, however, following upon this little 
story of discomfiture, is another of triumph, 
entirely after Ferguson's own heart, which 
has all the more value as being from his own 
hand, and affording us a glimpse, something 
like the earlier record, into the amusements 
and companions of his London life. It is con- 
tained in a letter written to one of his Scotc^ 
correspondents, the minister of Glass, and 
is accompanied with a detailed account of 
the scientific puzzle of which it treats. It be- 
gins by thanking his correspondent for hav- 
mg forwarded some money to Ferguson's sis- 
ter, and sending another enclosure of similar 
import for her, as *' she may still be in need 
of a small supply." 

** I herewith send you an account of my Medianical Paror 
do.v. My interview with the watchmaker was as foUows:— 
One evening I went to the weekly club with a friend, and on 
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our entering the room, or very soon after, the watchmaker 
b<*gan to hold forth violently agrainst a Trinity of pei*sons in 
the Godhead. ... I happened to sit just opposite to him, 
vith the table between us, and (you may believe) plenty of 
wiiio and punch upon it. I pave him a severe frowning look, 
on which lie asked my opinion concerning the Trinity. I told 
him that all my belief thereof depended upon the opinion I 
had of the sure knowledge and veracity or the revealer. but 
that I did not think it was a proper subject to be talked of 
o^^erour bottles, bowls, and glasses, and should therefore be 
desirous of talking to him about liis own business. * Very 
well, says he, Met us talk about i^.' *Sir,' said I, *I believo 
you know very well how one wheel must turn another, or how 
a 1 (inion must turn a wheel, or a w heel turn a pinion. * * I hope 
1 do , ' he said. * Then, ' said I, ' supposing you make a wheel 
as thick as the other three, and cut tet-th in them all, and 
th?n put the three thin wheels, all loose, upon one axis, and set 
the tliick wheel to them so that its teeth may take into those of 
the three thin ones; now turn the thick wheel round— how 
must it turn theothersi ' Says he, * Your question is aJmost an 
affront to common sense, for everybody that knows anything 
of the matter must know that, turn the wheel which way you 
will, all the other three must bo turned the contrary way to 
that.' 'Sir,' saysl, *Ibelieveyou think so.' *Think!' says 
he ; ' it is l)eyond a thought— it is demonstrated that they must.' 

* Sir,' said I, ' I would not have you to be too sure, lest pos- 
siol^ you should be mistaken; and now what would you 
say if I should say that, turn the thick one whichever way 
you will, it shall turn one of the wheels the same way, the 
other the contrary way, and the third no way at all.' Says he, 

* I would say that there never \\as anything proposed that 
C'uld be more absurd, as being not only above our reason, 
but contrary thereto, and also to i)lain fact.' * Very well,' 
says I; ' now, sir, is there anything in your ideas more absurd 
about the received doctrine of the Trinity, than in this pro- 
position of mine?' 'There is not,' said he, * and if I could 
believe the one, I should believe the other also,' * Gentle- 
men,' said I, looking at the company, 'you hear this; bear 
witness to it.' The watchmaker asked me if I had ever 
made or seen such a machine? I told him I had not, but I be- 
lieved I could make it, although I had never tliought of it till 
tliis instant. ' Hy O— d, ' saidho, ' your head must be wronjr, 
for no man on earth could do such a thing,' * Sir, ' said I, ' ho 
my head wnjng or right, I believe I can not only do it, but 
even be able to show the machine, if I may be admitted into 
tlie company, on thisday seVnnight.' The company, who, 
with serious fa<'es, were very attentive to all this, requesLed 
that I would come. 

*' «o I made the machine all of wood, and carried it under 
my ef>at to the same; room on the da}' appointed; and there 
was the watclmiaker. ' Well, old frienrl,' says he, ' have you 
made your niacliiney' 'Yes sir,' said I, 'there it is; let us 
t. 'I Ice it to })ieoes. Are tliese wheels fairly toothed, and fair- 
ly i^itx-hed inlo the tliiek wheel? ' 'Yes, they are,' said he. 
I tluMi luruHil round the jrreat wheel wJiose teeth took into 
tlKKf of the thn-e tliin wlieels, and asked him 'whether the 
upiK'niiosl wJieel did not turn the same way as the one did 
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tliat turned it; whether tlie next wheel below did not turn 
th« contrary way: and the lowermost thin wheel no way at 
all? ' *They do,' ne said, ' but there is a fallacy in the ma- 
chine.' ' Sir,' said I, 'do you detect the fallacy, and expose 
it to the company. ' He looked a long while at it, took it sev- 
eral times to pieces, and put it together again. ' Sir,' said I, 
is there any fallacy in the machine?' * I confess,' said he, 
*I see none.' 'There is none,' said I. *How the devil is it, 
then,' said he, ' that the three thin wheels should be so dif- 
ferently affected? the thing is not only above all reason, but 
is even contrary to mechanical principles. 'For shame, 
sir,' s iid I; ' ask me not how it is, for it is a simpler machine 
than any clock or watch that you ever made or mended ; and 
If you may be so easily nonplussed by so simple a thing in 
your own way of business, no wonder you should be so about 
tlie Trinity. But learn from this for the future, not to reckon 
Everything absurd and impossible that you cannot compre- 
liend.'" 

How far Ferguson was justified in using his 
superior knowledge of mechanics, as applied 
to the exposition of the mechanism of the 
heavens, in order to confound the inferior 
craftsman, may be questioned. But the scene 
is amusing, and a true bit of life in its way. 
From the hills of Banffshire to this little 
tavern scene in London was not, however, a 
great elevation after all, though the fine 
severity of the moral with which this curious 
little episode concludes has a touch of north- 
ern theology about it, which recalls the manse 
parlors and the native peat-reek. 

The more important of Ferguson's scientific 
works were largely successful in his time — 
his *' Astronomy, explained upon Sir Isaac 
Newton's Principles," and his *' Mechanics," 

foing through a number of editions. These 
ooks had the honor ot beingreprinted under 
the sanction of Sir David Brewster in the 
beginning of this century, and with the judg- 
ment of the same authority we may bring 
these pages to a close. *'Mr. Ferguson," he 
says, ' ' may be regarded as the first elementary 
writer on * Natural Philosophy,' and to his 
labors we may attribute that general diffusion 
of scientific knowledge among the practical 
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mechanics of this country, which has in a 
great measure banished those antiquated pre- 
judices and erroneous manners of construction 
that perpetually misled the unlettered artist." 
This IS no doubt worth an honest workman's 
while, and an excellent outcome of a practical 
life. But we cannot but feel that we are 
somewhat in the position of the simple-minded 
and deceived, when we think of the north 
country boy on the hill-side under the stars 
who ought to have turned out a Newton, a 
Herschel at the least; and who, stars and 
dews and genius nothwithstanding, turned 
out only a sort of homely scientinc version 
of the schoolmaster abroad. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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